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Ernest Schelling, Amer- 
ican Composer - Pianist, 
Who Has Gained a Wide 
Audience as Conductor 
of Concerts for Young 
People with the New 
York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Boston and 
Cincinnati Symphonies 
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TRIUMPHS AS PIANIST 
in New York Recital, October 28th, 1930 


Olin Downes 
York Times 


Gabrilo 


in New 


The performances of 
witsch, who gave a piano recitai last 
night in Carnegie Hall, are always 
among the most distinguished events of 
the New York musical season This is 
solely because of their inherent beauty 
and nobility of conception When M1 
Gabrilowitsch, without posture or afte 
tation, plays a program of familial 
masterpieces, as he did on this occas.on 
the hard-boiled reviewer does not say 
to himself, ‘‘What, again and wonde! 
how many more times he is going to 
hear a Beethoven sonata or a Cuopil 
course ot the season rie 
“What beautitul musik 
pristine 
Gabrik 


Ossip 


instead 
does this because of the 
vetry of Mi 


reflects, 
and he 
sincerity ind p< 
witsch’s art.... 

lf Mr Gabrilowitsch 
comer to town it would be the 
lengthy and detailed comment 
beauty of his singing tone, cially 
the remarkable illusion that he can ob 
tain from the percussive instrument of 
sustained song; his eloquent phrasing 
the fascination of detail, nevertheless 
adjusted to the great lines of an inter- 
pretation; and, above all, the aristo- 
cratic and evocative qualities of his 
playing 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has never in years 
of experience of his conceptions done a 
cheap or vulgar thing or sacrificed the 
intention of a composer for a super 
ficial effect or a bid for applause. He 
has never than a and a 
musician’s conception of the music he 
conveys. He has never become routine 
or sensational in interpretation The 
great beauty and mystery of music are 
always served by him with a modesty 
and fidelity past praise . 

The Bach Fantasy was a compound 
of clarity and prophetic dreams of the 
music of a later day, but the perform- 
ance of the fugue was even more re- 
markable. 
alone was a vista of beauty. ... 

The audience listened to great musi 
discoursed with unfailing imagination, 
distinction, mastery of his means by a 
poet of the piano, and an artist with a 
fine and incorruptible sense of values 
There was a very large audience, which 
showed its appreciation, and as a mat- 
ter of necessity Mr. Gabrilowitsch ex- 
tended the program. 


were a new 
time for 
upon the 


espe 


less poet's 


York Sun 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch was in splendid 
form, and revealed again in opulent 
manner, the constantly varying colors 
and tints of his beautiful piano tone, 
his sweeping mastery of dynamics and 
complete command of style He played 
the Beethoven sonata with exquisite 
finesse and significant spirit, and ex- 
cited regret that the poetic work is so 
infrequently heard The audience 
crowded the hall 


New 
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The statement of the subject | 


| properly 
| quence 


|; Can be 


Irving Weil 

in New York Evening Journal 

The so-called “Celebrity Artists’’ con- 
certs were started off last night at 
Carnegie Hall by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who is certainly a sufficiently prominent 
figure in American musical life to satis 
fy all the requirements of the series 
The distinguished conductor of the De 
troit and the Philadelphia Orchestras 
appeared, however, as a pianist which 
is what he was at the beginning of 
his career 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch last night 
attempt to spice his evening 
thing either new or sen 
triumph of his art lay in the fact that 
he didn't need to; the old musie that 
he played—great musik to be sure in 
itself became as 
fingers as 
when it is 


made no 
with any- 
ational The 


under his 
always be 
for what t s 


absorbing 
pure beauty must 
revealed 
Audience Entranced 
The pianist held his houseful 
quite literally entranced The musi 
entered into his audience’s emotions 
with all the insinuating power for which 
it was designed 

Unlike some 
musicians Mr 


other great executant 
Gabrilowitsch neither 
amazes nor mystifies you You never 
have the feeling that unaccount 
able black magic is at work As you 
follow his playing you know that you 
are following the musi letter and 
spirit, with fidelity He discloses its 
secret places with a searching clarity, 
but the transparence of his performanc: 
gleams with shifting revela 
tory emphasis 


some 


color and 


Masterly Interpreter 


It is the achievement of a sensitive 
understanding, of a knowledge profound 
and without flourish, and of a delicately 
balanced skill. Qualities such as these, 
involved in interpreting music like the 
Bach fantasia, make it assume 
more its intrinsically engrossing aspect; 
whilst to the Schumann fantasia they 
brought a _ wider-flung. elo- 
But it was the Beethoven 
special sympathies even more 
more completely than anything else 
The still dewy freshness of this music, 
its delicate purity of sentiment, he re- 
vealed as though he had been commun 
ing with the spirit of Beethoven itself 


| pearled 


once } 


sonata 
that perhaps engaged Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s | 
keenly, | 


| with 


Oscar Thompson 
in Evening Post 


Immaculately Tasteful, the 
Romantic Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch Courts Success- 
fully the Tonal Nice- 
ties of the Piano 

Tonal romanticism, whether it 

do with Beethoven, Brahms, Scl i 
or Chopin, or that sturdy Johann S¢ 
bastian Bach, whom many Bachists will 
contend was no romanticist at all, suf 
fused its roseate glow through the piano 
recital of Gabrilowitsch in Ca 
negie Hall lasit night to the obvious 
pleasure of the many 


(oss p 


and the visible 
surprise of none Votarists of the 
keyboard found confirmatory of their 
past estimates of one of the most poeti 
players of the day Nuance was dew 
rubato was in its heaven, all 
was right with the pedal 

The romantic approach gave 
ality to the Bach Chromatic Phantasy 
and Fugue, which was articulated witl 
some questings for an expressiveness a 
little removed from the contrapuntal 
ind the impersonal 

Not very heroic Beethoven is the Be 
thoven of the early Sonata in C minor 
Opus 10 The performance given it was 
gratefully free of any effort to make it 
sound more momentous than it is The 
Adagio was of gentle nostalgia, a reverie 
of sensitive fingers concerned with sec 
ondary niceties of tone and ceaselessly 
guarded by taste and intuition against 
too near an approach to the preciosities 
lving a little beyond. There were chords 
of a rare luminosity. Phrases were ac- 


ndividu 


| centuated with an exquisite inner grace 


Warm charm was the 
pianist’s projection of the Schumann 
Phantasy. . In the helcyonic final 
movement, the more caressive qualities 
of this finely adjusted style were song- 
fully manifest So, too, in the Chopin 
A-Flat Major Ballade, and the D-Major 
Nocturne An admirably proportioned 
and sufficiently full-blooded projection 
of the Brahms Rhapsody, Opus 119, led 
to works by Liadow and Paderewski. 
extras thereafter A very large 
audience was approbative throughout 


and of much 





Noel Straus in 


How powerful a spell of enchantment 
wrought through the magic of 
beautiful tone was convincingly demon- 
strated at the recital given by 
Gabrilowitsch at Carnegie Hall 
day evening Principally by means of 
this potent agency, the versatile pianist- 
conductor held one of the biggest audi- 
ences of the season in thrall throughout 
a lengthy program that would have 
taxed a experienced artist to the 
utmost 

Always there 
limpid, singing 
ind make 
and pure n the 


{ ISSIP 
yester- 


less 
that marvelously 
tone to ravish the ear 
amends, a tone as mellow 
tortissimi 


was 


lustiest 


| brilowitsch’'s 
|} mann 


Evening World 


evo- 
which 


those exquisite 
delicacy, for 


when employed in 
cations of gossamer 


| his playing has long been famous 


of Mr. Ga 


Schu 


Incontestably the finest 
offerings was the 
“Fantasy All three movements 
were bathed in kaleidoscopic color ef- 
fects laid on by a master hand So 
poetic and convincing a pronouncement 
of the first and second movements 
not often met with, and never before 
has this reviewer heard any pianist 
the ‘“‘Maestoso’’ with the perfection of 
tone quality in its every measure that 
graced it under Mr 
fingers 


play 


Gabrilowitsch’'s 
velvety 


|}and all the 


| witsch made of the 


| third 
brilowitsch 
| witsch 
jin granting 


| forms of primitive life, multiplied them- 
| selves many times 


| that we 


Underwood & Underwood photo 


Leonard Liebling 
in New York American 


Splendid Pianism Re- 
~ ° ° 
vealed by Eminent Artist 
There is no artist today whose knowl- 
edge of style and interpretation on the 
keyboard exceeds that of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch 
Gabrilowitsch 
with all the m 


handled his 
depth 


material 
and fancy 
which he 
accustomed hearers at his pian 
appearances. He is always quietly, elo 
quently masterful 
ind emotionally far 


face of the 


usical 
technical ease to 
has 
and mentally 
under the mere sur 


moves 


musik 


Has Vital Touch 


So did he perform the Bach page 
with elevated spirit, with vital toucl 
and with complete clarity of contra 
puntal weavings 

It was in itself a lesson to 
what Gabrilowitsch did with Beetho- 
ven’s early Sonata, opus 10 The 
Adagio was a lovely bit of sustained and 
soulful intonement on that keyboard to 
which some deny a_ perfect 
legato 

Majestic in grasp 
and at the 
tenderness, 


observe 


sticklers 


poetical 


and pas 
end a song of sur 
was what Gabrilo 
Schumann Fantasia 
The stormy episodes of the first move 
ment, the clattering climax of the sec- 
ond and the rhythmic whimsies of the 
have never been set forth hers 
more art and effect than by Ga 
last evening. 

audience showered Gabrilo 
plaudits and justified him 
encores that, like certain 


sionate 
passing 


with 


A large 
with 





F. D. Perkins 
in Herald Tribune 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s last night's per- 
formance was of a type to inspire regret 
are not to have three or four 


more recitals from him this season 


| This was one of the relatively few oc- 


casions when the Bach Fantasy and 
Fugue did not have to serve as a vehi- 
cle for technical warming-up; it re- 
ceived a brilliant, clear-cut interpre- 
tation, marked by depth of tone which 
did not negative revelation of struc 
ture and detail 
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CHICAGOANS GIVE 
‘MEISTERSINGER’ 
AND ‘AMOR BRUJO’ 


First Performance of Wag- 
ners’s Lyric Comedy by 
Civic Forces Brings Bril- 
liant Ensemble Work by 
Cast Including Lehmann, 
Olszewska, Nissen, 
Maison, Habich and Col- 
caire—Ballet by de Falla, 
Presented in New Chore- 
ography by Novikoff 


HICAGO, Dec. 5.—Within the space 

of one week the Chicago Civic 
Opera made two of the most important 
productions in its history. One was its 
first presentation of “Meistersinger” 
on Nov. 20, an event at which the man- 
agement has aimed for at least ten 
years. The other was the first local 
performance on Nov. 22 of Manuel de 
Falla’s ballet “El Amor Brujo,” made 
known to the Chicago public as 
“L’Amour Sorcier.” 

The production of “Meistersinger” 
proved to be all that the fondest en- 
thusiasts had hoped for. We can think 
of no higher praise than that, at the 
end, one’s thought was not of this or 
that individual or detail of the per- 
formance, but solely of the colossal 
genius of Richard Wagner, which had 
been so lucidly and affectionately re- 
vealed. 

All factors conspired to this result. 
The settings of Julian Dové offered a 
background of mellow beauty, en- 
hanced by lighting effects of the dis- 
criminating sort that are slowly 
becoming the habit in this theatre. The 
stage direction of Dr. Otto Erhardt 
made the most of each incident and 
proved agreeably expert in the han- 
dling of crowds. (If some of the cho- 
risters became more engrossed in sing- 
ing than in rioting at the close of the 
second act, it was at least better to 
proceed in that way than the reverse.) 

The sorely belabored chorus, which 
all critics were prepared to excuse, ac- 
quitted itself in the most masterly and 
satisfying fashion. And the final scene, 
in which 180 singers and seventy-five 
supernumeraries and ballet members 
participated, brought the evening to a 
climax of memorable power. 


Fine Orchestral Reading 


Credit for the triumph must, we be- 
lieve, be given chiefly to the unremit- 
ting labors of Egon Pollak, who had 
spent part of his Summer vacation 
coaching some of the principals. The 
orchestra had been enlarged (though 
still more strings would have been ac- 
ceptable) and followed Mr. Pollak’s 
masterly baton with the utmost dis- 
cretion. At all times his guiding, re- 
straining hand and masterful command 
of his extensive forces was markedly 
in evidence. 

Hans Hermann Nissen was the Hans 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Men Who Shaped a Metropolitan sree’ «7 
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When Modeste Moussorgsky’s Reconstructed Opera, “The Fair at Sorochintzy,” 
Was Given Its First Performance in America on Nov. 29, the Russian Composer 
Who Completed the Unfinished Score, Nikolai Tcherepnine, Received the Lion’s 


Share of the Applause. 


In This Group Are Seen, Left to Right, Giulio Gatti- 


Casazza, General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Mr. Tcherepnine, 
Tullio Serafin, Who Conducted, and Giulio Setti, Who Trained the Chorus 
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Buenos Atres Has Operatic Revolution 


Sweeping Reorganization Made in Colon Theatre—Admin- 
istrative Committee of Citizens Appointed by Municipal 
Government—Max Hofmiiller, Intendant of Cologne 
Opera, Appointed Artistic Director 


BUENOS AIRES, Nov. 20.—The recent 
announcement of the municipal gov- 
ernment naming Max Hofmiiller, in- 
tendant of the Cologne Opera, as artis- 
tic director of the Teatro Colon for 
next season, came as something of a 
bombshell in local artistic circles. The 
administration of the theatre was at 
the same time entrusted to a commit- 
tee of four, including one woman. 
The members of this committee are 
Mme. Bengolea de Sanchez Elia, a 
prominent figure in social and musical 
circles; Manuel Guiraldes, a cultivated 
amateur and art connoisseur; Ricardo 
Bosch, one of the leading bankers of 
the country, and Ricardo Rodriguez, 
Argentinian composer. 


Criticism of Past Seasons 


The decision of the local authorities 
has been greeted with much satisfac- 
tion. The Colon has been something 
of a problem for a number of years, 
the concession for the important Winter 
opera seasons having been entrusted 
to many hands, not always satisfac- 
torily. It has been felt that too much 
power was given in the past to the 
successive impresarios. They were 


usually brought here from Italy and 
given full authority to engage the 
artistic personnel. 

Numerous complaints have been made 
in the past because of the unredeemed 
promises as to repertoire and casts, 
the low state of the artistic direction 
and the staging, the predominance of 
standard Italian operas in the reper- 
toire, almost to the exclusion of Wag- 
ner and other modern works. The 
artistic morale of the theatre has not 
always been high, alleged cases of 
favoritism and the engagement of in- 
ferior artists being reported. In order 
to give some semblance of brilliance to 
the bills, a few noted guest artists have 
been engaged at high fees. It is hoped 
to limit the number of guests in the 
future and to devote the sums saved 
to improvements in scenery and stag- 
ing, the sets to become the permanent 
property of the theatre. 

Hofmiiller’s high reputation in Ger- 
many is believed to promise much in 
this direction. The new artistic direc- 
tor has been warmly recommended by 
Erich Kleiber and other leading mu- 
sicians. He has had a wide experience 

(Continued on page 31) 


GIVEN PREMIERE 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Boston Applauds Gieseking 
as Soloist with Symphony 
in “Emperor” Concerto— 
Second Concert Given by 
People’s Symphony Under 
Stone—Concert Programs 
Given by Compinsky Trio, 
Gordon Quartet, Pade- 
rewski, Bauer and Other 
Notable Artists 


OSTON, Dec. 5.—The Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of Nov. 28 and 29 
brought the first hearing of Howard 
Hanson’s Second Symphony, which 
bears the subtitle “Romantic” and is 
dedicated to the orchestra in its jubilee 
year. The soloist at these concerts was 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, who gave a 
superb performance of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto. The program 
also included the Overture to Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” and Ravel’s much- 
played “Bolero.” 

Dr. Hanson’s symphony is con- 
structed somewhat upon the Franckian 
and d’Indyan idea of germination from 
one or two motives. The work pro- 
gresses through an introduction and 
three movements. The first measure of 
the introduction provides the material 
most used in the symphony. Toward 
the end of the introduction an ascend- 
ing figure of two successive fourths 
constitutes another recurrent theme. 
The first movement is in sonata form. 
The second, andante con tenerezza, in 
addition to its chief theme in flutes, 
refers back to material used in the first 
movement. The final allegro con brio 
brings a concluding development of the 
most significant themes of the work. 

In reference to its title, Dr. Hanson 
wrote the editor of the program book: 
“Concerning my second symphony, as 
the subtitle implies, it represents for 
me a definite and acknowledged em- 
bracing of the romantic phase. My aim 
in this symphony has been to create a 
work young in spirit, romantic in tem- 
perament, and simple and direct in ex- 
pression.” A hearing of the symphony, 
upon the preparation and performance 
of which Dr. Koussevitzky bestowed 
great care, cannot be said, however, to 
have fulfilled all the expectations 
aroused from a perusal of the score. 


Superb Reading of Concerto 


Mr. Gieseking’s playing of the Bee- 
thoven concerto will long remain in the 
memory. Clarity, balance and propor- 
tion were revealed to the nth degree. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s orchestra gave no 
mere “accompaniment,” but provided a 
true dialogued ensemble in the spirit of 
composer and soloist. 

Ravel’s “Bolero” was played in the 
composer’s prescribed tempo. The hear- 
ing convinced one listener that com- 
poser and conductor know what they 
are about in their planning of the work. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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First. American Hearing 
Given to Posthumous 


Opera Arranged by 
Tcherepnine from Com- 
poser’s Sketches — Work 
Sung in Italian by Largely 
Non-Slavic Cast — Elabo- 
rate Ballet Divertissement 
Based on “Night on Bald 
Mount” Is Colorful Epi- 
sode 


By A. WaLTer KRAMER 


Moussorgsky conceived the idea of 

writing an opera based on Gogol’s 
tale, “Sorochinskaya Yarmarka,” which 
I am assured means “The Fair at Soro- 
chintzy,” the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany offered its patrons at the Satur- 
day matinee of Nov. 29 the American 
premiere of this three-act musical com- 
edy, as completed and orchestrated by 
the contemporary Russian, Nikolai 
Tcherepnine. 

There is little space here for a narra- 
tion of the history of Moussorgsky’s 
posthumous piece. Its trials and vicis- 
situdes have been many, owing to the 
fact that the composer left it in a very 
*vagmentary condition at his death. 
Suffice it to record here that it passed 
through the hands of Karatigin, a mu- 
sicologist; of Liadoff, the composer, 
who orchestrated parts of it; of Cui, 
who made a version for the stage in 
1915, produced in St. Petersburg on 
Oct. 13, 1917, but put aside during the 
stormy days of the Russian revolution 
of that year; and finally of Tcherepnine, 
who, having transferred himself and 
his activities to Paris, where he wrote 
some pleasant ballet bits for the late 
Diaghileff, set himself the task of mak- 
ing a complete stage version, using mu- 
sic of Moussorgsky’s to fill in vacant 
places and orchestrating it all anew in 
what he has described as “the style in 
vogue amongst the masters of the Rus- 
sian national school of the time.” Of 
this last I will speak later, as I do not 
agree with him. 

On March 17, 1923, this Tcherepnine 
version was heard at the opera at 
Monte Carlo under the reviser’s own 
baton. In the cast was our good friend, 
John McCormack, as Gritzko. The 
other singers of that occasion are only 
names, as far as the United States is 
concerned. 


Italian Text Used 


At Monsieur Gunsbourg’s opera 
house it was given in the French ver- 
sion of Louis Laloy as “La Foire de 
Soréchintzi.” Strange as it may seem, 
the Metropolitan, true to its policy of 
giving operas in their original tongue, 
especially Russian operas, viz., “Boris” 
and “Prince Igor,” sang it the other day 
as “La Fiera di Sorécinzi.” If there 
is a language which is at opposite 
poles with Russian, it is Italian. Here 
was an opportunity to simulate the 
ruggedness of some of Moussorgsky’s 
setting of words to music by having a 
first-rate English version prepared by 
a competent littérateur. The Metropol- 
itan avoided scrupulously doing that— 
even a German version would have been 
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Carlo Edwards 
Ezio Pinza, 


the 
Metropolitan’s Premiere of “The Fair” 


Tcherevik in the 


preferable—but it chose the most op- 
eratic of languages, rather than the 
most appropriate for the occasion, and 
sang it in Italian. There are some 
fairly broad bits in the text, which 
translated into English might have of- 
fended squeamish subscribers a decade 
or two ago. But in this year of grace 
1930, with the current theatre saying 
whatever it chooses to say without 
reservation, there was little reason for 
the management to worry on that score. 
Had there been, the English enuncia- 
tion of any group of operatic singers 
taken en masse would have done much 
to conceal the text. 

I often wonder how we should react 
to a performance of a work by any one 
other than Moussorgsky which was not 
actually the work of the composer. 
With Moussorgsky one takes things for 
granted: lack of musical erudition, in- 
ability to express himself orchestrally, 
a life filled with tragic, sordid episodes 
that left him little time for study. 
“The Fair at Sorochintzy,” as we 
listened to it at the Metropolitan pre- 
miere, is at best no more than a work 
based on musical fragments of “The 
Fair” and other music of the hapless 
Russian realist. 


The Moussorgsky Fetish 


In 1913 when Arturo Toscanini gave 
us that flaming interpretation of “Boris 
Godounoff,” the name Moussorgsky was 
on the lips of cognoscenti and music- 
lovers as the man of the hour. Here 
was the Russian who was a real Rus- 





Carlo Edwards 


Maria Mueller and Frederick Jagel 
Were the Two Young Lovers in Mous- 
sorgsky’s Comic and Colorful Opera 


sian. He made no concession to public 
taste, we said proudly, as in the case 
of Tchaikovsky, who wasn’t a Russian 
composer at all, but a European one. 
(If you believe this, ask the rest of 
Europe how European it has held 
Tchaikovsky to be for the past thirty 
years!) Kurt Schindler, in his admir- 
able volume “A Century of Russian 
Song,” published in 1911, had made us 
acquainted with some Moussorgsky 
songs. He had also produced the can- 
tata, “Joshua,” at a Schola Cantorum 
concert. Up to that.time the music of 
Moussorgsky, barring “The Song of 
the Flea” and one or two other tiny 
items, was unknown here, and similarly 
so in Germany, Austria, Italy and 
France, four not negligible musical 
lands. 

This idiom was new to us and we 
called it great. Seventeen years have 
passed since that memorable morning, 
when at the dress rehearsal of “Boris” 
we sat enthralled. We have heard 
more Moussorgsky, the symphonic 
“Night on the Bald Mount,” extracts 
from “Khovantchina,” many of the 
grim songs, the “Pictures at an Exposi- 
tion” for piano and the overly decor- 
ated orchestral version of them by 
Maurice Ravel. Those of us who do 
not believe in jumboism, who do not 
bow to musical idols, who evaluate ar- 
tistic productions discerningly, have for 
some time found the veneration of 
Moussorgsky a fetish. To be sure he 
has a marked personality, but one so 
limited that one may say, as did the 
Irishman so pointedly: “When you 
hear him once, you’ve heard him again.” 
“Boris” is the best Moussorgsky; the 
rest of it sounds like “Boris,” only not 
nearly half so well; nor is it half so 
good. 


An Episodic Work 


Thus did we feel as we listened to 
the three acts of this musical comedy, 
“The Fair.” There are delightful 
musical episodes scattered through its 
pages, some of which win us by their 
melodic fragrance, others by their un- 
yielding, racy tang. The melody from 
Moussorgsky’s “Night on the Bald 


Premiere at Metropolitan 
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Mount,” which appears as Gritzko’s 
“Pourquoi mon triste coeur,” is a gem; 
so is Khivria’s music in the second act 
before the entrance of the Pastor’s Son; 
similarly the closing pages of the first 
act, Italianate writing, sprung from 
the same source as the love music of 
the False Dmitri and Marina in “Boris.” 
The Gopak, with which the opera con- 
cludes, is a captivating dance; for me 
it is an old friend, as I transcribed it 
as a violin piece an’ published it with 
G. Schirmer, Inc., back in 1913. 

But do charming, small-dimensioned 
pieces constitute an opera? I think not. 
Certainly not one for one of the world’s 
leading opera houses to advance as a 
novelty for a public which has already 
passed through an Autumn of discon- 
tent, operatic and otherwise. “The 
Fair,” amusing as some will find it, 
simply does not hold the musical inter- 
est of critical listeners. It is altogether 
too much of a pastiche—this much 
labored upon, transmogrified, revamped, 
newly orchestrated opera, based, so to 
speak, on a theme by Modeste Mous- 
sorgsky. 

Of Mr. Tcherepnine’s portion I would 
speak with deep regard. A masterly 
musician, he has orchestrated this 
music superlatively well. But I take 
issue with him as to his having done it 
in the “style in vogue amongst the 
masters of the Russian national school 
of the time.” He means Moussorgsky’s 
time, I take it. Among these masters 
was Rimsky. He was in fact the mas- 
ter. This instrumentation is, if I may 
speak my mind, not that at all. Itisa 
sweeter, thinner, purer manner, much 
more of our time. Clarity, transpar- 
ency, beauty it has. But bite, charac- 
ter, primitiveness it lacks woefully. 


Production Is Colorful 


Tullio Serafin conducted, on the whole 
very admirably, and the chorus dis- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Story of 
“The Fair at Sorochintzy” 


N Little Russia, a drunken 

farmer, Tcherevik, takes his 
daughter, Parassia, to the fair. =| 
She meets and falls in love with | 
Gritzko, and the union is ap- | 
proved by ‘Tcherevik, but vio- 
lently opposed by his shrewish 
wife, Khivria, who hates her step- 
daughter. Gritzko seeks the aid 
of a Gypsy. 

Tcherevik returns home, to be 
scolded out of his drunken sleep 
by his wife, who has given a 
rendezvous to the Pastor’s Son. 

During the scene with the Pas- 
tor’s Son, Khivria is surprised by 
her husband and a group of 
cronies. 

The Pastor’s Son is hidden on 
top of the stove, to appear with 
a red cloth over his head at the 
moment when a weird story about 
the ghostly “Scarlet Jacket” is at 
its height. The Gypsy’s entrance 
with villagers further confounds 
Khivria, and the discovery of her 
duplicity reduces her power over 
her husband, so that her objec- 
tions to Parassia’s wedding are 
overridden, and the nuptials pro- 
ceed merrily. 
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Folk Comedy Proves Diverting Pasticcio 
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Carlo Edwards 


The First Act of Moussorgsky’s “The Fair at Sorochintzy” 


Gathered for the Fair. 


(Continued from page 4) 
tinguished itself, as trained by the 
always efficient Giulio Setti. In spite 


of the fact that the Metropolitan lists 
on its program both a stage director, 
Ernst Lert, and a stage manager, 
Armando Agnini, the production, so far 
as the stage is concerned, was scarcely 
thrilling. The opening scene at the 
fair was tame, the crowds badly han- 
dled, the appearance of the peasants, 
even allowing for their cleaning up to 
attend “La Fiera di Sordécinzi,” much 
too spick and span. Russian peasants 
are among the most colorful in the 
entire world. But these were actually 
“dressy.” 


Ballet a Feature 


Rosina Galli 
divertissement 


devised a_ gripping 
for the ballet, to the 
music of the “Night on the Bald 
Mount,” in the episode representing 
Tcherevik’s dream. And August 
Berger did well with the final “Gopak.’ 
I hope someone will tell Maestro Sera- 
fin that this is an Allegretto scher- 
zando, not a Presto furioso. I am 
surprised that M. Tcherepnine had not 
done so before the premiere. 

The settings of Serge Soudeikine 
were less than we have come to expect 
from so imaginative a painter. They 
might have fascinated us in 1915, when 
this color scheme was new in this part 
of the world. Today they are just 
a la Russe. 


Singers All Capable 


Frederick Jagel as Griztko sang his 
music with beauty of voice and tasteful 
phrasing. As Parassia, Maria Miiller 
was more than worthy. Ezio Pinza 
proved himself a capital comedian as 
Tcherevik, as did Marek Windheim as 
the Pastor’s Son. Ina Bourskaya made 
Khivria vividly interesting, George 





Four of the Principals May Be Seen in the Foreground: 
Miss Miiller as Parassia. 


Cehanovsky was a vivid Gipsy, and 
Giuseppe Danise a satisfactory Old 
Crony. The other parts were sung by 


Messrs. Bada, Altglass and Malatesta. 

After the second act the principals, 
Miss Galli and Messrs. Tcherepnine, 
Serafin, Soudeikine, Lert and Setti 
were repeatedly called before the cur- 
tain. 

As I look back on it all, I am won- 
dering why Mr. Gatti-Casazza did not 
devote the amount of time and energy 
which he expended on “La Fiera di 
Sorécinzi” on that very considerable 
opera, “Pique Dame” by a gentleman 
named Peter Tchaikovsky. There’s a 
good story for you, operatically speak- 








ing. And, oh, what lovely music! 
Other Opinions | 
Olin Downes in The New York Times: 
“It cannot be called a work of sus- 
tained or particular greatness. 
The sketches of Moussorgsky have 
been skillfully eked out by Mr. 


Tcherepnine. ...On the whole he has 
done an excellent piece of work. He 
has orchestrated with too fine taste, 
possibly, for a lyric theatre as large 
as the Metropolitan. . i 


in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “Much of the score 
is fourth-rate Moussorgsky. Yet 
in the second act there are strokes 
of genius. The texture of the 
score at its best is rich and treasur- 
able. Mr. Tcherepnine . has un- 
doubtedly done his best ... the fault 
is Moussorgsky’s, not his.” 


W. J. Henderson in the New York 
Sun: “The abundant choral music of 
the score is all fashioned from mate- 
rial grown out of the native soil and 


Lawrence Gilman 


Mr. 


valuable racial and mu- 
quality. But there are too 
pages which do not exercise 
American audience the fas- 
they must have for Rus- 


” 


possessing 
sical 
many 
for an 
cination 

sians ... 


Oscar Thompson in the New York Eve- 
ning Post: distinctly inferior 
Moussorgsky. . . . Mr. Tcherepnine 
did about all that could be expected 
of a skilled artisan. . . . His orches- 
tration is euphonious and clear—or- 
chestration especially 
for the singers. 
trays at every 
design.” 


advantageous 
The 


score be- 


step lack of 


Pitts Sanborn in the New York Tele- 
gram: “‘The Fair’ is full of bright, 
melodious music, at times positively 
idyllic. Especially delightful is the 
tenor solo in Act I....If ‘The Fair’ 
finds favor here, it will do so through 
the agreeableness of the score and 
certain broad comic situations.” 


as Produced by the Metropolitan on Nov, 29 for the First Time in America Shows a Motley Group of Peasants 
Jagel as Gritzsko, Mr. Danise as the Old Crony, Mr. Pinza as Tcherevik and 
The Settings and Costumes Were Designed by Serge Soudeikine 


rc AST FOR LATTUADA ' 
OPER, A PREMIERE | 


armas anasto nent eed : = | 


The first American performance of 
“Le Preziose Ridicole,”’ Felice Lattu- 
ada’s one-act opera, founded upon Mo- 
liere’s play, “Les Precieuses Ridicules,” 
will be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Wednesday evening, Dec. 10, 
according to an announcement by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager. The 
libretto is by Arturo Rossato. New 
scenery has been designed by Robert 
Edmond Jones. Dances have been ar 
ranged by August Berger. Vincenzo 
Bellezza will conduct. The following 
will be the cast: Madelon, Lucrezia 
Bori; Cathos, Gladys Swarthout; Mar- 
quise Mascarille, Armand Tokatyan; 
Viscount Jodelet, Mario Basiola; Gor- 
gibus, Pavel Ludikar; Marotte, Pearl 
Besuner; La Grange, Angelo Bada; and 
Croissy, Millo Picco. 





| Bloch’s 


“America” Acclaimed in Berlin 


Pere ent ee] 





BERLIN, Nov. 30.—Ernest Bloch’s epic 
rhapsody, “America,” which in 1928 
won a prize of $3,000 offered by MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, and which has been 
heard widely in the United States, was 
given its first performance in this city 
last night at a concert of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under’ the 
baton of Dr. Heinz Unger. The work 
was greeted so enthusiastically by the 
large audience that Dr. Unger finally 
summoned the orchestra to rise. 

The first two movements, which are 
designed to picture the tribulations of 
the pioneers in New England and the 
struggles of the Civil War period, re- 
spectively, were listened to attentively, 


but it was the final division, with ex- 
cursions into jazz and other modern 
idioms delineating America of the twen- 
tieth century that aroused the liveliest 
interest. 

The chorale in praise of America in 
the finale, which Mr. Bloch intended to 
have American audiences rise and sing, 
was omitted in last night’s perform- 
ance, since at the close the melody 
is proclaimed by the full orchestra. The 
program furnished the English words 
of the hymn, however. 

Dr. Unger, who had prepared the 
performance with care, gave the work 
a superb reading. A delegation from 
the United States Embassy atténded. 
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Stokowski Conducts Phil- 
harmonic in New York as 
Toscanini Goes to Phila- 
delphia for Fortnight — 
Copeland is Soloist in 
French-Spanish Program 
—Novelties Introduced by 
Sokoloff’s Clevelanders— 
Ricci Appears with Man- 
hattan Symphony — New 
Work Composed for Bos- 
ton Played in New York 


EW YORK’S orchestral promenade 

was enlivened during the fortnight 
by the exchange of conductors which 
brought Leopold Stokowski to the lead- 
ership of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
for two weeks, while Arturo Toscanini 
went to the city on the Schuylkill to 
conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
a similar period. Preceding his first 
concert with the New York organiza- 
tion by only two days, Mr. Stokowski 
conducted his own ensemble in a visit 
to Carnegle Hall, with George Cope- 
land as soloist, in a French-Spanish 
program. Rose Bampton, contralto, 
artist-student of the Curtis Institute, 
also was a soloist at this concert. At 
Mr. Stokowski’s first Sunday concert 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony, given 
at the Metropolitan, Scipione Guidi and 
Alfred Wallenstein, concertmaster and 
first ’cellist of the orchestra, played the 
Brahms Double Concerto. Under the 
baton of Toscanini, Alexander Siloti, 
pianist, was soloist at a Schubert-Liszt 
concert in the preceding week. 

Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony introduced two new works, 
one each in the first New York pair of 
concerts of the season, Roussel’s sym- 
phony, and a symphony by a young 
Russian, Nabokoff, the first composed 
expressly for the orchestra’s golden an- 
niversary and both having been pre- 
viously played at home. 

As always, an outstanding event was 
the annual visit of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
with two novelties for New York’s edi- 
fication. One of these was of American 
origin, Arthur Shepherd’s “Horizons,” 
and the other, Mosoloff’s “Factory,” 
described as music for machines, 
came from Russia, where Mr. Sokoloff 
visited last Summer. Much interest 
was stirred by the appearance of Rug- 
giero Ricci as soloist with the Manhat- 
tan Symphony, playing the Beethoven 
Symphony. Valentin Aksarova, so- 
prano, was an additional soloist. Mr. 
Hadley played a symphony by Szos- 
takowicz. 





anxious to obtain the 
present addresses of Freder- 
ick Hunt, formerly of Box 85, 
Carmel, Ind., and Doran 
Werner, formerly of 18 West 
Seventieth Street, New York, 
i 4 
The receipt of this infor- 
mation by MUSICAL AMERICA 
will be to these composers’ ad- 
vantage. 
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Stokowski Conducts as Guest 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 26, evening. The program: 


Symphony in E Minor, No. 4...... Brahms 
“Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott’’....Bach 
Re FO BR occ ccc cvcvsvenecsees Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor...... Bach 


Particularly with respect to the 
Bach transcriptions, which are by com- 
mon consent attributed to Mr. Stokow- 
ski though not publicly acknowledged 





Ruggiero Ricci, Boy Prodigy of the 

Violin Who Played the Beethoven Con- 

certo with the Manhattan Symphony 

Under the Baton of His Teacher, Louis 

Persinger: From a Painting by J. 
Campbell Phillips 





by him, this was a fortunate program 
with which to begin the first guesting 
the Philadelphia conductor has done 
with the Philharmonic. The only basis 
of comparisons was with his own en- 
semble, since no other conductor has 
played them. They “come off” magnifi- 
cently; more than that, they are superb 
music. The Philharmonic played them 
with much beauty but not with all the 
sweep and abandon of the Philadel- 
phia’s orchestra’s own performance of 
them on other occasions. The differ- 
ence was just that to be expected as 
between brief acquaintance and long 
familiarity. 

The Brahms Symphony was glowing 
as to tone, undulous and surging as to 
flow and climax; at the same time 
that it was feverish and capricious, 
with ruggedness sacrificed to _ sen- 
suosity and scintillance. The applause 
was as hearty as the conductor’s abrupt 
beginnings would permit. 4 


Siloti with Toscanini 


Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Toscanini conductor. Soloist, Alex- 
ander Siloti, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 18, evening. The program: 


Arturo 


“Unfinished” Symphony ......... Schubert 
“Wanderer” Fantasy ....... Schubert-Liszt 
Mr. Siloti 
~ ft — AS eee Liszt 


“Danse Macabre” 
Mr. Siloti 


If this program appeared trite in 
print, it was far from trite in per- 
formance. Not only did Toscanini 
bring to each of these numbers the 
fervor, the grasp of structure, the 
clarity of detail, and the unfailing ear 
for euphonious sonorities that have 
redeemed music of more inferior in- 
spiration than anytune that may be 
charged to Liszt, but he found in Mr. 
Siloti a collaborator peculiarly equipped 
for his task. The pianist, one of the 
remaining handful of pupils of Liszt, 
made his debut in Moscow, in 1880, just 


50 years ago. This appearance, there- 
fore, was something in the nature of an 
anniversary party. Both in the “Wan- 
derer” Fantasy and the “Dance Ma- 
cabre,” his playing was of a rocklike 
security of technique, united with such 
power and brio t, had it come as 
a surprise from some new luminary 
in the pianistic firmament would have 
created a furore then and there. Famil- 
iar as Mr. Siloti’s playing is, there 
was an unusual demonstration for him 
after the final number. 


Bostonians Begin Series 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 


20, evening. The program: 

“Roman Carnival” Overture..........-.. Berlioz 
Symphony in G Minor, ~— eeheoces Roussel 
os Time in New York) 

Symphony No. 2, in D Major.......... ms 


Bringing as their first offering of the 
season a new symphony by Albert 
Roussel, commissioned for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the orchestra, Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony gave 
their first New York concert before a 
large and attentive audience. 

The Roussel work is a beautifully 
and sensitively written one of much 
rhythmic vitality, in an idiom which 
stems back to Franck, Debussy and the 
classicists, with discreet obeisances to 
the polytonal school. As a whole, the 
work is lacking in cumulative emotional 
power, being .ather a succession of ani- 
mated and engaging episodes than a 
towering unit. A modern-style fugue 
was a feature of the second movement. 

The work was very well played by 
the Boston forces, as was the whole 
program. If Mr. Koussevitzky has 
seemed more and more in recent years 
to depart from the ways of spontaneity 
and to become increasingly deliberate 
in his approach to music, his orchestra 
is nowadays in excellent estate. The 
Brahms Symphony had a mellow and 
tonally superb, though rather re- 
strained reading. The noisy Berlioz 
Overture had much loving care lavished 
upon it by the Russian conductor. M. 


Two Soloists with Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Soloists, George 
Copeland, pianist, and Rose Bampton, 
contralto. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 23, eve- 
ning. The program: 

Suite, “El Amor Brujo”.......... De Falla 

Miss Bampton 

“Nights in the ome of Spain” 

Mr. Copeland 
“Danse Sacre” and 


..De Falla 


“Danse Profane” 
Debussy 


“Iberia” 


For the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the Stokowski leadership this was not 
an exciting concert, largely because the 
numbers tended to cancel each other 
and, generally speaking, did not call for 
the richer and more sumptuous quali- 
ties of the orchestra’s tone. Mr. Cope- 
land’s delicate piano art was neatly ad- 
justed to the orchestral fabric, both in 
the De Falla work and the two Debussy 
dances. The results were atmospheric 
and grateful to the ear, but the placid- 
ity that was engendered was scarcely 
disturbed by such subsequent dalliance 
with the colors of “Iberia” as made for 
most of the contrast of this program. 
Miss Bampton, an artist-student of the 
Curtis Institute sang smoothly and 
with conviction the three songs in- 
cluded in the “Amor Brujo” ballet 
suite. G. 


A New Russian Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
22, afternoon. The program: 


Overture, “Russian and Ludmilla”....... Glinka 
Symphony No. 1 

(First Time in New York) 
Symphony No. 4, in F Mimor....... 


New York fell heir to a aed work 
played first during the Boston Sym- 
paar’ | fiftieth anniversary when Mr. 

oussevitzy introduced the symphony 





Arthur Shepherd, Whose “Horizons,” 

a Work Redolent of the Old West, Was 

Performed by Nikolai Sokoloff and the 

Cleveland Orchestra for the First Time 
in New York 





of a’ young Russian, Nabokoff, at his 
matinee concert, a symphony in but 
three movements, and with no pro- 
grammatic significance. 

The work begins hopefully, with al- 
ternating moods of liveliness and lyri- 
cism, and progresses through a Largo 
which wanders in many directions but 
gets nowhere, to a final section which 
combines so many styles, an Irish-like 
scherzo, an imitation of outmoded 
American jazz rhythms and a churchly 
chorale, that any sense of homogeneity 
flies out of the window. It is a work 
of promise so far unfulfilled. A fine 
performance brought out clearly what 
virtues it possesses, but it is fortunate 
that the Tchaikovsky work came after- 
ward and not before. Q. 


Ricci Feted with Hadley Forces 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor. Soloists, Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinist, and Valentina Aksarova, 
soprano. Mecca Auditorium, Nov. 30, 
evening. The program: 

Overture, “Chamtictost™. .......ccccoss 


See chneaséeuens Daniel Gregory Mason 
Concerto in D for Violin and Orches- 


GN. caedndesthscnebebies 6cews Beethoven 
Master Ricci 
Aria from “Joan of Arc”...... Tchaikovsky 
Mme. Aksarova 
Symphony. ........... Dmitri Szostakowicz 


(First Time in New York) 


There was something of a first anni- 
versary in this concert, as it was just 
about a year ago that the Hadley forces 
made their debut at the Mecca hall, in- 
troducing little Ruggiero Ricci as solo- 
ist in the Mendelssohn concerto. 

Since then the orchestra and young 
Ricci have made some musical history. 
The unbounded enthusiasm for the lit- 
tle violin wizard was duplicated on this 
occasion, on which he played us the 
Beethoven concerto so compellingly. 
He has grown artistically in the twelve 
months that have rolled by. His tone 
is even more beautiful; it is bigger. 
But that is of no importance. Musi- 
cally he gave us a reading so sensitive, 
so true to the spirit of the composer, 
so rhythmically certain and so refined 
that hardened listeners were made to 
gasp. 

After the first movement and at the 
close there were calls of “bravo” and 
applause such as one hears only occa- 
sionally in New York’s concert rooms. 
Louis Persinger, his teacher, appeared 
as conductor for him and provided a 
perfectly adjusted accompaniment. The 
boy’s masterly achievement was the 
highest tribute to his teaching. Mod- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Fritz Busch Conducts Dou- 
ble Bill Bringing First 
Hearing of Reznicek’s 
“Spiel oder Ernst,” Amus- 
ing Picture of Life Behind 
the Operatic Scenes, and 
Mark Lothar’s “L ord 
Spleen,” Story of Eccen- 
tric Nobleman of Eliza- 
bethan Days 


By GERALDINE DE Courcy 


RESDEN, Nov. 30.—After a year 

of comparative inactivity as re- 
gards the production of novelties, the 
Dresden Opera has started off the cur- 
rent season with a brilliant manifesta- 
tion of creative energy and progressive 
enterprise, which makes it the greater 
pity that the several objects of its dis- 
tinguished sponsorship are not more 
potent in box-office interest, or more 
significant either as examples of “pure” 
music or as milestones along the broad 
highway of contemporary music. 

On the evening of Nov. 11, for the 
second time this season, operatic twins 
were presented at the baptismal font 
of public opinion, the one being a short 
one-act comedy, “Spiel oder Ernst” 
(Make-believe or Reality), from the 
pen of the veteran, Emil Nicolaus von 
Reznicek, and the other a more ambi- 
tious two-act opera, “Lord Spleen,” by 
the young Berlin composer, Mark Lo- 
thar, whose earlier dramatic work, 
“Tyll,” made a fleeting transit of the 
Berlin operatic heavens last Winter. 

Owing to the brevity of the Lothar 
work, it was the initial intention of 
the opera house to revive either Ros- 
sini’s “Signor Bruschino” or Weber’s 
“Abu Hassan” as the opening number 
of the double bill. But neither seemed 
exactly feasible. Therefore, when von 
Reznicek offered his little sketch in 
the form of a graceful parody on Ros- 
sini’s “Otello,” it was accepted imme- 
diately and presented hot from the 
griddle, while still in manuscript. 


A Backstage Comedy 


The original French text was writ- 
ten by Paul Knudsen, a Dane, and is 
the characteristic bit of nonsense that 
trips along so flippantly and airily in 
Gallic dress. The story depicts a little 
marital misunderstanding, that in this 
instance proves to be all to the good. 
The scene is laid at an afternoon stage 
rehearsal of Rossini’s “Otello,” some 
time in the gay nineties, and shows the 
tenor of the little troupe in a state of 
impotent fury over the inability of the 
critics to appreciate his histrionic tal- 
ents in his portrayal of the jealous 
husband. The embittered old Kapell- 
meister, with a mixture of intrigue, 
experiment and cunning, drops a seed 
of suspicion garnered from his store of 
human scepticism. Desdemona’s “pe- 
tite coquetterie” with Don Brabantio, 
the bass, becomes the innocent spark 
that ignites the latent dramatic in- 
stincts of her complacent partner. From 
this little skirmish all but the Kapell- 
meister retire with honor, while the 
stage is left to an ubiquitous flapper 
intoning a rapturous Te Deum to all 
the tenor works of the Lord. 

Musically, it is an extremely clever 
bit of craftmanship that von Reznicek 
has produced. This mischievous mo- 
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New Operatic “Twins” Given Baptism in Dresden 





Ursula Richter, Dresden 


Wagner, Verdi and 
Johann Strauss is bound together by 
copious recitative and mounted on an 
instrumental background that is free of 
contrapuntal intricacies and orchestral 
convolutions, as becoming the gossa- 
mer texture of the libretto. 


saic of Rossini, 


Amusing Portrayals 


The work is scored for a small cham- 
ber orchestra with harps and some per- 
cussion, and makes an extensive use of 
the piano, which is located on the stage, 
and in the Dresden production was 
brilliantly and masterfully handled by 
Paul Schoeffler in the role of the Ka- 
pellmeister. It is not given to every 
singer to be so generously endowed 
with vocal and histrionic talents, and 
in the bargain be the possessor of pian- 
istic ability of no mean order. In fact, 
without the verity of such a consum- 
mate little character sketch, the work 
would undoubtedly have missed all con- 
tact except with the ranks of the mu- 
sical sophisticates, Therefore, all honor 
should be paid to Schoeffler for his in- 
comparable contribution to the picture. 

The opera was charmingly mounted. 
Adolf Mahnke and Leonhard Fanto 
managed to catch the proper degree of 
strutting fustian peculiar to the dim 
distant days of leg-o’-mutton sleeves. 
Max Lorenz gave an inimitable por- 
trayal of the bombastic tenor. His 
partner, Angela Kolniak, acquitted her- 
self fairly adequately of her vocal ob- 
ligations, but as Desdemona, was not 
possessed of sufficient of the good old- 
fashioned prima donna allure to com- 
pete dramatically with her colleagues. 
Elsa Wieber, an American member of 
the Dresden ensemble, slightly exag- 
gerated the farcical element of the 
tenor-struck flapper, but sang her little 
epilogue with the convincing measure 
of rhapsody. 


Opera by Mark Lothar Heard 


“Lord Spleen” is the work of a young 
man still in his twenties, who has os- 
tensibly not yet learned the economy 
of statement and the architectural co- 
herence that comes with the broadened 





vista of age and ex- 
perience. It is, there- 
fore, exceedingly 
difficult to make any 
dispassionate analy- 
sis from the evi- 
dence of the score 
and the achievement 
alone. Here the final 
judgment must be 





Fritz Busch, Con- 
ducting at the 
Dresden Opera, of 
Which He Is Musi- 
cal Director 





qualified at all times 
by the realization 
that few young Ger- 
man creators are 
imbued with a mar- 
tyr-like spirit of 
pathfinding that 
leaves the possessor 
insensible to the 
glamor of success, 
with all its financial 
emoluments. In the 
Germany of today, 
particularly, the so- 
ciological aspect is 
the leading consid- 
eration, first, last 
and all the time, so, 
as long as the aes- 
thetic appreciation of the general pub- 
lic remains focussed on certain phases 
of musical expression, one may expect 
to find the younger craftsmen clothing 
their muse in the proven garb of jazz. 

Hugo F. Kénigsgarten, Lothar’s col- 
laborator in “Tyll,” was again respon- 
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Adolf Dous, Dresden 


Angela Kolniak, Who Sang the Role 
of the Heroine in Reznicek’s Opera 


sible for the text, which in this instance 
was adapted from Ben Jonson’s “Silent 
Woman.” It recounts the refired men- 
tal tortures inflicted on the eccentric 
Lord Spleen by the scheming members 
of his own household, who have no 
sympathy with his anti-noise complex. 
This mania leads him to barricade him- 
self behind padded walls and sheathe 
his little world in the protective armor 
of Elizabethan costume in order to suc- 
cumb to those blessed joys of stillness 
(Continued on page 33) 





New Liszt Biography by Raabe 





eT 


HE publication of a new and author- 

itative life of Franz Liszt, by Peter 
Raabe, general music director at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, former custodian of the 
Weimar Liszt Museum and chairman of 
the revision committee for a complete 
edition of the composer’s works, has 
been sponsored by the faculty of the 
Juilliard Graduate School. 

During his visit to Germany last 
Summer, Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the 
Juilliard School, became interested in 
the Raabe biography. The important 
work had until then gone begging for a 
publisher. From its very nature, the 
biography was an expensive one to is- 
sue and it would have been impossible 
for any firm to undertake it without 
guaranteed subsidy. 

Repeated efforts had been made by 
associations like the Liszt-Verein and 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein 
to raise the necessary funds for the 
purpose, but these attempts failed be- 
cause of financial conditions in Ger- 
many. The required sum was 8000 
marks, or about $2,000. Mr. Hutcheson 
interested the faculty of the Juilliard 
Graduate School in the work, and 
among themselves the members raised 
the subsidy. 


An Authoritative Work 


In a letter addressed to the members 
of the faculty, Mr. Hutcheson said in 
part: “The importance of the book 
seems to me quite comparable with 
that of the Thayer ‘Beethoven.’ I felt 


Subsidized by Juilliard Faculty 
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that a contribution enabling its publica- 
tion would be immensely appreciated 
both by musical and literary circles in 
Germany and would be a distinct honor 
to those contributing. 

“Dr. Raabe, with whom I have been 
in correspondence, lays stress on the 
fact that every statement in the book 
has been historically verified. Some of 
the sources are: the unpublished manu- 
script material in the Liszt Museum at 
Weimar, numerous documents from the 
state archives in Thuringia, the libra- 
ries of the Hungarian National Mu- 
seum and of the Hungarian Landes- 
musikakademie in Budapest.” 


Los Angeles Musicians Ask American 
Music for Greek Theatre 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 5.—American 
music received another boost at a re- 
cent meeting of the Gamut Club, when 
Charles Farwell Edson presented a 
resolution that the new Greek Theatre 
in Griffith Park be dedicated to Amer- 
ican music and the cause of the native 
composer. As a result, the Club sent 
a letter to the board of park commis- 
sioners suggesting that the theatre be 
“dedicated to the development of 
American choral works, grand and 
light opera and pageantry, and that a 
municipal band be organized, playing 
American compositions as an encour- 
agement to the American composer.” 

H. D. C. 
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SOME QUESTIONS THAT CONFRONT THE TEACHER OF MUSIC 
APPRECIATION 


Has the average listener a fourteen-year-old intelligence? 
Are there some to whom any musical instruction is useless? 
If so, how large a part of the population is this group? 
Does this prove that America is not a musical nation? 

If we admit this, what is the best way to become one? 








The accompanying article is the second in a 
series, devoted to problems confronting the 
teacher of music in American schools, which 
MUSICAL AMERICA will present to its read- 
ers in early issues. The author, Max T. Krone, 
is the director of the department of school music 
at Western Reserve University, Cleveland; sec- 
ynd_ vice-president of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, and a member of the 
editorial board of the Music Supervisors’ Journal. 
The first article of the series appeared in the 
issue of Nov. 10. 

—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA 


By Max T. Krone 


OT long ago the conductor of one of 

our outstanding symphony orches- 
tras was asked to prepare a concert 
for the school children of his city. The 
feature of his program was a saxo- 
phone soloist. To add the final realistic 
touch, the performer was brought on 
the stage in a huge pie, from which he 
jumped forth at the crucial moment, 
arrayed in a bespangled clown cos- 
tume! 

The conductor of another of our sym- 
phonies teaches his audience of school 
children (presumably) amusing jingles 
to fit the themes of the masterpieces he 
plays for them. One about a billy goat 
was his crowning achievement the last 
time we heard him. 

A well known pianist, who has gone 
in for children’s concerts, stages a de- 
lightful running-fire performance, in 
which he illustrates his skit about the 
birds and bees, the animals and insects, 
with music from Bach to de Falla. 

These examples are typical of many 
of the responses the music supervisor 
gets from professional musicians upon 
whom he calls for performances for 
children. Often it is the kind of per- 
formance for which the music super- 
visor asks. There is a very widespread 
belief that the way to the beautiful and 
worth while is through the sensational, 
or through the saccharine and sensuous. 
The common expression of this belief is, 
“You can’t get the children in this town 
to sing (or play, or listen to) good mu- 
sic. We have to give them what they 
like, and work up from there.” The sad 
sequel seems to be that we have never 
“worked up.” 


“Elevating” Musical Taste 


Being a young nation, having grown 
up more or less in isolation from older 
civilizations, and naving heard a great 
deal about the equality of man, we have 
naturally been an optimistic people, 
especially as concerned the possibilities 
of universal education. 

What are the facts? Do we all start 
with a period of musical depravity? Is 
there something about exposure ito 
transparent music which causes chil- 
dren to turn to that which is more 
subtle, more spiritual, and more in- 
volved? Is it possible to “elevate” the 
musical taste of the masses? 

Are there levels of musical compre- 
hension and ability to enjoy musical 
effects through which an individual 


passes as his physical, 
emotional life develops? 

Are there physiological and mental 
limitations that determine the level be- 
yond which one cannot go in the com- 
prehension, performance, and enjoy- 
ment of music? 

Are there some to whom any musical 
instruction is useless?. If so, how large 
a part of the population is this group? 
These are important questions that 
those who are entrusted with the musi- 
cal education of our youth must an- 
swer. 

Much of the energy devoted to specu- 
lation on the nature of the beautiful, 
and the consideration as to whether 
beauty is something inherent in the art 
object or something within the indi- 
vidual, might much more profitably 
have been spent on the scientific study 
of the musical nature of man and his 
capacity to assimilate and express aes- 
thetic realities. 
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Let MUSICAL AMERICA 
Bring Christmas Cheer 
Throughout the Year 


HE Christmas season is the time of the year when good 
cheer, happiness and friendship become more lasting. 
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One Section of the Girls’ Clee Club of Western Reserve University. 


Mr. Krone, 


Its Director, Is in the Top Row 


The slogan of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference for several years 
has been “Music for every child. Every 
child for music.” It has served its pur- 
pose well. It fits beautifully with our 
Declaration of Independence, which 
tells us that “All men are created 
equal,” and that all are endowed with 
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the right to “life, health, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Like most slogans, 
however, it must be qualified fre- 
quently in its application. 

For instance, should every child in 
your city schools receive an equal 
amount of music instruction? How 
many years of music instruction should 
they all be compelled to take? The 
answer has commonly come to be eight 
years; in many places, nine. How much 
do these last two or three years raise 
the musical level of the children of 
your community? 

There is a considerable body of evi- 
dence to show that the “average man” 
has an intelligence which functions at 
the level of a fourteen-year-old child. 
If it were possible to measure the mu- 
sical aptitude of our general population, 
we would undoubtedly find the “aver- 
age man” to have a lower musical than 
intellectual age level. 

Does this prove that we are not a 
musical nation, and are not likely to 
become one? No more than the fact 
that between fifty per cent and sixty 
per cent of our population live at the 
fourteen-year-old mental level proves 
that we cannot make or appreciate 
great intellectual achievements. 


Parallels in the Past 


Was the Golden Age in Greece—the 
age of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, and 
Plato—the result of a high intellectual 
and artistic average of the whole Greek 
population? Hardly. 

It seems almost impossible for an 
English musician to write about Tudor 
England without conveying the idea— 
usually based on the amusing first chap- 
ter of Morley’s charming “Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to Practicall Mu- 
sicke”—that every English gentleman 
of the- sixteenth century owned and 
played skillfully upon his “chest of 
viols” and sang madrigals at sight. 

Now, such a condition must seem 
slightly exaggerated—to say the least 
—to anyone who has a sense of humor 
and who knows anything about the dis- 
tribution of human traits, to say noth- 
ing of the English gentry of the 
sixteenth century. 

Assuming the condition td exist, how- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

On another page, one of your review- 
ers will doubtless have something to 
say about Geraldine Farrar’s recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 23. I doubt whether the notice 
will deal too critically with her, for 
she no longer requires appraisal in the 
conventional sense. 

Old devil that I am, I can not let 
the occasion pass without saying my 
say. I am not finding fault with La 
Geraldine’s singing, for her best sing- 
ing was done quite a few years ago. 
I don’t expect much in the way of sing- 
ing excellence of her when I hear her 
now; thus I avoid disappointment, 
thus I experience no surprise. 

But at her recital of recent date La 
Geraldine did things which are un- 
worthy of her as an artist, and she 
should be admonished for them. In her 
long years at the Metropolitan she was, 
indeed, an artist, if not the finest artist 
on that stage. Today, realizing her 
vocal plight, she bends everything to 
the gaining of plaudits, ruthlessly 
eliminating postludes in such songs as 
Strauss’s “Allerseelen,” in which she 
sang the penultimate note with a sob 
tone worthy of a radio crooner. Thus 
she inserts a high note toward the end 
of Brahms’s “Vergebliches Standchen,” 
overacting the song as though it were 
a “café chantant” composition, instead 
of a masterpiece in lighter vein. Here 
too she dispensed with the very impor- 
tant postlude. 

The final measures in the piano of 
Sinding’s “Sylvelin” were also altered. 
She paid her disrespect to Grieg’s 
“Lauf der Welt,” singing it so rubato 
that her accompanist was never with 
her, capping it all by singing this 
Uhland poem in French!!! 

* * * 

I could go on. But La Geraldine is 
more of the past than of the present, 
and I doubt whether the famed Gerry- 
flappers—many of them now sedate 
mothers of dashing boys and girls— 
take her as a model, as they used to, 
for their vocal aspirations. 

She is truly a vision, as she stands 
before us. At her New York recital 
her grey hair and her grey gown made 
ready slaves of the male members of 
her audience, to say nothing of the 
rest. 

This American singer, one of the 
greatest we have ever had, has for 
decades contended that there are no 
songs in English, either by American 
or English composers, worthy of her 
singing. You know that while she was 
at the Metropolitan a number of Amer- 
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ican operas were given without her in 
the principal woman’s role, because she 
refused to sing in English. She has 
sung a bit of MacDowell and Chadwick 
occasionally, but she sings no contem- 
porary American or English songs, and 
in their place gives us a group of 
Rubinstein, Ries, Grieg, and Mendels- 
sohn in English translation. Consider- 
ing some of the great vocalists who dis- 
agree with her about American and 
English art songs of our time, I can 
only say: How curious! How strange! 
How typical! 


* * * 


Out Chicago way they are talking of 
new blood in the conducting staff; and 
although nothing definite has been 
settled upon, I should not be surprised 
another year to see some radical 
changes. 

When Giorgio Polacco did not return 
this Autumn, I suspected something 
was up. Polacco was always a tower 
of strength in Chicago and his absence 
has been very much felt. The trio of 
conductors there now, Emil Cooper, 
Roberto Moranzoni and Egon Pollak, 
of whom Cooper was new last season 
and Pollak a revival from some years 
back, are excellent, each in his own 
way. But. 

Rumor has it that Toscanini may go 
there next: season. Wouldn’t that be 
a grand thing? It would mean every- 
thing for Chicago’s opera. Yet I doubt 
whether it can be managed. His de- 
mands for complete musical authority 
and for countless rehearsals would 
create new problems for Manager 
Johnson, problems for which even he 
might not find a ready solution. Guest 
performances for Toscanini would give 
the Chicago Civic Opera a red letter 
day series. As the Italians say (and 
they do run opera in the U. S. A., don’t 
they?) aspettiamo e vedremo, or if you 
prefer, we shall wait and we shall see. 


* * * 


But more than rumor is the news 
that Gino Marinuzzi, the brilliant Sicil- 
ian. conductor, who was with the Chi- 
cago forces during the days when 
Mary Garden was impresaria assoluta, 
will return. He is young, vigorous, a 
magnificent musician, and he would 
never have left his job, had he not 
protested the appearance with the com- 
pany of a lady who wished to sing a 
leading role but could not satisfy even 
a less demanding maestro than Mari- 
nuzzi. That lady was smiled upon with 
favor, to put it ever so mildly, by one 
of the chief backers of the company. 
Marinuzzi refused to conduct for her. 
She threatened him and swore that he 
would have to leave the company if 
he insisted on barring her. He barred 
her. Later he left... . 

In those days the Chicago Opera used 
to pay New York a mid-Winter visit 
each year. Marinuzzi came to us and 
conducted among other things Puccini’s 
“Trittico,” consisting of “Il Tabarro,” 
“Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi.” 
The work had had a dual world pre- 
miere in December the preceding year 
in two cities, in New York at the Met- 
ropolitan and in Rome at the Costanzi. 
Marinuzzi led the latter performance. 
In New York Moranzoni conducted. 

“Tl Tabarro,” based on a Grand 
Guignol thriller, was frowned upon at 
its New York premiere. When Mari- 
nuzzi conducted it at the Lexington 
Theatre in New York with the Chicago 
forces, we sat up and rubbed our eyes. 
What a performance it was! The lobby 
hummed with comment, critics and 
opera-lovers asking themselves if it 
was possible that this could be the 
same work. Marinuzzi vitalized it as 
Moranzoni had failed to. He also 


led “L’Amore dei Tre Re” superbly. 
I hope Chicago gets him. He is a 
great talent. He is an _ uncom- 
promising personality, but I feel sure 
that if Chicago gets him this time, it 
will stand back of him and not try 
to impose the wish of any backers. 
There is no fear that the lady to 
whom he objected will again attempt to 
sing, as she has in the interim gone 
into a business enterprise. Wasn't it 
perfume that she was to introduce to 
her American admirers (sic)? She 
started out glowingly, but, as in the 
case of her music, she didn’t finish. 
They sometimes don’t. 
* « 7 


There was great rejoicing all over the 
United States when the cables flashed 
the news that Galli-Curci had scored a 
big triumph in her London concert at 
the Albert Hall on Nov. 16. The great 
singer, whose admirers constitute a 
multitude of lovers of concert and op- 
era, had to sing fifteen encores, accord- 
ing to the reports, to an audience three 
times the size of a Carnegie Hall audi- 
ence. Think of that! 

After her successes in England, which 
were marked in other cities as well as 
in London, the prima donna will return 
here for a tour during the second half 
of this season. She will surely be wel- 
come, 

~ ~ > 

Albert Stoessel is rejoicing these days 
in one of those lovely bits of apprecia- 
tion which comes to a conductor from a 
famous composer again and again. 

It appears that Percy Grainger went 
up to the Worcester Festival in Octo- 
ber to hear Mr. Stoessel give a perfor- 
mance of his friend, Frederick Delius’s 
“Sea Drift,” for baritone solo, chorus 
and orchestra. Percy, as you know, is 
one of Delius’s closest friends, and, 
what is truly astounding, considers 
Delius about the greatest living com- 
poser! He wrote to Delius about Stoes 
sel’s performance. 

As a result, Delius has written to 
Scoessel most appreciatively, thanking 
him for introducing his work and per- 
forming it, according to Grainger’s 
statement to him, so admirably. Ac- 
companying the letter to Stoessel was 
a large, autographed photograph. 
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About a year or so ago you carried 
an editorial criticizing rather sharply 
and, as I thought at the time, properly, 
a plan to set up in the Concert Hall 
of the Barbizon-Plaza, which was then 
in process of construction, a number of 
plaques of American musicians. It was 
to be called the Barbizon-Plaza Hall of 
Fame. In choosing the musicians to be 
honored in this way, the music depart- 
ment of the Barbizon-Plaza enlisted 
the cooperation of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. 

The list finally voted upon was an 
amazing one. A tiny imp, whom I pun- 
ish by making him review concerts very 
frequently, has been snooping around 
the Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall ever 
since it opened this Fall. He tells me 
he sees nothing of the Hall of Fame 
or of plaques—in fact, he sees nothing 
but hall! What has happened to the 
Hall of Fame? I’d like to know. 


* * 


Musically speaking, the career of 
Lawrence Tibbett is a grand crescendo. 
After finishing up his new talking pic- 
tures—in his case singing pictures— 
during the Summer, Tibbett started out 
on a concert tour early last month and 
has already established a unique rec- 
ord. As one critic said in a recent re- 
view: “He is bringing a new message 
of expression to the concert stage.” His 
versatility, when one stops to think of 
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All the Geniality of John MacCormack 
ls Reflected in This Infectious Car- 
toon by Rafael. The Famous Irish 
Tenor, Who Had a Great Success 
When He Sang to a Vast Audience in 
London the Other Day, Will Return to 
America After the Holidays 





his successes in opera, concert and pic- 
tures, is truly amazing. His “The 
Rogue Song” was and is a distinct hit 
and is being shown everywhere; it is 
proving conclusively that a popular ar- 
tist making a fine picture can with it 
stimulate interest in his personal ap- 
pearances; for whenever “The Rogue 
Song” has been shown people flock to 
hear Tibbett in concert. In more than 
a few cities where he has been recently, 
they have had to put additional chairs 
on the stage, not a seat being left in the 
auditoriums themselves. 

Tibbett has sung in Santa Barbara, 
Denver, Detroit, Lansing, Youngstown, 
Ohio, Akron, Rochester and New Ha- 
ven, to mention just a few of his early 
season concerts. 

As I said, the houses have been sold 
out in great, big auditoriums. This 
means one thing: Lawrence Tibbett is 
today a real box office attraction. And 
you know they are few. 

It looks as though it were going to 
be a procession of triumphs, leading to 
his coming the second part of the 
season to New York to take up his 
duties at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
One of my imps tells me that he will 
de several new roles there this year. 

* * * 

In one of his recent reviews, Law- 
rence Gilman, the erudite critic of the 
Herald Tribune, asks why the gentle- 
men of the claque at the Metropolitan 
are not better actors. While the query 
undoubtedly is justified, still I am in- 
clined to believe it is unfair. Did Mr. 
Gilman stop to think of where the 
members of the claque must get their 
basic ideas of acting? Did he consider 
the circumstance that every night for 
twenty-four weeks they have before 
them the example of the semaphoric 
tenor and palpitating soprano, to say 
nothing of the baritones who stump 
about in shoes with soles three inches 
thick? There are extenuating circum- 
stances. After all, this is grand opera, 


Mr. Gilman, appends your 
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Vienna Society Opens Rare Musical Archives to Public 





Historic Friends of Music, 
118 - Year - Old Organiza- 
tion, Holds Exhibition of 
Treasures in Manuscripts 
and Instruments — Scores 
by Beethoven, Schubert 
and Other Famous 
Masters of Austrian Cap- 
ital Share Interest with 
Schumann’s Piano and 
Quaint Relics of the Past 

By Pauw STEFAN 


IENNA, Nov. 30.—The Society of 

the Friends of Music (Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde) in Vienna possesses 
two very precious collections of musical 
manuscripts and instruments, which 
are visited by musicians from all the 
world who happen to know about them. 
It is now proposed to make these 
treasures known to a greater circle 
than in the past. The collection of 
musical instruments has been newly 
arranged. A new arrangement of the 
collection of manuscripts will be made 
in the next few months. 

At the time of its foundation in 
1812, the society was the connecting 
link between composers, artists and 
friends of music. At that day there 
were no concert orchestras in Vienna 
and the only professional chorus was 
that of the Opera. But at that time, 
when the middle classes took posses- 
sion of the practise of music (which 
had been until then the affair of the 
aristocracy, and had been patronized 
in Vienna with enthusiasm), the desire 
for musical performances became 
stronger. Hence there followed the 
need of an organization. 

The Society of the Friends of Music 
was founded, an amateur orchestra 
was formed, and a chorus was chosen 
from among the members of the so- 
ciety. With these forces works by Han- 
del and Haydn were performed. 


Manuscript Treasures Preserved 


The organization’s archives are 
famed as a repository of precious 
manuscripts by noted masters of the 
last century. 

The society soon came into posses- 
sion of works by Beethoven who was 
nominated an honorary member of the 
society. Schubert’s genius was also 
early done justice to by this society. 
According to tradition, the latter com- 
poser dedicated to the organization his 
so-called “Gastein” Symphony, named 
after the famous watering-place where 
the work was reputed to have been 
composed. This performance never 
took place and the society performed 
another symphony, but it is reported 
that the manuscript must be some- 
where in the archives of the society. 
In spite of all researches, the work has 
never been found. The Society for 
Schubert Research doubts if this work 
was ever really composed. 

But the well-preserved works com- 
posing the collection of manuscripts 
are important enough. It may be said 
that, with the exception of the Nation- 
al Library in Berlin, no other Euro- 
pean musical collection contains so rich 
and important a trove of manuscripts. 
Among the most treasured is the manu- 
script of Beethoven’s “Eroica.” (Natur- 
ally, the society possesses the whole 
handwritten score.) The grated spot 
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P. Frankenstein, Vienna 





P. Frankenstein, Vienna 


contained the famous dedication of the 
work to Napoleon, destroyed afiter- 
wards by Beethoven, when the Corsicam 
was crowned Emperor. 

Another valuable trophy is the man- 
uscript of Beethoven's Sonesta for 
Piano, Op. 81 (“Les Adieux”). 

A third priceless relic is the begin- 
ning of the third phrase of Schubert's 
“Unfinished” Symphony; more them the 
first page of the partitur (here regro- 
duced) does not exist. We see further 
a diary of the seven-year-old Movart 
and a page out of Schubert's journal. 

The collections extend to recent times 
and contain many works by Brakes, 
also symphonies by Mahler. But there 
will be more opportunity to describe 
these treasures when the collection has 
been completely rearrange?. At pres- 
ent only a few showcases with mam- 
scripts are on view—samples, as it 
were—in the great hal] for imsire- 
ments. 

The collection of musical imsire- 
ments, like that of the manuscripts, 
dates from the beginning of the =- 
ciety, but has been increased gresily 
in recent years. When the ceniemsry 
of the society was celebrated im 1912, 
the collection included 400 pieces. Simre 
then 150 pieces have been added. 

Important changes among the fume- 
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P. Frankenstein, Vienna 
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Treasures im the Vienna Collec- 
: Shewe, Beethoven’s Ear Trumpets, 
able Spoons and Walking Stick; 
he from Schubert’s “Un finish- 
Seore. Below, a Huge 
Built at Berlioz’s Order; 
@ Page from the Diary of the 
Seven-year-old Mozart 
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P_ Prankenstein, Vienna 


tiemaries of the society have given rise 
tw tie mew arrangement of the archives. 
The collectiom of manuscripts and mu- 
sical instruments, augmented by a 
large library of books and music, was 
managed up to two years ago by the 
famnews custodian, Dr. Eusebius Man- 
dyczewski, who could boast of having 
beem a friend of Brahms. His merits 
as & musical researcher are not enough 
appreciated. Thus, he was the intel- 
lectual manager of the complete edi- 
tiem of Schuwhbert’s works. Mandy- 
emewski was a truly versatile musicai 
historiam, whe was well informed on 
every subject. He could always supply 
whatever material was needed, and 
Viemma owes to him great gratitude. 

Whem two years ago he fell ill and 
a short time afterward died, nobody 
kmew who would be nominated as his 
successor. But this was clear, that a 
simgle persem could not act as his suc- 
cessor. Therefore the management of 
the collection was entrusted to Mandy- 
emwski's former assistant, Dr. Hed- 
wig Krauss. An excellent, young mu- 
sal scholar, Dr. Charles Geiringer, 
who is a specialist in the history of mu- 
sical imstruments, amd who studied at 
the umiversities of Berlin and Vienna, 
was appointed as associate. Dr. Krauss 
amd Dr. Geiringer have carried out the 
mew organization according to the most 
moderm principles. 

It has beem held of great importance 
te arramge the instruments not only 


according to families, as has been 
usual up to now, but to arrange the 
groups in such a way that they will 
give a picture of the period in which 
they were used. Later there will be 
added reproductions of famous pic- 
tures showing how these instruments 
were played. 


Rare Instruments Included 


There is also a newly arranged col- 
lection of instruments from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
oldest instrument is a basso-flute from 
1501. Nearby are examples of lutes 
and theorbes. Some of these instru- 
ments have very strange shapes, as, 
for instance, the diminutive violins. 
The development of the stringed in- 
struments is shown by a series of well 
preserved specimens, some of which are 
very rare. Among the curiosities are 
so-called “nail-violins,” arrangements 
of chromatically tuned nails of iron, 
that can be stroked with a bow like a 
violin. Then we see a harp whose 
frame shows the shape of a torpedoed 
whale. 

All kinds of national instruments for 
the accompaniment of popular songs 
are shown, like the tarogota, employed 
by some gypsy orchestras; a Hungar- 
ian variety of the corno inglese; the 
Serbian gusla, and the Russian bala- 
laika. Then there are exotic instru- 
ments, like a xylophone from Siam, a 
Japanese shell, serving as wind-instru- 
ment, Chinese gongs, a drum from 
Africa, made of human skulls, and a 
second drum spanned over by African 
cannibals with human skin. 

The collection contains also some 
predecessors of the piano: for instance, 
a cembalo dating from 1546, a price- 
less treasure, whose apparatus is con- 
served in a chest—this instrument has 
no legs. There is also a cembalo that 
was in the possession of Josef Haydn, 
a wonderful instrument, built in 1775 
by Broadwood in London. It has two 
manuals and a sweller—generally seen 
only on organs. 

Here we see also the piano offered 
by the Viennese manufacturer Graf 
to Robert and Clara Schumann as a 
wedding-gift. Later it was given to 
Brahms and from him passed into th« 
possession of the society. In an ante- 
chamber to this collection we see a so- 
called octo-basso, a contro-basso of two 
men’s height that can be played only 
when one is standing on a foot-stool. 
This instrument has been constructed 
according to the instructions of Berlioz. 

In a special glass showcase is the 
skull of Josef Haydn; the primitive 
ear-trumpet of the deaf Beethoven, his 
walking-stick and tablespoon. 
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Musicians Are Snapped, Ensemble and Solo 
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Cosmo 
José Iturbi Cuts a Slice of Birthday Cake for His Hoste 
at the Birthday Party Given Recently for th 


Composer of Music of Today, Watches Hans Barth, Who Plays a Quarter- 
ng His Prelude into Music of Tomorrow to Be Played at Mr. Barth's Forthcom- 
ing Concert 


Saget ROO aS 


Eleanor Spencer Forsakes the Keyboard to 
Take a Stroll at Merano, now an Italian 
nm 


Montauk na wera, Second fr Righ cessful Recital Appearance in Evar 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet Seems Pleased to Return to the Unit tates for Its Second S Aime. Pinnera yr. Ez ) evansville College; Lois Hadley, Dire 
and Doubtless Many of the Natives Are Smiling for the Same Reas MA 3t Centre reme Right, Mrs. Clara Lieber Harper 


V 
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Giving the Young Artist | His Professional Chance 


MOUNT ing fl 


Rudolph Ganz Discourses on 
Aims of the Schubert 
Memorial, Inc., Following 
Appearance as Conductor 
of Its New York Concert— 

~ Heads Chicago Committee 
and Acted as Judge on Au- 
ditions Board 


UDOLPH GANZ has always been a 

musical pioneer. When any fron- 
tiers called, he has been one of the 
first to brave them and to conquer. 
New music, especially American mu- 
sic, has always found its champion in 
him, especially-in the days when the 
pianist-conductor was at the head of 
the St. Louis Symphony. Progressive 
ideas in teaching—he has been in the 
van with them at the Chicago Musical 
College. 

So when the Schubert Memorial asked 
him to serve as chairman of the Chi- 
cago committee that was organized as 
a part of the Memorial’s extension pro- 
gram, Mr. Ganz accepted. And when 
the third Schubert Memorial concert 
was given in New York on Nov. 21, it 
was Mr. Ganz who conducted the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony to accompany the 
young artists in whose choosing he 
had been a factor. 

It is another frontier—the selection 
of young artists to be given profes- 
sional appearances, with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony as a_ back- 
ground, and before one of the most 
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brilliant and knowing audiences that 
ever fills Carnegie Hall. 


From Far and Near 


“The most exciting part of the idea 
to me,” said Mr. Ganz, “is the fact that 
we are gradually becoming something 





Rudolph Ganz, Who Conducted the Re- 
cent Schubert Memorial Concert 


greater than merely a New York ac- 
tivity. The extension committee is 
gaining ground, with its local commit- 
tees in twenty-six cities, and there is 
increasing interest through the coun- 
try. 

“Especially important is the fact 
that out of twenty contestants for this 
recent honor, ten were from various 
sections of the country, one as far west 
as San Francisco. And one of the win- 
ners, Flora Collins, comes from Culsac, 
Idaho. 

“The other two winners hail from 
still farther distances, as Olga Zundel 
was born in Manchuria and Sascha 
Gorodnitzki in Kiev, but they have both 
been in America for many years. 


New Opportunities Open 


“To me it seems a good sign that 
the districts outside New York should 
be concerned to see their musical youth 
set foot on so high a rung in the lad- 
der. For the Schubert Memorial does 
more for its protégées than present 
them in this one concert in New York. 
Every city where there is a local com- 
mittee endeavors to plan recitals for 
them, and they have now the channel 
of the air, made possible through an 
alliance with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Artist Bureau and 
George Engles. So we shall soon hear 
them through a loudspeaker as well.” 

This concert was the third of the 
Schubert Memorial’s New York con- 
certs, the first having featured Muriel 
Kerr, pianist; Sadah Shuchari and Isa- 
belle Yalkovsky, violinists; and the 
second, Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, and 
Ruth Posselt, violinist. This year a 
singer, Flora Collins, mezzo-soprano, 
was chosen for the first time, in addi- 
tion to Miss Zundel, ‘cellist, and Mr. 
Gorodnitzki, pianist. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch is the Schubert 





eas age 39. seventeen years executive ex- 
perience with ational comcern desires similar 
position in a music school. Familiar with music and 
= activities. Wish to enter feld where can combine 

business experience and ability with om in music. 
Correspondence solicited. Address care of 
Mesicel America. Steleway Selidies, New York. 

















Memorial president, Mme. Olga Sama- 
roff is the secretary, Mrs. Gilbert H. 
Montague the chairman of extension, 
and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson chairman 
of the board of directors. The list of 
vice-presidents, directors and advisors 
contains many other illustrious names. 


Ganz to Lead Stage Works 


Mr. Ganz came from Chicago espe- 
cially for the concert. On his return, 
he began to work on a new project— 
another evidence of pioneering— 
which is to take place on Feb. 8 and 9. 


He will conduct in that city two per- 
formances of stage productions, an 
ambitious undertaking which takes this 
particular form for the first time in 
Chicago. The International Society for 
Contemporary Music, Chicago branch, 


is standing sponsor. The executive 
committee is headed by Frederick 
Stock, and the cast will include Ruth 
Page, premiere danseuse of the Chicago 
Civie Opera. 

The works to be done are these: the 
marionette story of “Don Quixote” by 
de Falla, and “L’Histoire du Soldat” by 
Stravinsky, both of which were per- 
formed by the League of Composers in 
New York three years ago. The sec- 
ond night will be devoted to Louis 
Gruenberg’s “Creation.” F. Q. E. 





Three Young Artists Presented 


in Schubert 


Memorial Concert 





HE Schubert Memorial, Inc., pre- 

sented three young artists chosen 
in competition in a concert given with 
eighty members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic -Symphony, with Rudolph 
Ganz as conductor, in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 21. The artists 
heard were Flora Collins, mezzo-so- 
prano; Olga Zundel, ’cellist, and Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, pianist. 

Following the playing of Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” Overture by the orches- 
tra, Miss Collins sang with Mottl’s in- 
strumentation two Wagner songs, 
“Stehe Still” and “Der Engel,” the lat- 
ter in particular an exquisite work. 
The young singer revealed a fine qual- 
ity of tone and cultivated vocal style 
in these works, and later had much 
success in a group of Lieder, in which 
she was accompanied at the piano by 
Mme. Lillie Sang-Collins. These were 
Dupare’s “Phydilé,” Brahms’s “Auf 
dem Kirchhofe,” especially well sung, 
and “Meine Liebe ist.griin,” and Schu- 
bert’s “Die Krahe” and “Auf dem Was- 


ser zu singen.” A charming presence 
and youth were Miss Collins’s other as- 
sets. 

’Cellist and Pianist Heard 

Miss Zundel in the Haydn Concerto 
for ’cello and orchestra, when she had 
conquered her initial nervousness, dis- 
played considerable technical ability. 

The concerto is one which bristles 
with difficulties and the two lengthy 
cadenzas alone were formidable tests. 
Tonally, her performance had more of 
incisiveness than sensuous’ charm. 
Both the young women would undoubt- 
edly be heard to better advantage in a 
smaller hall. 

The most sensational item was Mr. 
Gorodnitzki’s playing of Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E Flat. The young artist dis- 
played a prodigious technique, a bril- 
liant, full tone, and dynamics which 
were mainly on the loud side. He is in 
many ways the most promising figure 
recently advanced by the Schubert 
Memorial and was received with a pro- 
longed ovation. M. 





English Singers to Give Christmas Pro- 
grams 


The English Singers have been an- 
nounced for three Christmas carol pro- 
grams on Dec. 7, 13 and 20 in the Town 
Hall, New York. The artists sang re- 
cently in Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Sweet Briar and Harrisonburg. Later 
they were to appear in Chicago, Winai- 
peg and Toronto. In the last-named 
city they made their first broadcast on 
the C, P. R. Hour. 





Institute Gives Students’ 
Concert 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—The Cleveland 

Institute presented its first student 

program of the year recently before a 

capacity audience, which received the 


Cleveland 


performers with enthusiasm. Those 
heard were Frances Shapiro, Mary 
Louise Maier, Ward Davenny, Steve 
Kalinsky, Marguerite Evans, Amy 


Twitchell, Irving Fink, Rowena Kailer, 
Lawrence Stevens, Ernest Kardos, 
Estelle Berman, Elizabeth Stockler and 
Ethel de Gomez. 
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High Voice 
AT SUNSET 
(Sung by Rafaelo Diaz) 


High or Medium Voice 
OH MOTHER MY LOVE 
(Sung by Rafaelo Diaz) 


Low Voice 
WINTER 
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Translation: "Grace Leslie's concert mar-— 





BESONDERS WEGEN IHRER GROSSEN INTERPRE- 


velous success especially account her great 
art of interpretation five encores twelve 
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GRACE LESLIE 


“A very favorable impression was given in the Song Recital of Grace 
Leslie who is justly treasured in America. Superior technic and pro- 
nounced musicianship lend charm to her resounding mezzo-contralto. 
Combined with these singing characteristics are invaluable mental 
qualities, an asset to any singer. It is unusual for an American to pro- 
gram seldom sung songs of Pfitzner. In these she gave evidence of the 
art of delivery and musical power of feeling. Especially beautiful was 
the Feuerreiter of Hugo Wolf, given with fine German diction. On the 
same high plane stood the singing of songs by Ravel and the English 


group.”— Dr. Heinz Pringsheim, Berlin Allgemeine Musikzeitung, 


October 10, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie knows how to command attention. She possesses a 
dramatically colored contralto voice of rounded quality showing very 
beautiful tones. Equalization of her voice and binding of the registers 
are outstanding cultural distinctions of her singing. In songs by Pfitzner 
and Hugo Wolf, she proved that she understands the inner spirit of the 
German Lied.”—Walter Hirschberg, Berlin Signale, October 8, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie whose fame is already known to us gave a song recital 
of outstanding merit displaying the characteristics of her beautiful big 
contralto. Her great breath control and luscious voice shows to advan- 
tage in arias and songs of great import and captivates her listeners.”— 
Max Donisch, Berlin, Der Tag, October 8, 1930. 


“In the concert halls singers are still in the majority. Piano recitals 
are in the background. If one were always to hear such good singers as 
Grace Leslie we would not regret this. Her voice completely captivates 
one.”—Berlin, Der Deutsch, October 10, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie displayed an evenly balanced mezzo-soprano of pleasing 
cultivation. Her singing effects are obtained by discreet pointing and 
natural expression is the essential of each song interpreted.”—Ernst 
Schliepe, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, October 10, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie possesses perfect culture and balance of voice and ex- 
pression to an unusual degree. To name a high point in her perform- 
ance, she knows how to interpret Pfitzner’s Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer in its deepest meaning (thanks to the excellent training of 
her musical dark-colored voice and surprising strength of feeling). The 



































harmony laden offerings of the artist were supported by Michael 
Raucheisen’s finely felt art of accompanying.”—Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, 
October 12, 1930. 


“The American mezzo-soprano, Grace Leslie, whose voice is of sym- 
pathetic softness and yet capable of a full ringing tone, showed at her 
first song recital with songs of Pfitzner and Hugo Wolf, an astonishing 
perception, not only for the spirit of the German language but also a 
penetration into its feeling. Her interpretation of Wolf’s Nixe Binse- 
fuss was characteristic and captivating. The artist was the recipient of 
— and repeated applause.”—Berlin, Boersen Zeitung, October 
§, 2 , 


“In the song recital of Grace Leslie, the Pfitzner songs were an un- 
usual choice for a foreigner and she revealed in her singing of them an 
inner relation to this brooding music. Her serious temperament and 
sonorous contralto reached a high point of expression in Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer.”—Dr. Peter Wackernagel, Berlin Neue Preus- 
siche Kreuzzeitung, October 9, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie was greeted by hearty applause. Her voice is indeed 
well placed and sustained and has bright tones in the high register. She 
sang Wolf’s Feuerreiter with excellent declamation and Nixe Binsefuss 
by the same composer was given a light moving performance which 
satisfied. Her pronunciation of German was highly commendable. The 
singer interpreted with very fine feeling the subtle songs of Ravel and 
the English group also charmed.”—Dr. W. Sachse, Berlin Steglitzer 
Anzeiger, October 6, 1930. 





GRACE LESLIE IS AVAILABLE ON 





COMMUNITY CONCERT COURSES 








Exclusive Management, HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall, New York 





KRANICH & BACH PIANO, CatHerine WipMANN, Accompanist 
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Philadelphia Hatls Three Operas 
And Concert Events of Interest 


Richard Crooks Makes First American Operatic Appear- 
ance in “Tosca” with Bianca Saroya—Ponselle Heard 
in “Chenier” on Visit of Metropolitan—Women’s Sym- 
phony Plays Under Leman’s Baton 





HOMME UUUUNUNULUNNRANU CENA Anna evaaueeenniuianenaatnn 





PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The last 
fortnight’s ration of opera in this city 
comprised one performance by the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company and 
two by the Metropolitan. The home 
organization’s “Tosca,” on Thanksgiv- 
ing night, was highly effective from the 
theatrical standpoint, all the varying 
emotion of the Sardou melodrama being 
brought out, while the vocal side was 
extremely well cared for. 

The event signalized the American 
operatic debut of Richard Crooks, whose 
Mario excited great enthusiasm. His 
vocalization was beautiful in the “Re- 
condita armonia” and the “E lucevan le 
stelle,” and he displayed a notably good 
stage presence and personality. Bianca 
Saroya repeated her emotionally fervid 
Tosca, which as in the past was ex- 
tremely satisfying from both the dra- 
matic and singing standpoints. The 
“Vissi d’arte” aria was finely delivered. 
Miss Saroya and Mr. Crooks gave a 
superb performance of the great last 
act duet, “O dolci mani.” 

Chief Caupolican’s Scarpia was a 
vigorous and red-blooded conception. 
Excellently coordinated impersonations 
were given by Ivan Steschenko as An- 
gelotti, Albert Mahler as Spoletta, Ab- 





raham Robofsky as the Sacristan, Al- 
fred De Long as Sciarrone, Benjamin 
de Loache as the jailer, and Rose 
Bampton as the shepherd boy. Eugene 
Goossens was called to the footlights 
after one act and heavily applauded 
each time he appeared in the orchestra 
pit. He gave a sterling reading of the 
score, with discriminating consideration 
for the voices. 


Metropolitan in Two Bills 


A double bill of “Hansel und Gretel” 
and “Pagliacci” was given by the Met- 
ropolitan on Nov. 18. It was a most 
enjoyable event with familiar imper- 
sonators in the chief roles of both 
operas. “Hinsel” had Editha Fleischer 
and Queena Mario as the children and 
Dorothee Manski as the Witch, and 
“Pagliacci” had Lucrezia Bori as 
Nedda, Martinelli as Canio and Giu- 
seppe de Luca as Tonio. 

The somewhat stiff and unconvincing 
“Andrea Chenier” of Giordano took on 
unwonted dramatic continuity and 
fluency in the Nov. 25 visit of the Met- 
ropolitan. This was due to much vivid- 
ness put into the usually rather color- 
less role of Madeleine by Rosa Ponselle 
and exceptional acting quality in sev- 
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Authoritative Works 
of Importance to 
Students and Music Lovers 


Talks About Beethoven's Symphonies 
by Theodore Thomas and Frederick Stock 
with Preface by Rose Fay Smith 
Popular analyses of the nine symphonies, by two 
famous conductors, both beloved figures in American 
Untechnical in language and with simple 
diagrams,—the product of 
wide practical experience. 
found such clear and authoritative analyses of the 
themes and structure, so lucid an exposition of their 
relations, or a more logical account of 
own artistic development. 


Art-Song in America 
by Prof. William Treat Upton 


A comprehensive and interesting study of the development of 


song-composition in America, from its earliest beginnings to 
1930, illustrated by more than a hundred generous quotations 
from representative songs made clearly legible for playing at 
the piano. A frank, unbiased critique based on the study of 
the songs themselves. Cloth, $3.00 


New Harmonic Devices 
by Prof. Horace Alden Miller 


Modern harmony for advanced students and those who wish 
to acquire facility in writing in a modern style Particular 
emphasis has been placed on the eleventh and thirteenth as 
workable chord members, on whole-tone harmonies, and chord- 
building by superimposed fourths. Contains three hundred 
excerpts from the varied compositions of contemporary com 
posers. Music Students Library Cloth, $2.00 


Oliver Ditson Company 
Boston Tew York 






profound learning with 
In no other work can be 


Beethoven's 
Cloth, $2.50 





10 E. 34th St. 











Dobkin 


Bianca Saroya, as Tosca with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company 


eral of the subsidiary roles. Ponselle, 
Gigli and Basiola were all in most ex- 
cellent voice. The work of Ina Bours- 
kaya as the Mother and the Countess, 
and of Pavel Ludikar, as Mathieu, gave 
a considerable lift to the performance. 
Giuseppe Sturani, well remembered 
from the old Hammerstein days, when 
he was a principal conductor here, gave 
a good accompaniment in general, de- 
spite heavy-handedness in a few places. 

The Women’s Symphony, under the 
capable baton of J. W. F. Leman, gave 
the program at the fortnightly con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Music Club, 
in the Bellevue ballroom on Nov. 26. 
Evidences of diligent drill were obvious 
in the group of orchestral works, in- 
cluding Mozart’s “Tito” overture, three 
dances from the “Henry VIII” of Ger- 
man and the “Kammenoi-Ostrov” of 
Rubinstein. The familiar Liszt Con- 
certo in E Flat was well played with 
Lena Blanche Jones, as pianist soloist. 
Sheldon Walker bass-baritone, sang an 
interesting group of songs, including 
the Strauss “Zueignung” and “Tallyho” 
by Franco Leoni. 


Recitals Interest 


Harry Blank, a baritone both of ex- 
cellent natural voice and acquired tech- 
nique, was heard in the Academy foyer 
on Nov. 20. His diction was good 
throughout and he displayed a capacity 
for effective interpretation in Fauré's 
“Le Voyageur,” Schumann’s “Friih- 
lingsnacht” and songs by Poulenc. Cor- 
nelius’s “Ein Ton,” sustained on a 
single tone, proved an interesting nov- 
elty, which the singer negotiated suc- 
cessfully. 

Tilly Barmach, dramatic soprano, 
gave an interesting recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall on Nov. 20, offering a tax- 
ing schedule with much success. Two 
taxing arias of widely differing de- 
mands were done with tonal amplitude 
and emotional effect—the Liebestod 
from “Tristan” and the “Suicidio” from 
“Gioconda.” “Dido’s Lament” from 
Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” was finely 
delivered. Among many other attrac- 
tive numbers, Miss Barmach introduced 
“Der Tod ist die kiihle Nacht,” by 
Theodore Paxson of this city, a song 
of genuine merit. 

The gift of the music library of the 
late James Crosby Brown, the banker, 


for many years a generous patron of 
music here, was formally accepted by 
the Art Alliance on Nov. 24. Some of 
the rare and choice books were on ex- 
hibit in the art gallery of the Allance, 
and the newly organized Art Alliance 
Trio was heard in the Schubert Trio 
in E Flat, Op. 100, and the Brahms 
Trio, Op. 101. The personnel of this 
excellent addition to local organizations 
is Arthur Reginald, piano; Boris 
Koutzen, violin, and Willem van den 
Burg, ’cello. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist, gave 
her lecture recital, “Opera of Yester- 
day and Today” on Nov. 24 before the 
Zonta Club of Philadelphia. 

W. R. Murpuy 





SIMFONIETTA HEARD 





Philadelphia Ensemble, under Sevitzky, 
Gives Many Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta, 
under the leadership of Fabien Sevitz- 
ky, and composed of eighteen men from 
the string section of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, is enjoying the fifth anni- 
versary of its organization and is in 
the midst of a busy season. 

The first engagement for the season 
was in Atlantic City on Oct. 28, fol- 
lowed by a program the next night in 
the series of three concerts at the 
Bellevue-Stratford in this city. The 
opening and closing numbers on the 
program were a repetition of two com- 
positions on the organization’s first 
program five years ago. 

On Nov. 19, the Simfonietta ap- 
peared at the Penn Athletic Club, for 
the Mary Gaston Barnwell Founda- 
tion of the Central High School. It 
was the fourth time the ensemble had 
been selected to play for this organiza- 
tion. 

On the evening of Dec. 4, the Sim- 
fonietta played in the series of con- 
certs given by the music department 
of Bryn Mawr College, assisted by 
Horace Alwyne, pianist, and Maria 
Koussevitzky, soprano. 

The remaining dates for concerts in 
the Philadelphia series are Jan. 7 and 
March 18, with a special concert for 
children on Saturday morning, April 
11, all of these programs to be given in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. 
Included among out-of-town engage- 
ments are concerts in three New Jersey 
cities: New Brunswick, Jan. 19; Sum- 
mit, Feb. 18, and Passaic, March 30. 

Following the Simfonietta’s success- 
ful debut in New York last season, 
another concert is planned for the 
Town Hall on March 26. For this oc- 
easion Mr. Sevitzky is planning an in- 
teresting program. 


Grainger Choral Works Performed by 
Smallman Choir 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 5.—At a recent 
concert here, John Smallman and his 
A Cappella Choir repeated Percy 
Grainger’s “Marching Song of Demo- 
cracy,” which they gave for the first 
time in this city in 1926. For last 
month’s performance of this work the 
composer made a special reduction of 
the score for small orchestra, to blend 
in tonal strength with the thirty-six 
voices of the choir. Also on the pro- 


gram were Mr. Grainger’s “Soldier, 
Soldier” and “The Hunter in His 
Career.” 


Boston, Dec. 5.—A Tchaikovsky 
program will be given at the annual 
Winter Pension Fund Concert of the 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 28. W. J. P. 
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Russia’s Greatest Gypsy Singer 


THE WORLD: MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 








‘singing. 








Re Music 3 


Nastia Poliakova 

All the Russians the Bijou Theater 
could hold turned out. last night for 
the American. debut of Nastia Polia- 
kova, the celebrated gypsy singer. 
The artist appeared in gypsy regalia, 
beads and all, and sang her program 
to 'the accompaniment of two guitars. 

The authentic Russian gypsy voice 
baffles description, like the Russian 
gypsy music. It'is a voice, because 
it makes strange and _beautiful 
sounds, but ‘5 cannot be classified. 
Connoisseurs spe in, Nastia. Poliakovs 
the perfect example of sifch a voice, 
yet I cannot tell you what it 1s like, 
except that it is like nothing else. It 
is apparently contralto in range, and 
it is never off pitch. But its quality 
is so alien ears accustomed to reg- 
ulation. singing that we have as yet 
no words with which to evoke it. The 
effect, however, is powerful and im- 
mediate, and listening, one experi- 
ences unusual sensations, intimations 
of a bold immersion in the elemental 
passions of life. 

The songs and ballads that Polia- 
koya sings.-seem to be the natural 
creation of such a voice and such 
Indeed they would * be 
megningless in any other treatment; 
at any rate, their true flavor would 


escape us. Jake, for example, the 
usual refrain, ‘Once more, and -yet 


| egein,” which occurs in many of the 





| ‘on the 14th. 


Gypsy songs. With Poliakova this 
phrase is no stencil. It conveyed a 
different meaning at every repetition, 
and I have an idea that the singer 
never knew beforehand just what she 
-would be impelled to make it mean. 

The character of the songs varied 
only superficially, though their texts: 
took account of situations that con- 
trasted greatly in feeling and mood, 
Opening lines like “God forgive 
you,” “You jested,” “What is* un- 
happiness tv me?” “Odor of lilacs,” 
“The fateful hour,” “What a chorys 
sang at Yar's” (Yar’s was a restau- 
rant in Moscow famous for its Gypsy 
chorus), “Your green eyes” and “The 
biizzard” hint at a Gypsy awareness 
of the things that occupy most po- 
etic natures. Yet as Poliakova sang 
them she made clear the difference 
between the Russian Gypsy approach 
to these and that of the rest of the 
European and American world. This 
approach is savage and unreasoning, 
yet wise and cynical; imaginative and 
romantic, but never, Sentimental. In 
@ word, the Gypsy would shirk no 
emotional experience at whatever 
cost. 

Last night Mme. Poliakova'’s coun- 
trymen succumbed to the spell of her 
art without a struggle, and they 
speedily turned the concert into a 
Russian heart-to-heart affair, advis- 
ing her about the choice pf encores 
and exhibiting other evidences of a 
complete capitulation. This bizarre 
and gripping artist is to sing again 
Sunday evening, Dec. 14. at the 
Chanin Theatem If you were unable 
to get into the Bijou yesterday I 
would advise you to try the Chanin 








Space Does Not Permit Many Other Laudatory 
Expressions from the New York Press. 





Second and Third 
New York Appearances 


Chanin 


Theatre 


December 14th and 21st 
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THE GYPSY VOICE 


Mr. Samuel Chotzinoff, reviewing a concert by 
Nastia Poliakova, remarks that the Russian gypsy 
voice baffles description. “Its quality,” he says, 
“is so alien to ears accustomed to regular singing 
that we have no words as yet to evoke it.” Yet 
if he :neans the tendency of this voice to. elude 
ordinary standards of appraisal as to kind, qual- 
ity, size, range, etc., one imagines the same thing 
could be said of all genre singing. Whether it isa 
Russian gypsy singer, a French night-club singer 
or an American crooner, they have this much in 
common: that you have the greatest difficulty in 
saying whether the voice is a tenor, or baritone, 
or soprano, or contralto; whether its quality is 
good, medium or bad; whether it is large or small; 
how much of a compass it ordinarily makes use 
of, and on any wiven note what the pitch is. 
Chevalier, Jolson, Vallee and Cantor are excellent 
examples. Who knows whether any one of them 
has what we usually mean by a “voice”? Such 
singers keep the voice itself behind a sort of veil, 
so that you never apprehend it distinctly; what 
| they concentrate on is to project the song itself, 
without ever allowing your attention to be dis- 
tracted to their specific vocal endowments. 
| It would seem, then, that here is the founda- 
ition of an ideal art of singing, and indeed every 
so often some critic of the arts discovers one of 
ithese performers, and proclaims him < Heder 
|singer blooming unrecognized on some rialto. But, 
jalas, one suspects that these discoveries are too 
sanghine. For genre singing requires genre music, 
jand the moment you require it to perform more 
| ambitious music it reveals its limitations most 
|pathetically. Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, 
| Strauss and such composers did not write in the 
‘easy cadences that popular entertainers under- 
stand; they employed complex and difficult 
irhythms, which can be realized only by singers 
| trained for long and arduous years. 
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One Way to Vitiate an Opera 


INCE Moussorgsky’s “The Fair at Soro- 
S chinsk” or “Sorotchinzy,” as it is called for 

its Metropolitan production, has caused a 
very mild ripple indeed on the surface of musi- 
cal waters in these hereabouts, one may hazard 
a few random views in the matter. 

Protests are heard, from time to time, on the 
subject of our giving all operas in English, 
though this need not be considered here. A 
pertinent point is, however, if works are not 
given in English they certainly ought to be given 
in their original tongue, and, vice versa, if they 
are not given in the original tongue, they should 
be given in English. 

American singers are, for some unexplained 
reason, supposed to sing in every language, and 
like the Cheshire Cat in “Alice” “they all of 
them can and most of them do.” But German 
singers, as a rule, avoid Italian operas. And 
how many Italian singers can sing Wagner in 
German? 

It might be said that Russian is a language 
difficult to pronounce and that the alphabet is 
different. The alphabet may be admitted, but 
the pronunciation is not more difficult than 
German is to a non-German. At least one New 
York choral organization, the Schola Can- 
torum, has sung Russian with the same facility 
that it has sung French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. 

All this is tantamount to saying that “The 
Fair,” not an inherently thrilling score, loses 
much, sung in Italian, of the ruggedness of the 
Slavic original. Did not the composer even make 
a study of the patois of Little Russia before 
starting to compose it? Moussorgsky knew. 
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Calling for Sibelius Again 


E are very grateful to Leopold Stokowski 

for being the first conductor this season 
to give us some Sibelius. On Dec. 4 and 5 he 
played the First Symphony in his second week 
of guest appearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, and on Dec. 6 and 7 he 
played “Finlandia” and the Violin Concerto, the 
latter with Zimbalist as soloist. 

Years and months go by with repetitions of 
works that have little message for us, and even 
a few which bore us; but the lofty expression of 
Sibelius seems to strike a responsive chord in 
the breasts of but few of the gentlemen who 
preside over our symphonic orchestras. 

The First Symphony of Sibelius, to be sure, 
is not nearly his best, nor is “Finlandia” (which 
in recent years has come to be a piece for pop- 
ular programs) a work which offers an insight 
into the sharply limned personality of the great 
Finnish master. 

Toscanini played “Finlandia” last year thrill- 
ingly, with much Italian fire and little Norse 
color. He made a sensational success in it. This, 
of course, did not influence Mr. Stokowski to do 
it this year. But one can forgive the production 
of even so unimportant a piece as this, if we 
can hear occasionally one of the symphonies and 
the important Violin Concerto. 

What we yearn for is a performance by Mr. 
Stokowski or Mr. Toscanini, or anybody else 
who knows the works, of the Fourth Symphony, 
which in our opinion is Sibelius’s best. 

There is a movement under way to establish 
an organization to stimulate interest in per- 
forming the works of Bruckner and Mahler. We 
suggest as far more significant a Society for the 
Presentation of Important Music, for we feel 
sure that if such an organization existed, Sibe- 
lius would head the list. 
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Cou-tesy, North German Lloyd 

Serge Jaroff, Diminutive but Dynamic Conductor 
of the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, Which Is 
Captivating Huge Audiences on Its First American 
Tour, Smiles His Delight Over Manhattan’s Skyline 
from a Vantage Point Aboard the Columbus 


Guard—William J. Guard, press representative of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was the master of cere- 
monies of the musical program that preceded the 
second annual ball of the New York Newspaper Club 
at the Hotel Astor on Nov. 28. 


Paderewski—During his recent visit to Washing- 
ton, where he gave a triumphant recital, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski was the house guest of President and 
Mrs. Hoover. The famous pianist and former Pre- 
mier of Poland has known Mr. Hoover since the 
early days of the world war. 


Mills—Walter Mills, American baritone, has 
been made an honorary member of Omicron Chapter 
of Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia Fraternity of Music. Mr. 
Mills was initiated into the chapter, which has head- 
quarters at the Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati, 
when he gave a recital in that city on Dec. 7. 


Agnini—Armando Agnini, stage manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has been made a Knight of the 
Crown of Italy, in recognition of his services at the 
Royal Opera season last Summer, when two special 
performances of “Marta” were sung in Rome. Mr. 
Agnini has been associated with the Metropolitan 
for fourteen seasons. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, veteran band leader 
and composer, has written a march to be played 
during the bicentennial celebration of George Wash- 
ington’s birth in 1932. It is called “The George 
Washington Bicentennial.” Under Mr. Sousa’s baton 
the U. S. Marine Band played it for President 
Hoover at the White House the other day. 


Beckett—Wheeler Beckett, young American com- 
poser, who a few weeks ago conducted the Berlin 
Philharmonic and the Vienna Symphony in concerts 
at which two of his own works were given first per- 
formances, was the guest of honor at a luncheon of 
the American Club in Paris recently. Mr. Beckett 
was invited to conduct the Straram Orchestra in the 
Salle Gaveau on Dec. 1. 


de Magaloff—Prince Nikita de Magaloff, eighteen- 
year-old pianist, is the accompanist for Joseph Szi- 
geti during the violinist’s current American tour. 
The young artist comes from the Caucasus and left 
Russia after the revolution. When Rachmaninoff 
heard the boy play in Paris ten years ago he Was so 
impressed that he sent him to Isidor Philipp, who 
took him as a pupil. This year he won first prize at 
the Conservatoire. 
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Spooks at the Feast 


OME curious antics in and around 
historic Covent Garden were re- 
cently reported by the omniscient Asso- 
ciated Press. A popular British jazz 
conductor was recently “perturbed be- 
cause what he thought was the ghost 
of Siegfried, Richard Wagner’s hero- 
child, appeared as he played for a 
ball at Covent Garden. 

“Unnerved and shaken,” the report 
continues, “the composer wondered 
what retribution Valhalla, Wagner’s 
warrior heaven, would demand for 
modern music’s cacophonic, syncopated 
sins against the stately rhythms of 
another day. 


The Shock That Paled 


“As his baton marked the measures 
of a modern waltz in the Covent Gar- 
den arena, the composer-conductor 
noticed that the drummer had dropped 
his sticks and was staring wide-eyed 
across the hall. He turned and saw, 
he said, emerging from the wall a 
nebulous ghostly figure which he at 
first thought to be an illusion created 
by a rotating ball of shimmering mir- 
rors in the center of the ceiling. 

“The illusion shaped itself, he avers, 
into an armed, helmeted figure which 
glided majestically over the heads of 
the dancers and then faded mysteri- 
ously into nothing. 


The Culprit Confesses 


“The conductor’s baton stopped still 
and he, shocked, collapsed into a chair 


[ Jottings 
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in Lighter Vein 





which stood beside the podium. The 
band stopped its waltz and the dancers, 
amazed and thinking their leader ill, 
flocked toward him. 

“Wiping his forehead, the eminent 
maestro stated to the press: ‘I can 
scarcely speak calmly of what I saw. 
I am still shaken and unnerved.’ 

“Tt has been a rumor for more than 
a century,” continues the cable dis- 
patch, “that the Covent Garden Thea- 
ter is haunted, but the ghost usually 
reported is that of the dramatist 


Sheridan.” 
ok * * 


Probably on the trail of an actor 
who muffed his lines? 


- “s.e8 


Later: The whole thing was proved 
to be just a fireman’s helmet, which goes 
to prove that uneasy lies the head that 
wears a jazz king’s crown. 


* * * 


A Feeble Talent 


UDOLPH GANZ tells this story of 
the French conductor te whom his 
men were merely instruments, not 
human beings. An orchestra player 
rushed to him one day and exclaimed: 
“Oh, M’sieu’ le chef dorchestre, 
Durand, one of your second violinists, 
has just died!” 
“Hmm,” was the leader’s only reply. 
“But, sir, Durand is dead!” 
“Hmm,” said the maestro again, and 
after a pause, added thoughtfully: 
“A small tone, a very small tone! 


” 
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Relative and Corresponding 
Minor 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give a simple rule for re- 
membering the difference between rela- 
tive and corresponding minor. J. G. 

Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 16. 

The relative minor has the same sig- 
nature but a different letter-name. The 
corresponding minor has the same 
letter-name but a different signature. 


ace 
The Trill 
Question Box Editor: 

I frequently hear singers who trill 
on a semitone and sometimes this seems 
to reduce still further and become mere- 
ly a reiterated note. Is this justifiable? 

H. F. E. 

New Haven, Conn., Nov. 28. 

The trill should be executed on a 
whole tone unless otherwise indicated. 
Comparatively few singers of the pres- 
ent day, even at the top, have a real 
trill. 


9 9 9 


Opening Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

What were the dates and what were 
the operas when the Metropolitan, the 
Manhattan and the Boston Opera 
Houses were inaugurated? J. W. 

New York, Nov. 1. 


Metropolitan, “Faust,” Oct. 22, 1883; 
Manhattan Opera House, “Puritani,” 
Dec. 3, 1906; Boston Opera House, 
“Mefistofele,” Nov. 7, 1910. 


a ie 


Metrical Feet 


Question Box Editor: 

Please explain “dactyl” and “iambus’ 
and give examples. D. H. M. 

Milwaukee, Dec. 1. 

The dactyl is a metrical foot con- 
sisting of a long syllable followed by 
two short ones, the accent falling on 
the long syllable. It is the character- 
istic foot of the French classic drama. 
The iambus is foot consisting of a short 
syllable followed by a long one, the ac- 
cent falling on the long. The Shake- 
spearian dramas are in “iambic pen- 
tameter,” that is, lines consisting of 
five iambic feet. 


9 9 9 


The Vielle 
Question Box Editor: 

Is the “‘vielle’”’ which is indicated for 
the hero of Massenet’s “Jongleur” a 
primitive violin or not. I am under the 
impression that Miss Garden errs in 
this matter. M. C. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 26. 

The vielle is a hurdy-gurdy and not 
a violin. It was the characteristic in- 
strument of the jongleurs. 


Lecture-Recital Given 
by Henry Holden Huss 
for Newark Audience 








Underwood & Underwood 


Henry Holden Huss, Composer and 
Pianist, Heard in a Chopin Lecture- 
Recital in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 5.—Henry 
Holden Huss, noted composer-pianist, 
gave an illustrated lecture-recital on 
Chopin as the second in the series of 
concerts given by the music club of the 
Y. M. & Y. W. H. A. in Fuld Hall on 
Nov. 19. Solos were given by Jeanette 
Wiedman and a Chopin Rondo for two 
pianos was played by Esther Epstein 
and Ray Goldberg of the Music Club’s 
two-piano group. A large audience 
applauded the artists with enthusiasm. 

Pr. G, 


New York Piano Teachers’ Congress 
Holds Meeting 


A large attendance marked the sec- 
ond meeting of the season of the Piano 
Teachers’ Congress of New York on 
Nov. 6 at the Grand Central Palace. 
An interesting discussion on “How to 
Teach Sight Reading” was led by Les- 
ter Major, and participated in by 
Elizabeth Newman, Addye Yeargain 
Hall and Mr. Friedman. A short talk 
on piano class work was given by Mrs. 
Skeath. William O’Toole made an ad- 
dress on “Fusing Technique and Ex- 
pression.” The organization has added 
many new members and looks forward 
to a successful season under its pres- 
ident, Jennie Buchwald. 
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Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musica. America for 


December, 1910 





Hot Weather Still Continues! 


Voila, a tidbit from Chicago: 
I love Mary Garden, 
Her art is so warm; 
But if I don’t see her 
She’ll do me no harm! 
D1910D 
But a Native of Brooklyn, 
for a’ That! 


The engagement is reported 
here of Emma Eames and Emilio 
Gogorza, the baritone who lived 
so many years in New York but 
is now a naturalized Frenchman. 

1910 
To the Pure, All Things ... etc! 


Chicago.— Two performances 
of “Salome”’ have proved enough 
for this city and Strauss’s opera 
has been withdrawn. Colonel 
Steward, chief of police, gave the 
opinion that the opera was “dis- 
gusting.” 

D110 
What About Maud? 


Maud Powell and Francis Mac- 
millen, the distinguished Ameri- 
can violinist, were interested 
visitors ... ete. ... ete. 

1910 
Maybe a Blessing in Disguise? 


Vienna ...At last night’s 
performance of “Lohengrin” the 
chorus struck and declined to 
sing, merely opening and shutting 
their mouths without uttering a 
sound. 

1910 
“We Who Live to Please, 


Must Please to Live” 


(Headline) “Apathy of Public 
Killed Orchestra. Pittsburgh 
Symphony Organization  Dis- 
banded because of Lack of Sup- 
port.” 

1910 
4 Taste of His Own Medicine 


BERLIN, Nov. 30.—One of Ber- 
lin University’s centenary honors 
fell among musicians. The degree 
of doctor of medicine honoris 
causa was conferred upon Max 
Reger. It... is one too many for 
those who have been led as lambs 
to slaughter to programs abound- 
ing in Reger. It has been sug- 
gested that the award was be- 
stowed because listening to his 
fugues has helped to fill many 
sanitariums. 
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secnecvn. stevie wuningit 
(Continued from page 3) 

Sachs, a role for which he had been 


engaged by the Civic forces. A tower- 
ing figure and a mellow, sympathetic 
voice enabled him easily to place the 
cobbler as the central figure of the 
drama. Stressing the vigor and sturdi- 
ness of Sachs, rather than the reflec- 
tive, philosophic side, it was quite the 
best of the several roles in which this 
artist has been heard. 

René Maison gave his first perform- 
ance of Walther, a trying ordeal from 
which he emerged with considerable 
glory. He, too, had the advantage of 
an heroic bearing to give character to 
his portrayal. His singing had ample 
poetic feeling to reveal the beauty of 
the music, and not the least of its mer- 
its was the staying power and endur- 
ance of his vocal equipment, which 
permitted him to sing the Prize Song 
at the end with quite as much fresn- 
ness and enthusiasm as he began the 
evening. 

Lotte Lehmann, one of the most val- 
uable acquisitions the company has ever 
made, was a delightful Eva. She was 
always in the picture. Her buoyant, in- 
telligent singing was especially enjoyed 
in the quintet, which had a rendering 
of the rarest beauty. Maria Olszewska 
gave a hearty account of Magdalene. 

Especially imported for the role, Ed- 
uard Habich was a Beckmesser who 
would surely have delighted even Rich- 
ard Wagner. Not averse to caricature 
on occasion, Mr. Habich yet made the 
dissenting town clerk a human and 
credible figure. Though, naturally, he 
made no effort to display it, his voice 
was of satisfying sonority and round- 
ness, 

Oscar Colcaire, in the difficult part of 
David, vastly bettered the impression 
which he had made in his debut as 
Pinkerton. He has just the quality of 
voice for this music, and infused the 
apprentice with a good deal of liveli- 
ness. He needs only to grow into the 
role and achieve independence of the 
conductor’s helpful signals, to be a 
thoroughly notable David. Desiré De- 
frére gave a picturesque touch to the 
Night Watchman. 

Of the company of mastersingers, 
Alexander Kipnis sang superbly as 
Pogner and Robert Ringling, besides 
singing well, made Kothner stand out 
as a distinct individuality. Others of 
the group were Theodore Ritch, Ed- 
ouard Cotreuil, Giuseppe Cavadore, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Barre-Hill, Howard 
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Chicago Opera Gives de Falla’s Ballet “L Amour Sorcier 
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National 


Scene from the Finale of the Ritual Fire Dance 


Chicago Civic Opera. 


Preston, Antonio Nicolich and Eugenio 
Sandrini. 


Exotic Ballet Novelty 


“L’Amour Sorcier,” which followed a 
matinee performance of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” had as its especial distinction 
a quality of imagination which has been 
sadly lacking in previous attempts to 
thrust the ballet division of the Civic 
Opera into prominence—not to mention 
the same lack in some of the operatic 
productions, 

The setting for this little excursion 
into a rich field was of an intriguing 
modernity. The choreography of Lau- 
rent Novikoff for the most part 
eschewed the conventional in the heal- 
thiest manner. Innovations, such as 
shadowed silhouettes against a tow- 
ering backdrop, excited uncommon in- 
terest. The characters were adroitly 
conceived: the grotesqueness of the 
Witch and the Spectre of Pedro 
haunted the imagination. And the 
lighting, for the first time in the Civic 
Opera house, seemed to realize every- 
thing possible in the way of atmosphere 
and dramatic effectiveness. 

The story of the ballet, by G. Mar- 
tinez Sierra, had been rearranged by 
Mr. Novikoff, director of the Civic 
Opera ballet. Two new characters had 
been introduced and one dance added. 
The de Falla music, which the orches- 
tra played especially well under Frank 
St. Leger’s baton, has not, save in mo- 
ments such as the Dance of Terror and 
the Ritual Fire Dance, the brilliant in- 
vention of “La Vida Breve.” But it 
has color and mood of the right sort 
to set off effective stage pictures, and 
at least one telling novelty in the 
shouts with which the dancers accen- 
tuate the rhythm of the Fire Dance. 

The piece was mimed by Harriet 
Lundgren as Candelas; Edward Caton 
as Carmelo; Bentley Stone as Pedro; 
Julia Batashkova as the Spirit of 


the Flame; Sven Larsen as the Spec- 


tre of Pedro; and Michael Arshansky 
as the Old Witch. Offstage vocal con- 


tributions, which play an important 
part in several numbers, were sung by 
Jenny Tourel. 


The Soloists, at Centre, 


All in all, “L’Amour Sorcier” was 
the most encouraging gesture toward 
contemporaneousness that the Civic 
Opera has yet made. 


“Mefistofele” Revived 


A large and wondering “Why?” 
would be the most suitable comment on 
the revival of Boito’s “Mefistofele” at 
the matinee of Nov. 29. Alexander 
Kipnis was allotted the name part, for 
which operatic basses seem to have 
an unholy lust. That this distinguished 
artist sang it well goes almost with- 
out saying. 

For the rest, there was good singing 
from Claudia Muzio, Coe Glade, Cyrena 
Van Gordon and Antonio Cortis. The 
scenic effects ran from a fairly good 
Witches’ Sabbath to some of the most 


old-fashioned and indifferently lighted 
sets observed in recent years. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 
“Otello” Delights 

After the “Otello” of Nov. 25, the 
Civic Opera may well swell its chest 
in pride. For at least a decade, since 
Charles Marshall demonstrated his 


unique fitness for the title role, this 
masterpiece has been one of the proud 
boasts of the repertoire. And far from 
permitting it to stale with familiarity, 
the management has kept interest alive 
by a rotation of casts. 

The one offered this season, with the 
exception of a minor deiincion, is the 
best the work has ever enjoyed. Mar- 
shall’s Othello is as powerful and grip- 
ping a characterization as ever, and 
profits, in the way of new and perti- 
nent detail, from unremitting study. 
Muzio’s Desdemona is a lovely pic- 
ture, gracious, sympathetic, and sung 
with enchanting delicacy. It took such 
an artist as Muzio to disprove the tra- 
dition that, because brief, this is not a 
desirable role. Any role, in the hands 
of Muzio, takes on major proportions. 

The Iago was Vanni-Marcoux, who 
sang the part here for the first time 
with results of expected interest. He 
is never the obvious villain. Only rare- 
ly, but with devastating effect, does 


in Manuel de Falla’s Ballet, “L’ Amour Sorcier,” as Presented by the 
Are Harriet Lundgren as Candelas, and Edward Caton as Carmelo 


he permit to be glimpsed the consum- 
ing hatred for his chief, which is the 
motive force of his betrayal. Yet the 
contrast of suave exterior with the 
seething, malignant, real self, formed 
one of the most consummate bits of 
dramatic art we have ever witnessed. 

Chase Baromeo brought his wonted 
dignity and vocal authority to the brief 
scene of Lodovico. The Cassio of Giu- 
seppe Cavadore offered little basis for 
Othello’s jealousy. Maria Claessens, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Antonio Nicolich and 
Eugenio Sandrini completed the cast. 
Moranzoni conducted with the especial 
flair which he has for this work. 


Emma Redell’s Debut 


Emma _ Redell, American soprano, 
made her debut in the repetition of 
“Tannhauser” on Dec. 2, making an ex- 
cellent impression in the role of Elisa- 
beth. Miss Redell brought to her role 
an obvious routine, intelligence and dra- 
matic gifts. Her voice is of agreeable 
quality, of sufficient power, and always 
under discriminating musical control. 
Her success with the public was of 
gratifying proportions. Theodore Strack 
returned to the company in the title 
role. He is among the handsomest of 
tenors, and by no means the least of 
them vocally. The rest of the cast was 
that of the first performance. 
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THE CONSENSUS OF THE 
MUSICAL WORLD’S OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED BY THE 
METROPOLITAN PRESS AND 
CONFIRMED BY “THE NEW 
YORKER” NOV. 15th, 1930. 


S predicted hereabouts, this is one of the richest years 
in piano-playing. Within a week it was possible to 


hear such eminences as PADEREWSKI, GABRIL- 
OWITSCH, ITURBI, LEVITZKI, SMETER- 
LIN, and COPELAND; and a youngster of unusual 
talents, SIDNEY SUKOENIG, also gave a recital. 


MR. SMETERLIN, making his American debut, 


suffered perhaps from his setting. In a season less crowded 
with masters, his gifts would stand out more sharply. He 
is a well-equipped musician who feels the music that he is 
playing—feels it, sometimes, to the detriment of the music 
itself. He has restraint, however, and what he plays is 
indisputably his own idea—which is to say that, in spite of 
certain vagaries, his performance has the ring of authen- 
ticity. 

The return of MR. SUKOENIG drew an astonish- 


ingly large audience, and the youthful pianist manifested 
something more than what they once called “promise.” 
When the going gets heavy, he wades into the keyboard 
and fights, a procedure which did not help materially in 
lightening the thicker passages of the Liszt sonata. How- 
ever, he is a sound musician, and in his lighter moments 
he has plenty of charm. His playing of three ‘‘perpetual 
movements” by Poulenc was a distinguished contribution 
to the early season, and his own variations on an original 
theme were good enough to warrant another hearing—even 
by another pianist. Mr. Sukoenig is to be filed for reference. 


— spell of PADEREWSKI lingers. It is not to 


be expected from a man of seventy that he can outspeed 
such vivacious young men as Mr. Levitzki or Mr. Iturbi, and 
there are plenty of notes that, as the Germans say, go under 
the keyboard. On the other hand, Mr. Paderewski requires 
no sympathetic indulgence from the listener; his playing 
may be uneven, but there are so many supreme moments 
that it is well worth while to hear him. Forget the extra- 
musical history of the man. Remember only that he was 
Paderewski, almost alone in his field for many years—and 
. that, musically, he is still Paderewski and still without a 
7 duplicate. 





APEDA 


MR. LEVITZKI appeared as soloist with the Na- 


tional Orchestra Association, successor to the American 


: Orch 1 Society. Thi izati i i 
See MUSICAL COURIER, December 13th issue lakers, and ite ccnduster, Leen Baguin to 0 young aon of 


for COMPLETE CRITICISMS of Mr. Copeland’s definite accomplishments. Mr. Levitzki will be heard in 


recital later on, but it was obvious that he is as delightful 
Carnegie Hall Recital of November 3rd as ever. MR. GABRILOWITSCH’S only recital 
of the season was typical of him—a mode! of sound, sincere 


pianism. MR. ITURBI, most interesting of the new 


piano personalities, was as brilliant as ever, and as sane. 
It is unlikely that we shall hear a better new pianist for a 


Next New York Appearance, long time. MR. COPELAND, AS ALWAYS, 
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New York Concerts Draw Interested Audiences 





USP TUT ecce 


Concerts of Various Types 
Heard by Music Lovers 
Throughout a Fortnight of 
Unusual Events—Farrar 
Comes Back for Recital in 
Carnegie Hall and Pader- 
ewski Draws Record 
House at Second Appear- 
ance 


i. halls and even theatres 
were the localities where much 
good music was set forth for delecta- 
tion of concert-goers during the past 
fortnight. Several newcomers made 
good impressions and numerous older 
favorites came back to delight their 
large followings. Gina Pinnera tri- 
umphed in a well made program and 
Iwan D’Archambeau, formerly of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, gave his first New 
York recital. John Charles Thomas 
drew an enthusiastic house for his first 
appearance of the season. 


Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet, with Alfred 
Wallenstein, ‘cellist, substituting for 
Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, indisposed, 
gave its first concert of the season in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 
18. The other members of the organi- 
zation are: Sascha Jacobsen and Paul 
Bernard, violins, and Louis Kauffman, 
viola. 

The program had only two numbers, 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F Major, Op. 1, 
and Debussy’s one essay in this form. 
The playing of the organization was 
excellent in every way, and the substi- 
tution of Mr. Wallenstein served to 
prove his excellence as an ensemble 
layer commensurate with that which 
e shows as first ’cellist in the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. The two quartets 
were admirably contrasted both in 
choice and in performance, the Debussy 
being especially well done. It was a 
most interesting concert in every way. 


Chief Yowlache, Baritone 


Chief Yowlache, a Yakima Indian, 
made his New York debut in the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza on the evening of Nov. 18. 

Mr. Yowlache’s voice is one of fine 
quality and extraordinary range. It is 
also well handled. The singer elected to 
appear in Indian dress which added 
much in his native melodies but was an 
unnecessary adjunct to songs by Han- 
del, Kirsteiner, Krah and others. This, 
however, is a minor point. The major 
one is that the voice, the interpreta- 
tive ability and, which is more unusual 
than either, the diction of the singer 
proved of a high order. Mr. Yowlache 
is a welcome addition to New York’s 
concert-givers and will always be 
heard with pleasure wherever he sings. 
Kurt Ruhrseitz played the accompani- 
ments and a group of solos. J. 


Amy Comyn, Contralto 


Amy Comyn, contralto, Chalif Hall, 
Nov. 18, evening. Voice of good qual- 
ity, well placed, interpretative ability 
promising. Program included songs in 
German, French and English. Harold 
Genther accompanist. J. 
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Dagmara Renina, Mezzo-Soprano 


Dagmara Renina, mezzo-soprano, in 
private life one of the numerous Prin- 
cesses Troubetzkoi, gave an all-Spanish 
program in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 19. 

Mme. Renina has sung here before 
but never in a program of this type. 
Her artistic intentions are, apparently, 
of the highest. Her realization of them 
is a matter of individual reaction. 
Sayre Crawley of the Civic Repertory 
Theatre read an English version of 
the texts and Stuart Ross played the 
accompaniments. J. 


Compinsky Trio 
The Compinsky Trio consisting of 
Manuel Compinsky, violinist; Alex 
Compinsky, ‘cellist, and Sara Compin- 
sky, pianist, gave the first of two 








Walter Gieseking, Whose Piano Recital 
on Nov. 26 Was Devoted to Seven Liv- 
ing Composers 


=e 


scheduled concerts in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 19. The program 
consisted of Brahms’s Trio in C Major, 
Op. 78, Villa-Lobos’s Trio No. 3, and 
Smetana’s Trio in G Minor, Op. 15. 
The Villa-Lobos work, while well 
composed, suffered from a lack of va- 
riety here and there. It is in the con- 
ventional four-movement form and 
though “modern” in some respects, is 
not militantly so. It was interesting to 
hear, but the Brahms and the Smetana, 
both played with faultless ensemble, 
were more satisfactory in the long —_ 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The program at the Plaza Artistic 
Morning on Nov. 20 was given by 
Madea Colombara, soprano, who made 
her American debut; Edward Johnson, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, and Le Trio 
Morgan, consisting of piano, violin and 
harp. 

Miss Colombara displayed a voice of 
pleasing quality well handled in an aria 
from Catalani’s “La Wally,” and songs 
of Debussy, Brahms and Watts as well 
as excerpts from “Bohéme” with Mr. 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson sang Julien’s 
aria from Act I of “Louise” and songs 
by Scott, Carpenter and Griffes, win- 
ning high approval from his audience. 
The Trio played numbers by Machault, 
Tournier, Liszt and Seeabinem 
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Biltmore Musicale 


Anna Case, soprano; Ignacy Weis- 
senberg, violinist, and Claudio Frigerio, 
baritone, were the soloists at the Bilt- 
more Musicale on the morning of Nov. 
21. 

Miss Case contributed numbers by 
Mozart and Handel and with Mr. Fri- 
gerio sang a duet from “Don Giovanni.” 
Mr. Frigerio, who recently made his 
debut with the Metropolitan, was heard 
in Figaro’s aria from “Barber of Se- 
ville,” an old Italian number, and a 
song by Curran. Mr. Weissenberg 
played numbers by Schubert, Achron 
and Sarasate. J. 


Pierre Luboshutz, Pianist 


Pierre Luboshutz, pianist, who is well 
known as an accompanist, made his 
second appearance as a soloist in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 22. 

Beginning with Bach’s D Minor Toc- 
cata and Fugue in Tausig’s transcrip- 
tion, Mr. Luboshutz played the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, 
a group of Chopin, and a final group by 
Szymanowski, Debussy, de Falla and 
Strauss-Gruenfield. 

Mr. Luboshutz’s playing was charac- 
terized by vigor and by a tone fre- 
quently though not invariably fine. 
The Sonata was well balanced and mu- 
sicianly in conception and performance 
and the Chopin technically impressive. 
The audience was cordial in its ap- 
proval. J. 


Edith Romaine, Soprano 


Edith Romaine, soprano, Steinway 
Hall, Nov. 23, afternoon. Voice of long 
range and agreeable tone. Volume 
above average. Interpretative ability 
good. Program included a Gluck aria, 
German Lieder, French songs and two 
groups by American composers. Wil- 
lard Sekthberg, accompanist. B. 


Geraldine Farrar 


For the first time in two years, Ger- 
aldine Farrar gave a recital in Car- 
negie Hall, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
23. There was a very large audience 
(though not so large as two years ago), 
made up almost entirely of devotees of 
the former prima donna, who applauded 
— little discrimination all that she 
aid, 

The recital was one that calls for no 

critical examination. For Miss Far- 
rar’s interpretative ability, which was 
never noteworthy in Lieder and songs, 
is not sufficient to offset her present 
vocal limitations, and this ability is 
marred further by a series of gestures 
with the hands which have become man- 
nerisms. There were songs by Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Strauss, Wolf, Go- 
dard, Bizet, Ries, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein and others. 

Valentin Pavlovsky, a youthful Rus- 
sian, played the accompaniments in the 
restrained manner which Miss Farrar 
seems to insist on. In two solo groups 
he showed himself the possessor of 
genuine pianistic talent. 





© Mishkin 
Geraldine Farrar Returned to the New 
York Concert Stage on Nov. 23, After 
Two Years’ Absence 
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Cellist 


Mila Wellerson, ’cellist, was the solo- 
ist at the Young American Artists’ 
Series in the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
afternoon of Nov. 23. 

With Carroll Hollister at the piano, 
Miss Wellerson was heard in a well- 
chosen program consisting of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, and shorter numbers 
by Handel, Boccherini, Golterman, 
Kreisler and Popper. The audience 
was enthusiastic over Miss Wellerson’s 
playing which had all the qualities of 
excellence that have characterized it 
heretofore. ‘ 


Frederic Freemantel, Tenor 


Mila Wellerson, 


Frederic Freemantel, tenor, whose 
singing is familiar to New York con- 
cert audiences, was heard in recital in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
23. 

Mr. Freemantel’s program included 
excerpts from Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio, two song cycles, “Wenlock 
Edge” by Vaughan Williams and “An 
die Ferne Geliebte” by Beethoven. 
There was also a group of songs by 
Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, Quilter, 


Monro, Ronald and Chadwick. Mr. 
Freemantel’s singing was applauded 
by an interested audience. Alderson 


Mowbray played excellent accompani- 
ments. ; H. 
Friends of Music 


The third concert of the Friends of 
Music, in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the afternoon of Nov. 23, was one 
of the finer efforts of this organization. 
It brought to hearing Carissimi’s ora- 
torio “Jephte,” in a new orchestral 
dress by Vittorio Gui. This ancestor 
of the choral music of Bach and Han- 
del charmed by its delicate classic pe- 
riods, its apt recitative, several very 
beautiful solo airs and concerted num- 
bers, as well as by rhythmic effects and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
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HILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—A warm 

welcome was extended to Arturo 
Toscanini at his debut as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the concerts of Nov. 28 and 29. His 
brief exchange of batons with Mr. 
Stokowski brought a change in the 
seating arrangement of the orchestra. 
No longer were the violins massed at 
the left of the stage and the ’cellos 
brought forward on the right. The 
first and second violins were opposite 
each other, the ’cellos and violas at 
their back, the doublebasses on the left, 
the woodwinds and horns across the 
center and the battery at back center. 
This resulted in some unusual sonorities ; 
the strings in particular sounded fuller 
and richer than customarily. Mr. Sto- 
kowski has gained undoubted advan- 
tages in some details in his various 
shifts and changes of recent years, but 
it must be said that there are, on the 
basis of old memories, and the values of 
the present concerts, many things to 
be said in favor of the so-called “clas- 
sic” seating. 

The melodic line was always clear 
in the Cherubini “Anacreon” Overture 
and there was equal clarity in detail 
in the Mozart “Haffner” Symphony. 
The second half of the program was 
devoted to a superb reading of “Ein 
Heldenleben.” Mr. Toscanini was 
strenuously applauded at the end of 
each number and at the conclusion of 
the concerts was obliged to come out 
several times on the empty stage and 
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Toscanini Feted in Debut as 


Guest 
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bow his acknowledgements, something 
almost unprecedented in Philadelphia. 


New Work Heard 


The world premiere of a Chorale and 
Fugue by Arnold Zemachson, a Slavo- 
American composer resident for the 
past decade in New York, was a dis- 
tinguished feature of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts of Nov. 21-22. The 
chorale is devotional in mood, begin- 
ning in the bassoons and clarinets and 
mounting through the accession of the 
other choirs to a_ striking sonorous 
climax tutti. The fugue is skilled in 
counterpoint and developed with great 
variety. The work made a deep impres- 
sion on the audience. Mr. Stokowski 
was recalled several times at its con- 
clusion. 

The other numbers were of familiar 
fare, the Beethoven Fifth, played with 
electrifying vitality, the “Iberia” of 
Debussy, with its impressionistic tone 
pictures, and the Brahms*“Academic” 
Overture. 


Salzedo in Recital 


Carnlos Salzedo was the soloist at 
the Nov. 24 recital in the faculty 
artists series at the Curtis Institute, 
with his assistant, Lucile Lawrence, 
collaborating. Casimir Hall was filled 
to capacity and great enthusiasm was 
manifest. Of major interest was “Pen- 
tacle,” five brief pieces for two harps, 
written by Mr. Salzedo, the titles being 
“Steel,” “Serenade,” “Felines,” “Cata- 


combs” and “Pantomime.” In them, 
all of the potentialities of the harp 
were explored adroitly, and in “Felines” 
even a sense of humor was discovered 
for this stately instrument. Another 
of Mr. Salzedo’s compositions, a Sonata 
for harp and piano, had Miss Lawrence 
as the harpist, with the composer at 
the piano. Despite the somewhat simi- 
lar tone color of the two instruments 
this had a richness of fabric and sur- 
prising contrasts. The program opened 
with a dignified Pavane, played in 
memory of Lynnwood Farnam, the re- 
cently deceased head of the organ de- 
partment at the Institute. 
W. R. MurPHy 


Ernesto Dodds to Sing in Bolivar Cele- 
bration at Columbia University 


Ernesto Dodds, baritone of the Colon 
Theatre in Buenos Aires, who recently 
made his American debut in recital at 
Carnegie Hall, has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist at the Casa Italiana at 
Columbia University on Dec. 19. The 
occasion is the celebration of the cente- 
nary of the death of General Simon 
Bolivar, liberator of a number of South 
American republics. 


Ward French to Be General Manager 
of Community Concerts 


Ward A. French has been appointed 
general manager of the Community 
Concerts Corporation of New York, 
effective Jan. 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by that organization. Mr. 
French has had wide experience in or- 
ganizing concert courses on the com- 
munity plan in scores of American 
cities, will bring valuable collaboration 
to the New York group. 
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League of Composers’ Magazine In- 
augurates Series 


The first special supplement to Mod- 
ern Music, the quarterly review of 
criticism published by the League of 
Composers, appeared with the No- 
vember-December issue. This is a 
thirty-page brochure on “The Future 
of Tonality,” the result of researches 
made by Joseph Yasser, musicologist 
and organist. 

The series of portraits of living 
American composers, of which those of 
Ernest Bloch and Edgar Varése have 
already appeared, was reopened in 
the November-December issue with a 
study of Louis Gruenberg, by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer. This will be followed in 
subsequent issues by articles on John 


Carpenter, Aaron Copland, George 
Antheil, Emerson Whithorne § and 
others. 

The same issue contains articles 


on a new music theatre of Italy, on 
Alban Berg and Anton von Webern, 
and reviews of the important European 
and American festivals. 

“Music and the Machine” will be the 
subject of a later issue, which will con- 
sider in its various aspects the future 
of music as related to radio, the pho- 
nograph, electrification, sound films and 
other inventions. The emphasis will 
be on the new field opened to creative 
genius by these revolutionary mediums. 

Subsequent issues will include studies 
of the modern dance in Russia, Austria, 
Germany and America; reviews of new 
stage works here and abroad, with re- 
productions of their scenic decors; ar- 
ticles on the modern renaissance of 
choral music, and other subjects. 
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THE WORED 
(Samuel Chotzinoff) 


gifts as a pianist.” 








“Her choice of music had a finer purpose 
than mere desire to do the unusual, though 


charm of her personality and her authentic 


Excerpts from the New York Reviews of Her Recital, Nov. 12th 


THE ONE VIVID 
NEW PIANIST 
Or @a9e LEAR 


HARRIET COHEN 


NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 


(ALREADY ENGAGED BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA) 


Reviews from T he Coolidge Concerts:s 


Chicago: “Her playing made a deep impression. — Herald-Examiner 
Washington: “Her tone is amazingly beautiful.’— Daily News 
“A rare survival, these days—a romantic pianist. ’—Transcript 


THE TELEGRAM 
(Pitts Sanborn) 


uncommon quality. 


her program was unusual enough. Indeed that she wil 
Miss Cohen made us her debtors for a good departs for England.” 
many things,—her unusual program, the 


Mgt. RICHARD COPLEY, 10 E. 43 ST., NEW YORK 


Bechstein Piano 


“The audience received her as an artist of 
It is earnestly hoped 
play for us again before she 


THE AMERICAN 
(Leonard Liebling) 


“She proved herself to be a serious and 
sensitive musician with insight, 
and fine knowledge. 
plete and she masters a rich variety of 
shadings in touch and tone.” 


authority 
Her technic is com- 
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Begins 1930-1931 Season—Concert and Opera 


F AWARD JOHNSO 


Re-enters Metropolitan Opera for 9th Consecutive Season 


As Romeo, New York, Nov. 12 


‘‘He knows how to sing with rare intelligence and elegance of polished style. 
Appearance and action of ideal perfection.”°—N. Y. Sun. 


“Tohnson in perfect voice. Sang as if inspired. 
The same depth, the same color, the same per- 
fection of tone made the scene unforgetable. 
The acme of bel canto. The rarest treat.” 

N.Y. Post. 


“Romantic and convincing, singing with artis- 
tic skill.” Herald Tribune. 

“Thoroughly convincing . . . due chiefly to the 
excellently acted and intelligently sung Romeo 
of Edward Johnson.” N.Y. Journal. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19 
“Brains and sensitiveness, as well as voice. 
Mr. Johnson's interpretations throughout were 


those of athinker.” Philip Hale, Herald. 


“In excellent voice. He was adept in the 
smooth and suavely undulating flow of line, in 
the purity of vocalism, great persuasiveness in 
German. . . . subtleties and refinements in French. 
The painting of a large canvas.” Transcript. 


Toronto, Canada, Oct. 9 


“Poetry and refinement of interpretations. He 
is the man people go far to hear.” 

Mail & Empire. 

“Full house greets artist. He got an ovation. 

He sang with superb mastery of vocal art. A 


combination of great qualities, lyric, operatic 
and dramatic.” Daily Star. 


“One of the world’s foremost masters. Held 
the audience spellbound by dramatic intensity 


of interpretation. What faultless enunciation, MEO 
what complete mastery of his art!” Globe. RO 


Montreal, Canada, Nov. 16 


Good songs, good singing and a thorough understanding gave Johnson another 
triumph. The delighted audience wanted still more.” Daily Star. 


“What Mr. Johnson does not know about the art of bel canto is not worth knowing. 
Complete vocal technique. A voice of beautiful quality, lovely mezzo voce, fine 
phrasing, dramatic delivery, perfect diction, surmounts all technical obstacles. A 
magnificent sense of dramatic values. He is a complete master of his instrument.” 
Gazette. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 25 


“Unquestionably a tenor of the first magnitude. He sang throughout with a rich, 
warm tone, reaching his climaxes with a voice of heroic size and beauty, spinning out 
his pianissimos so finely, yet so purely as to completely thrill his listeners.” Register. 


“His art revealed a truly great singer, a superb musician and a fascinating person- 
ality.” Tribune-Capital. 
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OBERLIN GREETS 
NOTED VISITORS 


Heifetz, Myra Hess and 
Detroit Symphony 
Give Concerts 


OBERLIN, Dec. 5.—The recital season 
at Oberlin Conservatory is in full 
swing. A number of concerts have 
been presented on the Artist Recital 
Course and by members of the faculty. 

Jascha Heifetz gave a concert in 
Finney Chapel on Nov. 4, before. the 
largest audience which ever attended 
a concert in the recital course. He 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto, “The 
Lark” by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Ravel’s 
“Tzigane,” and compositions by Mil- 
haud, Strauss, Korngold and Mendel- 
ssohn. Isidor Achron was at the piano. 

The Detroit Symphony appeared in 
the third concert of the series on Nov. 
12, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as con- 
ductor. The program included Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture, the Brahms 
Third Symphony, the “Siegfried Idyll,” 
“Ride of the Valkyries” and Prelude 
and Love-Death from “Tristan and 
Isolde” by Wagner. 

Mildred Dilling gave a program of 
music for the harp in Warner Concert 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 12. This 
concert was presented free to students 
and their friends. Compositions rang- 
ing from Bach to Debussy made up the 
program. 





Myra Hess Gives Recital 


Myra Hess, pianist, played here for 
the fourth time in six years on Nov. 
18. As on former occasions, she com- 
pletely captivated her audience. Be- 
ginning with the Bauer-Franck Prel- 
ude, Fugue and Variation, Miss Hess 
gave also the “Italian” Concerto by 
Bach, the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel, and a 
group of works by Chopin. A generous 
number of encores were added. 

Bruce Benjamin, tenor and artist- 
teacher, who has recently come to make 
Oberlin his home, gave a recital of 
songs by Wolf and Brahms in Warner 
Hall on Nov. 20. A large audience of 
students and faculty heard this pro- 
gram with unusual enthusiasm. Axel 
Skjerne was the accompanist. 


KERNOCHAN WORKS GIVEN 





Choral Numbers Sung at Home of 
Composer 


A program of some of his choral 
music was presented at the home of 
Marshall Kernochan on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 20, when he and Mrs. Ker- 
nochan entertained an audience of in- 
vited guests. 

With Bruno Huhn at the piano, Mr. 
Kernochan’s part-songs for women’s 
voices, “Fresh Spring” and “The Sleep 
of Summer,” and his cantata “The 
Foolish Virgins” were capably sung by 
Margaret Crawford, Adelaide Cole, 
Rebekah Crawford and Margaret Gay. 
Everett Clark, Warren Terry, Frederic 
Baer and Herbert Gould comprised the 
singing unit for the male voice part- 
songs, “Song of the Huntsmen,”’ 
“Smuggler’s Song” and “The Legend 
of the First Cam-u-el.” The “Smug- 
gler’s Song,” hitherto known only as a 
solo, was heard on this occasion for 
the first time in its new male choral 
version and was so well liked that it 
had to be repeated, as were several of 
the other numbers. In the cantata Mr. 
Baer sang the solo capitally. 
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Concert Roster Includes Ap- 


pearances of Kathryn 


Meisle, Nelson Eddy, Jose 
Iturbi, Gordon Quartet 
and Don Cossack Chorus 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem made its first visit 
in years to Philadelphia on Nov. 20, 
being greeted by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence which nearly filled the Academy. 
The fine ensemble singing and uplift- 
ing devotional spirit which character- 
ize the work of Dr. Wolle and his 
group in their annual festival were 
transported to the strange auditorium, 
in a program which for the first half 
included several chorales, and for the 
second half the Gloria from the B 
Minor Mass. Forty members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave the ac- 
companiments. “World, Farewell” from 
the cantata “The Solemn Moment Is 
Impending” was sung without accom- 
paniment and with tremendously sol- 
emn effect. Heights of musical great- 
ness were achieved in the superb sing- 
ing of the various parts of the Gloria. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, formerly 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, and Nelson 
Eddy, leading baritone of the former 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
were heard in the series of Sunday eve- 
ning concerts at the Penn Athletic 
Club on Nov. 23. Miss Meisle nego- 
tiated with facility the florid measures 
of “Una voce poco fa” from the 
“Barber of Seville,” as originally writ- 
ten for coloratura contralto. She also 
gave an admirable reading of “O Mio 
Fernando” from Donizetti’s “Favorita” 
and of a Schubert group. Mr. Eddy 
sang with the richness of tone and ex- 
ceptional diction so characteristic of 
his work, among his numbers being the 
aria “Vi ravviso” from “Sonnambula,” 
Wolff’s “Es werde Licht” and “Friede” 
and an English group. The voices of 
the two singers blended beautifully in 
a duet from “Barber of Seville,” and 
each gave numerous encores. 


Iturbi Hailed in Recitals 


José Iturbi made two appearances, 
each of sensational success, recently, 
acting as chief soloist at the Matinee 
Musicale fortnightly meeting in the 
Bellevue ballroom on Nov. 18 and giv- 
ing a complete program on Nov. 14 in 
the Academy as part of the musical 
schedule of the Philadelphia Forum. 
On both occasions he displayed his vir- 
tuoso pianism in its most notable de- 
gree. In the latter concert he gave 
the world-premiere of “El Vito” by 
Infante, one of the newer generation of 
Spanish composers, who has dedicated 
this piece, requiring the utmost fleet- 
ness of fingering, to the pianist. Mr. 
Iturbi gave a lovely lyrical reading of 
Mozart’s Sonata in A Major, Op. 9: 
of Debussy’s “L’Ile Joyeuse” and 
Albeniz’s “Féte-dieu 4 Seville.’ Other 
numbers were Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 11, 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini and Alexander Tansman’s 
“Transatlantique.” At the Matinee 
Musicale meeting he was in exceptional 
form, giving splendid versions of works 
by Balakireff, Debussy, Chopin and 
Schubert. 

The Gordon String Quartet of Chi- 
cago made its first local appearance on 
Nov. 20 in Fleisher Auditorium, show- 
ing a skill in concerted playing of a 
sort to place it with the leading quar- 
tets of the country. It is composed of 
Jacques Gordon and Edwin Ideler, vio- 
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BACH CHOIR HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA 
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lins, Josef Vieland, viola, and Nahoum 
Benditzky, ’cello. Both in color and 
balance nothing more could have been 
desired than that which the group 
brought to the important Brahms A 
Minor Quartet, the andante being espe- 
cially beautiful. Other numbers were 
the Schubert Quartet in C Minor; the 
scherzo from the E Minor Quartet, 
Op. 44, No. 2, of Mendelssohn; the 
Nocturne from Borodin’s Quartet in D 
Major, and “Le Oracion del Toreno” 
by Turina, the last played for the first 
time in this city. 


Don Cossacks in Debut 


The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus gave two samples of their un- 
excelled ensemble singing here, one 
program at a concert for the Philadel- 
phia Forum, in the Academy of Music, 
and the other in the Penn Athletic Club 
series. The singing of the Slavic choir 
attained much success on both occa- 
sions. The rhythmic accuracy, the 
diminishing pianissimi, and the exquis- 





J. Fred Wolle, Conductor of the Beth- 
lehem Bach Choir 


ite tonal combinations drew constant 
applause. The programs ranged from 
religious works to secular and folk 
songs. Gretchaninoff’s “Pealing Bells” 
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was decorated with some realistic and 
novel effects, sounding as if played on 
a carillon. 

Horace Alwyne, director of the de- 
partment of music at Bryn Mawr, is 
giving a series of special morning lec- 
ture recitals under the auspices of the 
Modern Club, in the junior ballroom of 
the Ritz-Carlton. He will be heard in 
his informing talks, illustrated with 
complete numbers on the piano, on Dec. 
12 and Jan. 23. W. P. MurpPHY 





Kreutzberg and Georgi Give Dance 
Recital in Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Dec. 5.—Harald 
Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi drew a 
large audience when they gave a dance 
recital in the Unity Concert Course at 
the Montclair High School Auditorium 
on Nov. 14. The program ranged 
through many moods, and the music 
from Mozart to Satie. Several num- 
bers had to be repeated. Klaus Billig 
was at the piano. P. G. 


Nora Fauchald, soprano, will appear 
in joint recital with Frederic Baer on 
the Community Concert Course in Nor- 
walk, Conn., on Dec. 14. 
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TRIUMPHS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 





DRESDEN SAYS: 


BERLIN SAYS: 


VIENNA SAYS: 


LEIPZIG SAYS: 


LONDON SAYS: 


BUDAPEST SAYS: 


New York Times, Nov. 3, 1930 


“Audience enchanted.” (Pesti Naplo, Oct. 11, 1930.) 


THRONG HEARS SUKOENIG PLAY 


“Positively one of those pianists whose names one must re- 
member.”’ —(Saechsische Volkszeitung, Oct. 10, 1930.) 


“One of those artists who know how to fascinate their listen- 
ers.” —( Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, March 7, 1930.) 


“We rejoiced in musical acquaintance with Sukoenig. An artist 
with a beautiful touch.” —(D. Oe. Tageszeitung, Oct. 11, 1930.) 


“In the very first measure we hecame aware that we were contending with a genuine artist.” 


“At once aroused interest; executive musician out of common run.”—(Morning Post, Oct. 18, 1930.) 


New York World, Nov. 3, 1930 


Mr. Sukoenig exhibited much temperament. . . . He 





Photo by Vandamm 


(Neueste Nachrichten, Oct. 7, 1930.) 





Mr. Sukoenig played an unusual and ambitious program. 
There is no question that he has unusual talent and the in- 





stinct of the born virtuoso . . 





nique and a native capacity for the piano. . . . Even when 
his effects are open to question, they are done with the 


- a young man in his mid- 
twenties, he has much musical feeling, an extensive tech- 





virtuoso air, an air which proves the old proverb that you 
ean say anything if only you say it in a certain way. In 
pages of the Liszt Sonata he was thoroughly master of the 
situation and genuinely impressive. As a pianist, Mr. 
Sukoenig has a fine “forte”—a singing tone, and capacity 
for poetry and for true breadth. His program showed that 
he does not think in hackneyed or conventional playing, a 
fact borne out by his performances. . . . Carnegie Hall was 
filled with an audience of thousands and Mr. Sukoenig was 
very enthusiastically received. OLIN DOWNES 














showed us an ingratiating touch, a decidedly musical intelli- 


gence. .. . His technique was often brilliant. 


The New Yorker, Nov. 15, 1930 


The return of Mr. Sukoenig drew an astonishingly large 
audience, and the youthful pianist manifested something 
more than what they once called “promise.” When the 
going gets heavy, he wades into the keyboard and fights, a 
procedure which did not help materially in lightening the 
thicker passages of the Liszt Sonata. However, he is a sound 
musician, and in his lighter moments he has plenty of 
charm. His playing of three “perpetual movements” by 
Poulenc was a distinguished contribution to the early season, 
and his own variations on an original theme were good 
enough to warrant another hearing—even by another pianist. 


—R. A. S. 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd Street. New York 


Steinway Piano 
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ARBOS LEADS VIVID 
ST. LOUIS PROGRAM 


Schlusnus Is Orchestra 
Soloist—New Series of 
Chamber Music 


Sr. Louts, Dee. 5.—The third pair 
of symphony concerts conducted by E. 
Fernandez Arbos brought a program 
f rich orchestral coloring and playing. 
The string choirs made the most of 
the Handel Concerto Grosso in G 
Minor, and Mr. Arbos secured a color- 
ful triumph im a first performance 
here of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar” 
Symphony. The three dances from de 
Falla’s “La Vida Breve” formed the 
third orchestral portion of the pro- 
gram. 

Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, made 
a favorable impression as soloist, sing- 
ing “Eri Tu” from “Masked Ball” and 
songs of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Mahler, and two encores. His singing 
was marked by fine interpretation and 
quality of tone. 

La Argentina appeared in the Odeon 
on Nov. 11 under the management of 
Elizabeth Cueny, rousing a large audi- 
ence to ovations for her dancing. Senor 
Berdion was the pianist. 


Schubert Memorial Concert 


The Schubert Memorial recently 
presented Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
A. Faust as the first of a series of 
three recitals. The young pianist de- 
lighted her audience by dexterity and 
forceful playing of works by old and 
modern masters. 

A series of chamber music concerts 
is being sponsored by the Ethical So- 
ciety of St. Louis, the first event held 
recently in the Sheldon Auditorium. 
The concert was devoted to seldom 
heard works of Beethoven, including a 
Horn and Violin Sonata, three Scotch 
songs and the Septet. Assisting artists 
were Mrs. Helen T. Carpenter, so- 
prano; Mrs. David Kriegshaber, pian- 
ist, and solo instrumentalists from the 
St. Louis Symphony. 

HERBERT W. Cost 


Subscribe for MustcaL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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E. Fernandez Arbos, Who Is Again Con- 
ducting the St. Louis Symphony 





Stradivarius Quartet Begins Series at 
Mannes School 


The Stradivarius Quartet, with Leo- 
pold Mannes as lecturer, began the sec- 
ond year of its concerts at the David 
Mannes Music School on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 16. Messrs. Wolfinsohn, 
Pochon, Moldavan and Warburg played 
as the principal number the Brahms A 
Minor Quartet. An analysis of the 
work, illustrated at the piano, was 
given by Mr. Mannes. Opening the 
program were three short pieces by 
Ernest Bloch, Prelude “Night” and 
“Tongataboo.” An audience including 
students, faculty and subscribers wel- 
comed the quartet. 

The series includes five concerts on 
Sunday afternoons. The second pro- 
gram, on Nov. 30, included a manu- 
script Prelude by Emanuel Moor and 
the D Minor Quartet of Mozart. 


Budapest String Quartet to Arrive for 
Tour in January 


The Budapest String Quartet will ar- 
rive in America the first of the year 
for a six weeks’ concert tour under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. Their 
first appearance in New York will be 
on Jan, 4. 
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PASQUALE AMATO 


For 16 Years Leading Baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Complete Vocal Training: 
from the beginnings to the 
Concert and Opera Stage 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway and 73rd St., New York 


mra 9105 


By appointment only 
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Pavley Dancers, Garden 
and Gieseking Give 
Programs 


DALLAS, Dec. 5.—The Civic Music As- 
sociation opened its series of five con- 
certs on Nov. 3, at McFarlin Audito- 
rium, with a ballet program by An- 
dreas Pavley, assisted by the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Dancers. The dancers were 
most enthusiastically welcomed by the 
audience of 2500. In addition to Mr. 
Pavley, Lyda Arlova, Julia E. Comp- 
ton, Maria Flohre and Mlle. deRanitz 
were featured in solo dances. “The 
Silver Garden” number was especially 
beautiful. The Videballeton, which had 
been much advertised, proved a disap- 
pointment. The next attraction on this 
course was Dusolini Giannini, soprano, 
on Dec. 1. 


Mary Garden made her first appear- 
ance in concert here on Nov. 7, at Fair 
Park Auditorium, under the joint aus- 
pices of the American Legion and Har- 
riet Bacon McDonald. She was as- 
sisted by T. H. Dansereau, French pi- 
anist. The program, vividly presented, 
included modern French songs and 
arias from “Carmen” and “Louise.” 
Mr. Dansereau played splendid accom- 
paniments and gave an _ interesting 
group of piano works by Debussy, Ra- 
vel and deF alla. 


Gieseking Gives Recital 


Walter Gieseking, pianist, was heard 
in the second concert of the American 
Legion - Harriet Bacon McDonald se- 
ries, at Fair Park Auditorium on the 
evening of Nov. 19. His playing was 
brilliant in the Sonata in C Minor, Op. 
111, by Beethoven, the Fourth Sonata 
in F Sharp Major by Scriabin and 
other works. 

On the morning of Nov. 20, at High- 


land Park Town Hall, the Music Study 
Club presented Dorothy Kendrick, pi- 
anist, of Dallas, who has studied with 
Josef Lhevinne and was heard two 
years ago as soloist with the Dallas 
Symphony. She pleased her large audi- 
ence with her playing in the Sonata in 
A Major by Schubert, the “Carnaval” 
of Schumann, and a group of Chopin 
numbers. 

Carl Weiesmann and the choir of St. 
Matthews Cathedral, of which he is di- 
rector, were heard in an all-Wagner 
program on the evening of Nov. 4. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club 
gave its annual Armistice Day program 
on Nov. 11, and the Trio Club included 
Armistice Day numbers on its program, 
Nov. 12. 

Lecture Series Opened 


Hallie Stiles, American soprano, who 
has sung with the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris, will make her first appearance in 
Dallas on the afternoon of Dec. 9, when 
she will be presented by the music com- 
mittee of the Dallas Woman’s Club, 
Mrs. Frederick B. Ingram, chairman. 
This committee is also sponsoring a se- 
ries of lectures on musical subjects, the 
first of which was given on Nov. 21, by 
John Rosenfield, Jr., music critic of the 
Dallas News, on “Is Opera Dead?” 

Following its annual custom, the 
Schubert Choral Club has again insti- 
tuted twilight musicales, given once a 
month on Sunday afternoons. In Oc- 
tober, David Bruce Scoular, tenor, as- 
sistant to Helen Fouts Cahoon, head of 
the voice department of Texas Chris- 
tian University, in Fort Worth; Willy 
Stahl, violinist, and Tito Mirno, pian- 
ist, gave a delightful program. On 
Nov. 2, Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist, and 
Flora Briggs Bliss, pianist, of the fac- 
ulty of Kidd-Key College, at Sherman, 
were the featured artists. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





Benelli Works to Be Given by Kremlin 
Quintet 


Works by Sandro Benelli, composer 
and conductor, will be performed by 
the Kremlin Art Quartet in a concert 
on the evening of Dec. 17 in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. 

Mr. Benelli, who in 1926 organized 
the Florentine Choir, was engaged for 
an American tour after having given 
concerts in Florence, Naples, Rome, 
Bologna and other Italian cities. He 
was the founder, trainer and director 
of various choral schools in Florence 
and throughout Tuscany. 


Leopold Plays at Minnesota College 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minn., on Nov. 17. The program in- 
cluded Bach-Rummel Chorale Preludes, 
a Presto by Scarlatti, Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Serieuses,”’ a Chopin 
group, and Mr. Leopold’s transcrip- 
tions of scenes from Wagner’s “Gét- 
terdimmerung” and waltzes from 
Richard Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier.” 


Bodanzky at 


Annual Dinner 


The Bohemians, New York musi- 
cians’ club, will have as guest of honor 
at the twenty-fourth annual dinner this 
year Artur Bodanzky, on the occasion 
of his thirtieth anniversary as a con- 
ductor. The dinner will be held on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 21, at the Hotel 
Commodore. 

The following artists will participate 
in the musical program: Editha Flei- 
scher, soprano; Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto; Myra Hess, pianist; George 
Meader, tenor; and Friedrich Schorr, 
baritone; and the chorus of the Soci- 
ety of the Friends of Music under the 
direction of its chorus master, Walter 
Wohllebe. 


Rubin Goldmark, president of the 
club, will speak, and Mr. Bodanzky is 
expected to make a brief reply. 

Proceeds of the affair will be given, as 
usual, to the Musicians’ Foundation, 
Inc., which assists needy musicians. 
Sigmund Herzog, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, is in charge of 
the club’s preparations for the dinner. 


Bohemians to Honor 





Gregorian Chant (Music IV) 

Gregorian Accompaniment 

Liturgical Singing and Choir Conducting 
Harmony I, !]—Counterpoint I 


Vocal Production—Organ—Violin—Piano 





PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
Justine Ward Method, Courses I, II, III, IV 


Theory, Ear Training, Sight Reaai"e. Melody Writing 
Polyphony—Boy Choir—Musical A preciation 


Lessons in all the above subjects privately or in class. 
For further information, address the Secretary—Bradhurst 8000 


Victor Records 
of 
Gregorian Chants 
Pius X Choir conducted by 
Justine Ward 
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PORTLAND PLAYERS 
PRESENT SOLOISTS 


Van Hoogstraten Leads Stu- 
dents’ Concert—Recitals 
Given 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 5.—The Port- 
land Symphony, led by Willem van 
Hoogstraten, was greeted by sizable 
and exceptionally demonstrative audi- 
ences at the Public Auditorium, on the 
evening of Nov. 17 and the afternoon 
of Nov. 23. The reading of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony by Mr. van Hoog- 
straten was a notable one. Michel 
Penha, ’cellist, played the Concerto in 
C Major by d’Albert with distinction 
and individuality. 

Fernando Germani, organist, was the 
soloist at the second concert. A con- 
certo by Bossi displayed his technical 
equipment and musicianly virtuosity. 
Among the orchestral numbers was 
Ravel’s “Bolero,” which was so well 
received at an evening concert as to 
demand a repetition. The presentation 
of this composition was made possible 
by the generosity of a friend of the 
orchestra. 

The second of the orchestra’s pro- 
grams for students was given at the 
High School of Commerce on Nov. 10. 

The Portland Symphony String 
Quartet, consisting of Edouard Hurli- 
mann and Murray Simpson, violins; 
Ted Bacon, viola, and Ferenz Steiner, 
*cellist, is making frequent appearances 
in the grade schools of the city. 

Arthur Johnson, tenor, returned to 
Portland, his former home, to sing 
with the Apollo Club, Emery Hobson, 
conductor, at the Masonic Temple on 
Nov. 20. Mr. Johnson sang the in- 
cidental solos in Buck’s “Nun of Ni- 
daros” and the Schubert-Liszt “Omnip- 
otence.” In his three groups of solos 
he was accompanied by May Van Dyke. 
The audience welcomed him warmly. 
Robert B. Flack was the accompanist 
for the club. 

Sylvia Weinstein Margulis, violinist; 
Lora Teschner, ’cellist, and Ruth Brad- 
ley Keiser, pianist, comprising the 
Portland Trio, played under the direc- 
tion of the Allied Arts Club, at the 
Catlin School auditorium on Nov. 19. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 
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New Cadman Cycle Delights Club 
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A Scene from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s New Song Cycle, “White Enchantment,” 


as Given in Long Beach, Cal. 


From Left to Right, Mr. Cadman, Otto Ploetz, 


Margaret Messer, Harold Kellogg and Rosalie Frye 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 5.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s new song cycle, 
“White Enchantment,” was recently 
given a delightful performance before 
the Long Beach Opera Reading Club 
by Margaret Messer, soprano; Rosalie 
Frye, contralto; Otto Ploetz, tenor, and 
Harold Kellogg, bass, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Prior to the per- 
formance, Leon Rains, director of the 
club, lectured on “The Witch of Sa- 
lem,’ Mr. Cadman’s opera, which was 
produced by the Chicago Civic Opera 
several years ago. 

The new cycle, the text of which is 
by Nelle Richmond Eberhart, was given 
with action and a stage setting. The 
scene opens with a father, mother, 
daughter and friend of the family (Mr. 
Cadman) having after-dinner coffee. 
The suitor enters, covered with snow, 
takes off his overcoat and joins the 
group. With Mr. Cadman at the piano, 
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the quartet sings the opening number, 
“Fire on the Hearth.” 

Subsequent episodes are: “The Ladi-¢s 
of the Harem,” the story of the father’s 
travels as a gay young man; a duet, 
“Window Shopping on the Avenue,” for 
soprano and contralto, the daughter 
and mother respectively; “Three Harps 
Make Songs to Heaven,” a love song 
for the tenor; “Mignonette,” a remi- 
niscence for the contralto; and “Love’s 
Language,” in which the suitor seeks 
the consent of the parents to his mar- 
riage with their daughter. 

The cycle will be published shortly 
by the Oliver Ditson Company. 


ITURBI HONORED 


Lucrezia Bori Entertains for Pianist’s 
Birthday 


The thirty-fifth birthday of José 
Iturbi, Spanist pianist, was celebrated 
by a distinguished gathering at a tea 
given by Mme. Lucrezia Bori, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza on Nov. 29. 

A gigantic birthday cake, crowned 
by picturesque doll-effigies of Mr. 
Iturbi and Mme. Bori, was a feature 
of the occasion. Mme. Bori and Iturbi 
both were born in Valencia, Spain. 

In the receiving line, besides the host- 
ess, were La Argentina, noted dancer, 
and Richmond Harris, of the Baldwin 
Piano Company. 

Representing the world of music 
were: 

Anna Case, George Copeland, Florence Easton, 
Walter Damrosch, Antonio Scotti, Arturo Tos- 
canini, Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Ernest 
Schelling, Leopold Stokowski, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Mr. and Mrs, Otto Kahn, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, Mrs. Leopold Auer, 
Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harkness 
Flagler, Mr. and Mrs. John Erskine, Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Prince Serge Obolensky, Mrs. Frederick T. 
Steinway, Noel Straus, Mr. and Mrs. Felix 


Warburg, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Warburg and 
others. 


Immediately after the party Mr. 
Iturbi left New York by airplane for 
Detroit, where he began an extensive 
concert tour. 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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ROCHESTER FORCES 
PLAY NOVELTIES 


Goossens Conducts Matinee 
Concert—Tibbett Heard 
in Recital 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 5.—The second mat- 
inee concert of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, Eugene Goossens, conductor, 
was given at the Eastman Theatre on 
the afternoon of Nov. 21, before a large 
audience. The soloist was Alexander 
Leventon, violinist, assistant concert- 
master of the orchestra, who played a 
Concerto by Jules Conus. The music 
was of the conventional concerto type, 
with many bravura passages. Mr. 
Leventon played it well and was cor- 
dially encored. 

The symphony was the Mozart 
“Jupiter.” Two first performances in 
Rochester were an overture, “The 
Wasps,” by Vaughan Williams, and 
Debussy’s “La Mer.” Other numbers 
were the Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne” and Chabrier’s 
“Espana.” 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who was heard 
here with that organization several 
years ago, gave a concert on Nov. 21 
delighting a huge audience with a wide 
range of songs. His magnificent voice, 
musicianship and versatility won the 
audience at once. Encores were de- 
manded and granted from the very be- 
ginning of the program. His accom- 
panist was Stewart Wille, who gave 
several well-played piano numbers. 

Mary Ertz WI 








Frances Alda to Appear in Joint Re- 
cital with George Copeland 


Mme. Frances Alda, who has not been 
heard in concert for several seasons, 
will appear in a joint recital with 
George Copeland, pianist, in Carnegie 
Hall, on Sunday evening, Jan. 4, in a 
program of songs by Secchi, Philider, 
Handel, Purcell, Debussy, de Falla, 
Islas, Furster and Obradors. Mme. 
Alda will be accompanied at the piano 
by Frank LaForge. Mr. Copeland will 
play two new Spanish compositions for 
the first time in New York. 
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AT THE END OF THE DAY 
WITH YOU 


THERE’S A SUNNY SMILE 
WAITING FOR ME 


IN MY CASTLE OF 
DREAMS WITH YOU 
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John Charles Thomas 


““A Demonstration, the like of which never before has been s 
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DEVRIES PLACES THOMAS 


AMONG 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES 

Elation, awakened by the great and 
legitimate triumph of an American 
singer, speeds my hand as I write this 
record of the thrilling success that 
rewards John Charles Thomas after 
his long apprenticeship upon foreign 
operatic stages. 

Last night John Charles Thomas 
sang the “Pagliacci’’ prologue. We 
opera-goers know it line by line, have 
heard it from the throats of every 
famous and infamous baritone, antici- 
pate its pauses, its effects, its grateful 
high notes, but I believe I may safely 
say that in fifteen years I have never 
listened to it with keener pleasure, 
nor have I watched an audience re- 
spond to its utterance with more 
spontaneous fervor and enthusiasm. 


AUDIENCE THRILLED 


A thrill of delight flashed through 
the auditorium and every hand was 
enlisted to swell the tumultuous sound 
that meant success beyond his hopes 
to this plucky American, who has 
risen, by sheer merit from operetta a 
la Shubert to opera that is grandest 
of the grand. And I like to think that 
I was one of Thomas’ good prophets, 
that I gave him his first rousing 
praise in The American, and that 
from Brussels two or three years ago 
I reported his successful appearances 
there and expressed a wish to see him 
at the Auditorium. 

At the close of the first act of 
“Pagliacci” each principal took his 
and her call, but Thomas, having had 
his ovations earlier in the evening, 
refused to come out again and the 
audience made a new record by ap- 
plauding insistently for ten minutes 
after the curtain closed. 





THE GREAT 
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And ‘so the “1930 ice seems to be 


broken, and our Civic Opera public 
has awakened, thank heaven! Now, 
maybe, the ‘‘old days’’ are back! 

What need I add—the Thomas voice 
is gloriously warm, warm as southern 
sunshine, beautifully trained, smooth, 
mellifiuous in every register, eloquent, 
his art of refined and legitimate 
character, his acting sense directed 
by wise judgment and keen intelli- 
gence. 





CHICAGO 
EVENING 
POST 


Thomas Gives 
Big Thrill at 
Opera Debut 


By Karleton Hackett 


But despite all of these excellences 
it was really John Charles Thomas 
night at the opera. This popular 
American barytone made his debut 
with the company and not only made 
a hit by his singing of the “prolog,’’ 
but the recollection of it held over to 
the end of the act and led to a demon- 
Stration, the like of which has never 
before been seen in the Civic Opera- 
house. 

His voice was vibrant and firm. He 
sang the music with feeling and in- 
terpretative power, and all possible 
question was answered by the manner 
in which he held out the high notes 
on the end. First the A flat and then 
the final G. They came with a reso- 
nance and surety that settled the mat- 
ter; he had made good. 

They brought him out four times 
and cheered him with a will that over- 
came the normal inhibitions of our 
self-consciousness. Another American 
had made the grade, and the audience 
wanted him to know that they were 
with him. 








| 
| 


GEORGE ENOLES 
Managing Director 





Chicago Tribune 
Edward C. Moore 


John Charles Thomas made his 
debut as Tonio in the second, and 
promptly made it plain that he is as 
much of a personage in opera as in 
concert. To a full toned voice of great 
beauty he added commendable ability 
in impersonation, with the result that 
when he finished the prologue, the 
performance stopped for several min- 
utes. This was not a single manifes- 
tation by him. He was just as good 
during the opera itself. 








| Double Bill 











The week begins with a repetitic 
of the famous double bill, ‘Cava 
leria’”’ and ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ which, on tl 
occasion of its first presentation, wi 
nessed the most exciting and stim 
lating debut of this or of any rece! 
season. John Charles Thomas, wl 
introduced himself as Tonio in tl 
Leoncavallo twin, impressed me ; 
being entirely able to challenge Job 
McCormack’s place as the foremost « 
all vocal artists. Since then I hay 
heard him in recital. He has ever) 
thing, voice, personality, imaginatio 
artistic vision, charm, power, sent 
ment, musicianship, style in all i 
phases, taste, which is a compound « 
all the foregoing attributes plus e: 
perience. 

In the cast of “Cavalleria’’ in tl 
double bill for tomorrow night a: 


Glenn Dillard Gun 
Chicago Herald and Examine 








The unprecedented success of John Charles 
Thomas both in opera and concert this season 
places him indubitably among the greatest singers 
this country has ever produced. His remarkable 
triumph in Chicago was duplicated with the San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Philadelphia Opera 
Companies. The intense interest of the country 
in this great artist is attested to by the fact that 
the sixty engagements originally planned for his 
year had to be extended to eighty-four. The 
NBC Artists Service is honored to present Him 
again for the season of 1931-32. 





Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
of the 


National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
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711 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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AMERICAN SINGER 
‘STOPS THE SHOW? 
IN PACKED HOUSE 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 





JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, Ameri- 
can baritone, making his debut with 
the Chicago Civic Opera last night, 
was responsible for the greatest 
demonstration that the new opera 
house has witnessed. His account of 
the prologue to Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagli- 
acci’’ stopped the show before it had 
begun. Or, to be more accurate, this 
most famous and effective of all pre- 
ludes to a melodrama was interrupted 
by applause before it was finished and 
the curtain had to be held while the 
artist made many acknowledgements 
of the plaudits of the multitude. 

It was a multitude, be it recorded 
in passing, the house being more 
nearly filled than at any time since 


the opening of the season. 





Gorgeous Timbre 











MR. THOMAS, like his distinguished 
colleagues of the evening, is far more 
than the 


voice of splendid resonance and gor- 


fortunate possessor of a 
geous timbre. He is past master of 
the art of the lyric address. He is an 
actor of imagination and abundant 
resource. He reads his lines with the 
persuasive eloquence of a MacCor- 
mack, so that their meaning pene- 
trated the veil even of a foreign 
tongue. Finally he is a personality. 

No baritone has been greeted more 
warmly in the history of resident 
opera and none has more richly de- 
But he declined 
to usurp the spotlight. 


served the tribute. 





“John Charles Thomas sang the 
‘Prologue’—in fifteen years I have 
never listened to it with keener pleas- 


ure,” 


Chicago American 


Herman Devries 








“When he finished the ‘Prologue’ 


the performance stopped for several minutes.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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SIEMONN LEADS BALTIMORE ORCHESTRA 





New Conductor Makes Bow 
—Garrison Is Soloist 
with Symphony 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 5.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, which is supported by the 
municipality, began its sixteenth sea- 
son of concerts at the Lyric on Nov. 23, 
under the newly appointed conductor, 
George Siemonn. He succeeds Gustave 
Strube, who laid the foundation for 
the municipal orchestra’s progress dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. 

Mr. Siemonn comes to the post musi- 
cally equipped and richly endowed 
with personality. The success of his 
initial effort was stirring to the audi- 
ence. He demonstrated his ability with 
reserve force, slightly repressing 
rather than stressing emotional display 
during this program. 

The program included Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas” Overture, Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony, Carpenter’s “Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator” as the 
American representation (it has been 
announced that the municipal program 
is to contain specific American music 
interest) and the Overture to Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride.” The works 
chosen disclosed the technical grasp 
and the interpretative control of the 
new conductor. The general result was 
impressive in its precision, clarity and 
smoothness of rhythmic effects, and 
promises further progress and growth. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, who had 
been the soloist at the inception of the 
organization some fifteen seasons ago, 


appeared with her husband, the new 
conductor, as soloist at this concert. 
She was greeted heartily, and sang ef- 
fectively an aria from “Don Giovanni.” 
Her consummate skill was further 
shown in a group of four songs, or- 
chestrated by Mr. Siemonn, Rubin- 
stein’s “Der Traum,” Moussorgsky’s 
“La Pie,” Tchaikovsky’s “At the Ball,” 
and Arensky’s “Fishleins Lied.” Nu- 
merous floral tributes were presented to 
the soloist and the conductor, and fe- 
licitations were showered upon both. 


Paderewski Hailed in Recital 


When Paderewski appeared upon the 
Lyric stage, on the evening of Nov. 24, 
the audience spontaneously rose in a 
body, acknowledging the master pian- 
ist. This touching respect inspired the 
artist and aroused a mood that per- 
meated the evening’s program. The 
recital was under the local manage- 
ment of the Wilson-Greene Bureau. 

Louise Lerch, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, with Frank Chatterton 
at the piano, gave the fourth Peabody 
recital on Nov. 21. The singer demon- 
strated prowess as a dramatic artist. 

The Bach Club recital, on Nov. 19 in 
Cadoa Hall, was given by the Phila- 
delphia Music Fund Ensemble. Boris 
Koutzen, S. Dabrowski and Joel Belov, 
violinists; Maurice Kaplan, viola; Ste- 
phen Diak, ’cello; H. Wiemann, double 
bass; W. Kincaid, flute, and Margaret 
Shankin, pianist, presented works of 
Bach and Handel intelligently. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave its 
fortnightly recital on Nov. 22 at the 
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Paris to Bar American 
Bands, as Unemploy- 
ment Grows 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—A re- 

port received here indicates 
that American bands will not be 
welcomed so enthusiastically in 
Paris next “4mmer as has been 
the customv heretofore. The 
“talkies” are said to be forcing 
the musicians’ union there to 
tighten restrictions applying to 
foreigners. Three hundred native 
French players were put out of 
jobs recently in one day. Simul- 
taneously police began to demand 
working permits from foreign 
orchestras in night clubs, hotels 
and restaurants, and several have 
been forced to leave the country. 
French musicians say that Ameri- 
can college jazz bands arrive in 
the Summer, having “played their 
way” across on ocean liners. They 
are assured return passage by the 
ship companies for the entertain- 
ment they give passengers. But 
between ¢rossings they invade 
Paris, offering their services at 
low prices. ie # 
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Emerson Hotel, introducing the follow- 
ing members as participants of the 
program: Lucy Meyer, harp; Alma 
Metcalf, violin; Mary Martinett and 
Sarah Stulman, pianists; Clarabeil 
Johnston, soprano, and Eugen Marti- 
nett, baritone. 

The Harmonie Singing Society, Theo- 
dore Hemberger, conductor, gave its 
first program of the season at Leh- 
mann Hall, Nov. 25. The concert was 
termed a “Weltgesang,” and the num- 
bers presented covered the universal 
aspect of music. Elizabeth Gutman, 
character singer, was the soloist, and 
contributed Italian, French, Russian, 
Latin, American and Jewish songs ef- 
fectively. Howard Thatcher was the 
accompanist. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Amy Ellerman to Be Soloist with New 
York Oratorio Society 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, will be a 
soloist with the New York Oratorio 
Society in the presentation of “Mes- 
siah” in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 26. 
This will be Miss Ellerman’s second 
appearance with this organization. 

Other engagements for this artist 
include appearances in Somerville, 
N. J., Dec. 7; Port Jervis, N. Y., Dec. 
12; Midland Park, N. J., Dec. 19; 
Johnstown, N. Y., Jan. 8; Ithaca, Jan. 
15; Steel Pier, Atlantic City, Feb. 24, 
and Teachers College, New “York, 
March 11. 

Miss Ellerman is contralto soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church in New 
York, where she has sung under Dr. 
Carl’s direction for eight years. 





Mount Holyoke Choir to Give Annual 
New York Concert 


SoutH HaApLEy, MAss., Dec. 5.—The 
Mount Holyoke College Choir of 100, 
under William Churchill Hammond, 
organist and choirmaster of the col- 
lege, will give the annual Christmas 
carol concert in the Town Hall, New 
York, on, Dec. 19. 

The department of music has re- 
ceived a grant of $1,000 from the Mas- 
ter School of Music Association, Inc., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. The grant is to 
be used for the advancement of musical 
education. 


HOFMANN SOLOIST 
WITH DETROIT MEN 


Plays in His Own Work 
with Symphony—Other 
Novelties Heard 


Derroit, Dec. 5.—Josef Hofmann 
was the soloist in the pair of sub- 
scription concerts given by the Detroit 
Symphony on Nov. 27-28. Mr. Hof- 
mann played both the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto and gave a first performance 
here of his own “Chromaticon,” at the 
sixth pair of concerts. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted. 

The noted pianist, who is always 
certain of a popular reception in De- 
troit, won a warm reception at his ap- 
pearances. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch led the orchestra 
in a first performance in Detroit of 
Max Reger’s “Suite in the Olden Style” 
and Paul von Klenau’s “Hampstead 
Heath.” In the latter number the cho- 
ral parts were sung by boys from the 
chorus of the St. Francis Home for Or- 
phan Boys. 

At the fifth pair on Nov. 20-21, the 
orchestra played a first performance 
in America of Mraczek’s “Slavonic 
Dances,” which was conducted by Vic- 
tor Kolar. The Bruch Concerto was 
played by Beatrice Griffin, violinist of 
this city. Miss Griffin was accorded 
a hearty greeting. It was the young 
woman’s first appearance as_ soloist 
with the orchestra at the subscription 
concerts, and she acquitted herself no- 
tably. Last year she was soloist at 
one of the popular concerts under Vic- 





tor Kolar. She is the pupil of Ilya 
Schkolnik, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra. 


Paderewski Symphony Heard 


Other numbers heard at this concert 
were the Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“The Secret of Suzanne” and the first 
Detroit performance of Paderewski’s 
Symphony in B Minor. Gabrilowitsch 
conducted these. 

Mr. Kolar led the orchestra in the 
following program at the fifth con- 
cert of the Saturday night series: the 
“Sicilian Vespers” Overture of Verdi; 
Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poems, 
“Phaeton” and “Omphale’s Spinning 
Wheel”; Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian 
Sketches”; the Scherzo, Op. 45, of 
Goldmark; Jarnefelt’s Berceuse and 
Praeludium; Johann Strauss’s waltz, 
“Enjoyment of Life,” and selections 
from Herbert’s “The Fortune Teller.” 

At the sixth concert of Saturday se- 
ries, Nov. 29, Mr. Kolar gave the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky; Men- 
delssohn’s Overture, “Fingal’s Cave’; 
Herbert’s march, “Bagdad”; the ada- 
gio and scherzo from the String Quar- 
tet by Debussy; the Dream Music from 
Humperdinck’s “Hinsel and Gretel”; 
and the Bacchanale from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah.” 

A rare treat was afforded those who 
attended Victor Chenkin’s recital of 
international character songs in Or- 
chestra Hall on Sunday evening, Nov. 
23. Mr. Chenkin’s ability at charac- 
terization was well displayed in songs 
from the Italian, Gypsy, Hebrew and 
Ukrainian. He was applauded roundly. 

Eva Gordon Horadesky, contralto, 
was the guest artist at the meeting 
of the Tuesday Musicale on Nov. 25 
in the Institute of Arts. She was well 
received. HERMAN WISE 
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EW ORLEANS, Dec. 5.—“Yes, 

ma’am, we is ’spectin’ Mister Sidney 
any minute,” said the colored South- 
ern maid. A door opened almost simul- 
taneously and Sidney Rayner, Ameri- 
can tenor of the Opéra-Comique, strode 
into the room with the same vigorous 
determination with which he paces the 
stage—as though setting out for a goal 
—and with the same spirit which has 
inspired his operatic success. 

Mr. Rayner is on the first visit to his 
New Orleans home in three years, 
bringing with him European plaudits 
and fresh laurels from the West, where 
he sang in opera with Jeritza in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. He also 
brings a voice that displays new beau- 
ties of tone, a security, roundness and 
richness that come with maturity. He 
has shed none of the attractive sim- 
plicity which proves extremely winning 
with his public, but he has become a 
cosmopolitan, has absorbed the tem- 
perament of Italy, France, Germany, 
Spain, as he has absorbed their lan- 
guages. 

A true Bohemian, the young Ameri- 
can artist speaks animatedly, with 
quick gestures which are more sug- 
gestive of the Latin, but which have 
for him the naturalness of habit. He 
is at home, he told me, in the dream- 
land of the stage. He loves his life in 
Paris—the grease paint, the dressing 
room, the corner restaurant, his wife 
behind the scenes, his children listen- 
ing as he sings. The latter are his 
severest critics, he says with a smile. 

Sidney Rayner’s pride and joy 4re 
his two daughters and a son, Eric, 
born in Italy, who in a scant five years 
has already developed into a musician. 
The child, he relates, is familiar with 
many of the leading operatic arias. 

“Eric sings all the time,” says his 
father. “We cannot even make him 
realize that it is bad form to do so at 
table. ‘Tosca’ slips off his tongue as 
glibly as Humpty-Dumpty fell off the 
wall.” 

Welcomed in Home City 


The tenor’s formal reception in his 
home town was in a concert in the 
Auditorium, where he was presented 
by Maude W. Gosselin as the first 
artist to appear in her initial concert 
series. A large, enthusiastic audience 
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Rayner Finds America Hospitable 


After Operatic Exploits Abroad 


WUMMUUNEN ALI VONAALUgENAAU 











Sidney Rayner, American Tenor of the 

Opéra-Comique, Recently Heard in 

American Operatic and Concert En- 
gagements 


gathered to listen to a program which 
offered chiefly the operatic arias in 
which the tenor has made his success. 
Interspersed among these were two 
groups of songs. As a tribute, the 
young tenor was given a laurel wreath 
by the New Orleans Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Richard Bevan was his accom- 
panist. 

Following this concert, Mr. Rayner 
sailed for Havana, where he appeared in 
a concert in the auditorium on Nov. 22. 
He was assisted on the program by 
Carmen Roselle, a young Cuban so- 
prano, who has been making her home 
in New Orleans for the past few years. 
Miss Roselle, two years ago, was 
awarded a place in the finals of the At- 
water Kent National Audition. 

On his return to this city, Mr. Rayner 
will appear as guest artist with Le 
Petit Opéra Louisiannais in “Bohéme” 
on Dec. 9, and in the Saint-Sulpice 
scene from “Manon,” and the first act 
of “Pagliacci” on Dec. 11. The opera 
company is under the direction of Er- 
nesto Gargano, and presents all local 
talent. 

To Return for Tour 


Mr. Rayner will sail in December on 
the Europa, arriving in Paris three days 
before Christmas, to resume his duties 
at the Opéra-Comique. His two years’ 
contract with this theatre permits four 
months’ leave of absence each year. 
Arrangements have been made for him 
to return as guest artist of Le Petit 
Opéra next season, at which time he 
will make a concert tour of America, 
besides visiting Mexico and Central 
America. OTTILIE M. LAMBERT 


Henry F. Seibert gave an organ re- 
cital in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 


New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 7. 


CURTIS STUDENTS HEARD 
IN OPERA AND CONCERTS 


Vocalists Appear in “Boris” and “Lu- 
cia” —Recital and Radio Lists Given 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Artist stu- 
dents of the Curtis Institute of Music 
appeared in a lengthy schedule of pub- 
lic appearances in November, includ- 
ing three performances of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, affili- 
ated with the Curtis Institute. The 
presentation of “Lucia” brought to a 
hearing Rose Bampton, Daniel Healy 
and Albert Mahler. The cast of “Boris” 
included Messrs. Mahler and Healy, 
and Arthur Holmgren, Benjamin De- 
Loache, Genia Wilkomirska, Charlotte 
Symons, Irene Petina, Conrad Thibault 
and Abraham Robofsky. In “Tosca” 
Messrs. Robofsky, Mahler, DeLoache 
and Miss Bampton participated. 

Concerts were given at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa., and the 
Wednesday Club of Harrisburg. Robert 
Cato, organist; Mildred Cable, sopra- 
no, and Iso Briselli, violinist, were on 
the first program, accompanied by 
Joseph Rubanoff. Joseph Levine, pian- 
ist; Edna Corday, soprano, and Paul 
Gershman, violinist, were heard at 
West Chester, with Yvonne Krinsky as 
accompanist. Jorge Bolet, pianist; 
Agnes Davis, soprano, and Judith 
Poska, violinist, played in Harrisburg, 
with Theodore Saidenberg as accom- 
panist. 

Four radio concerts were given over 
the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The Curtis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Mlynarski, conductor, 
presenied the first concert with Judith 
Poska, violinist, as soloist. The Swas- 
tika Quartet gave the second concert 
with Wilbur Evans, baritone, as solo- 
ist, and Leon Frengut, viola, assisting. 
The third program was given by Oskar 
Shumsky, violinist, and the Connell 
Vocal Quartet. The Swastika Quar- 
tet presented the fourth program of 
the month. 

The first of a series of five chamber 
music concerts at the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art was given by the Swas- 
tika Quartet. 


Norman Schwartz Appointed Produc- 
tion Manager of Roxy Theatre 


Norman Schwartz has been ap- 
pointed production manager of the 
Roxy Theatre, succeeding Douglas 
Murray, who recently sailed for En- 
gland, where he will be associated with 
British International Pictures. Mr. 
Schwartz, who is one of the youngest 
executives on Broadway, began his 
theatrical career in the publicity de- 
partment of the Roxy Theatre under 
Martha Wilchinski. 


Judson House to Sing with Reading and 
Syracuse Choruses 


Judson House will sing the tenor 


roles in the Verdi “Requiem” and Nor- 
den’s “Thanatopsis” with the Reading, 
Pa., Choral Society on Jan. 22. In 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Dec. 11 he will 
sing Samson in Saint-Saén’s “Samson 
and Delilah” with the University Cho- 
rus of that city under the direction of 
Howard Lyman. 
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SIMONDS 


PIANIST 


IS AGAIN ACCLAIMED 
IN BOSTON 


v 


Boston Herald: Boston, Mass., Nov. 
2nd, 1930. 


Mr. Simonds has for some years been 
known as a young pianist of exquisite sen- 
sibility, admirable intelligence and fine taste, 
endowed with a nimble and delicately re- 
sponsive technique. . . . It has been pleas- 
ant to notice in Mr. Simonds during the 
past two seasons a steady growth of style. 
He has lost nothing in poetry and the power 
of evoking atmosphere, but he has added an 
element of boldness and brilliance—even, 
where needed, as in De Falla’s “Fantasia 
Baetica,” of harshness—by virtue of which 
Mr. Simonds becomes an exciting pianist. 


Boston Evening Transcript: 


Mass., Nov. 3rd, 1930. 


To the Fantasia (Mozart’s), he brought 
limpid tone that diffused light. It kept the 
line; it sang the phrases, with sensitive 
modulations and shadings along the way. 
From transition to transition Mozart’s de- 
sign expanded transparently, radiantly, in 
the impersonal loveliness that was ‘‘very 
personal” to Mozart. 

Mr. Simonds’s Bach was as characteristic. 
He drew no blueprints of counterpoint; but 
set musical ideas in buoyant and sensitive 


Boston, 


motion. . . . Mr, Simonds and his pedal 
can evoke Debussyan glamours, iridescence, 
poetized suggestion. . .. Mr. Simonds 
launched sonorities; released propulsive 


rhythms, broadened and intensified signifi- 
cant phrases; sprang at each variation as 
though it were new inspiration; so renewed 
the romantic ardor and abundance of the 
whole. . . . The meditative musician of sen- 
sibility can also be the outflinging musician 
of nervous energy. 


Boston Globe: 
2nd. 1930. 


. . » From the outset Mr. Simonds dis- 
played his constant care for detail; his care- 
fully planned interpretive ideas; his re- 
sourceful technique... . 

The longer Schumann piano works—with 
the possible exception of the “Etudes,” and 
they never had been greatly liked—ever have 
been wearisome to one person. But yes- 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 


terday Mr. Simonds’ performance of the 
formidable “studies” was something not 
quickly to be forgotten. Mr. Simonds’ 


romanticism is not of the hysterical, bond- 
bursting variety. Here an excellent taste 
for tone volume and emotional intensity 
stood him well; not once did he rant or 
pound. In future one would like to hear 
Mr. Simonds play some other extended 
Schumann piece, for the “Etudes” yesterday 
were an unexpected and deep pleasure. 


v 


Excl. Mgt. ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York 
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YVONNE GALL 


OF THE PARIS GRAND OPERA, L’OPERA COMIQUE, RAVINIA OPERA 


“Personality, temperament and intelligence, an occasion of interest and distinction, a 
musician and a connoisseur.”’°—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times. 





First New York Recital Town 
Hall, Nov. 7 


“Authoritative interpretess of 
song. —Herald Tribune. 


“Exquisitely enunciated texts, 
well controlled flowing phrases.” 
—Leonard Liebling, American. 


“She captivated her audience.” 
—Sun. 


“Able to satisfy even a most 
rigorous listener.”-—Journal. 


“Held her listeners in thrall. 
Magnificent diction which no 
superlatives could possibly over- 
praise.... Interpretive gift 
emerged like the sun.”—Noel 
Straus, Evening World. 





First Chicago Recital, Oct. 12 


“Completely captivated by the charm of excellently sung songs. This 
artist should return again.” —Tribune. 

“A singer who understands songs. . . . Tonal beauty.”—Post. 

“A model of immaculate taste and keen insight.”—Herald and 
Examiner. 


“Her debut one of the finest recitals of song literature . . . vocal beauty, 
interpretive finesse.”—Daily News. 


“Elegance, distinction and poise . . . tone of fresh and vibrant quality 
. . . Mme, Gall was listened to rapturously.”—American. 


First Cincinnati Recital, Nov. 22 


“Warmth, fervor, pathos and every other variety of emotional utter- 
ance are at her command.”—Enquirer. 


“A stimulating artist . . . the voice is beautiful and sensitive to the 
finest tonal coloration.” Commercial Tribune. 


First Canadian Recital, Toronto, Oct. 9 


“Made an excellent impression. Sang with great skill and authority.” 
—Globe. 
“A brilliant voice of polished, thrilling timbre.”—Mail and Express. 


“Sang with magnificent eloquence. Showed a phenomenal gift of pic- 
ture, dramatic delineation and character expression.” —-Daily Star. 





Concerts Now Booking for Spring and Fall 1931—Available only between Opera Seasons 





; ANNUAL { PARIS OPERA—WINTER SEASON 
ENGAGEMENTS | RAVINIA OPERA—SUMMER SEASON 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL, STEINWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


BALDWIN PIANO 











INDIANAPOLIS LAUDS 
THREE SONG EVENTS 


Schlusnus, Tibbett, and 
Brahms Quartet 
Are Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5. — Heinrich 
Schlusnus, baritone, a favorite with the 
audience of the Indianapolis Maen- 
nerchor was again enthusiastically 
greeted when the male chorus, led by 
Karl Reckzeh, gave its first concert on 
Nov. 24 in the Academy of Music. The 
chorus sang “Sternenacht” (Rinkens), 
“Du mein einzig Licht” (Lendvai), 
“Schlagende Herzen” (Fike) and 
“Morgan im Walde” (Hegar) all a 
cappella. An outburst of applause 
followed Mr. Schlusnus’s numbers 
which included Beethoven’s “Die Ehre 
Gottes” and “Adelaide” and groups of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss Lieder. 
Franz Rupp gave excellent support at 
the piano. 


Brahms Quartet Sings 


The Federation of Indianapolis Pub- 
lic School Teachers presented the 
Brahms Quartet, Lari Banks, Nadine 
Cox, sopranos; Lydia Summers and 
Elinor Markey, contraltos, with Susan 
Wallace at the piano, in Caleb Mills 
Hall on Nov. 21, giving a matinee pro- 
gram for school children and another in 
the evening for subscribers. A pleasing 
arrangement of songs was made up of 
eighteenth century French songs, 
Czecho-Slovakian folk-songs, old En- 
glish airs, and others by Brahms, 
Dvorak, Donati, Croce and Duparc. 

For the third of its series, the Fed- 
eration of Public School ‘Teachers 
sponsored Lawrence Tibbett in a re- 
cital program, assisted by Stewart 
Wille, piano soloist and accompanist. 
on Dec. 1. The aria “Eri tu” and 
songs of Erich Wolff, Brahms, Strauss, 
John Alden Carpenter and lighter num- 
bers comprised Mr. Tibbett’s program. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





American Dalcroze Institute Gives 
Demonstrations 


The American Dalcroze Institute in 
New York began a new year of work 
early in October. Normal, adult and 
children’s classes are being conducted 
at the institute. Paul Boepple, di- 
rector, took a group of students to the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Convention 
at Atlantic City on Nov. 10, where he 
was engaged to give a demonstration 
of the work being done at the institute. 
On Nov. 18 a similar demonstration was 
given at the New Jersey College for 
Women at New Brunswick, and another 
at the Studio Club in New York on 
Nov. 25. Open classes are held on the 
first and third Wednesdays of each 
month, during which the advanced work 
may be observed by visitors. 


Artists Heard at Monthly Meeting of 
Musicians Club 


At the monthly musicale and meet- 
ing of the Musicians Club of New 
York, at the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of Nov. 18, the program was 
given by Gina Pinnera, soprano, and 
Olga Zundel, ’cellist, with Walter Golde 
and Arthur Bergh as accompanists. In 
songs and arias, Mme. Pinnera was 
given the warmest approval, as was 
Miss Zundel in an old French sonata 
and shorter pieces. A collation was 
served after the program. 
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SUCCESSION OF MUSICAL 
EVENTS FOR LONG BEACH 





Local and Visiting Artists Provide Busy 
Schedule for Early Season 


LoNG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 5.—Marie 
Tiffany, soprano; Louise Barnhardt, 
contralto; Enzo Aita, tenor; G. Mar- 
tino-Rossi, baritone, and Sanford 
Schussel, .accompanist-director, were 
presented in “An Evening of Opera,” 
in the Municipal Auditorium on Nov. 
14, as the second event in the Civic 
Concert Series, managed by Katheryn 
Coffield. A buffet supper was given for 
the artists by the Musical Arts Club 
after the concert. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, duo- 
pianists, were heard in the Municipal 
Auditorium as the second event in the 
Philharmonic Course, L. D. Frey, man- 
ager, on Nov, 21. The artists were en- 
tertained at the Pacific Coast Club by 
the Musical Arts Club after the con- 
cert. L. E. Behymer, impresario, an 
honorary member of the Musical Arts 
Club, introduced the two pianists. 

Dino Borgioli, tenor, appeared in the 
Municipal Auditorium on Nov. 24, the 
third event in the Philharmonic Course. 

The Royal Russian Chorus was well 
received in the five performances given 
under the management of Katheryn 
Coffield, of the Civic Concert Series. 


Two Concerts in Churches 


A secular concert was given by the 
choir of First M. E. Church, Dorothy 
Stearns Mayer, director, on Nov. 18. 
Lillian Brandvig; organist, prefaced the 
concert with a program of organ se- 
lections. Soloists during the evening 
were Beaumont Smith and Paul Gelvin, 
tenors; Ruth Foster Herman, contralto; 
Robert Dickinson, baritone; C. Evan 
Engberg, bass, and Dorothy S. Mayer, 
soprano. Accompanists were Mrs. C. 
Evan Engberg and Lillian Brandvig. 

The choir of First Congregational 
Church, under the direction of Ray- 
mond Moremen, sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” on Nov. 23. Soloists 
were Genevieve E. Marshall and Mabel 
Steinecker, sopranos, and Grafton Linn, 
tenor. Accompanists were Constance 
Virtue, guest organist, and Mae Gilbert 
Reese, pianist. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 


Mary Wigman to Arrive This Month 
for American Debut 


Mary Wigman, the German danseuse, 
will arrive in New York on Dec. 20. 
She will make her first American ap- 
pearance on Sunday evening, Dec. 28, 
in the Chanin Theatre. So great has 
been the demand to see the new dancer 
that a second recital has been arranged 
for Sunday evening, Jan. 4, in the same 
theatre, according to her manager, S. 
Hurok. On Friday evening, Dec. 26, at 
the Plaza Hotel, a reception will be 
tendered Miss Wigman by the Concert 
Dance League of New York. 
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Victor Miller Leads 
His Romantic Symphony 
with Berlin Orchestra 








Victor American 


Miller, 
(Left), Who Recently Conducted the 
Berlin Symphony, Is Seen with Paul 
Kiihne, Manager of the Artists’ Depart- 


Composer 


ment of Steinway & Sons in the 
Prussian Capital 

BERLIN, Nov. 30.—Victor Miller, 

American composer from Syracuse, 


N. Y., made his debut as orchestral con- 
ductor in a concert with the Berlin 
Symphony on Nov. 21. A feature of 
the concert was the premiere of Mr. 
Miller’s “Romantic” Symphony, which 
had a cordial reception from the Ger- 
man public. The composer was recalled 
to the platform a number of times at 
the conclusion of the composition. 

Mr. Miller studied in this country for 
a number of years with the late Dr. 
Wilhelm Klatte and other noted musi- 
cians. 


Ethel Mackey and Mary Emerson to 
Give New York Concert 


Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary 
Emerson, pianist, will give a New 
York recital in the Barbizon-Plaza Con- 
cert Hall, on Friday evening, Dec. 12. 
The program will include works by 
Handel, Schubert, Brahms, Fauré, Du- 
parc, Paradies, Chopin and Debussy, 
three old-time chansons and a group of 
songs by contemporary British com- 
posers. 


Grace Leslie Engaged as Soloist with 
Reading Choral Society 


Grace Leslie will sing with the Read- 
ing, Pa., Choral Society on Jan. 22. 
The contralto, who recently scored 
heavily in a debut Berlin recital, will 
sing the Verdi “Requiem” and Norden’s 
“Thanatopsis.” 
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CINCINNATI WELCOMES 
INTERESTING CONCERTS 





Richard Bonelli, Yvonne Gall and 
Aguilar Quartet, and Leners Heard 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—Three concerts 
of unusual interest and excellence have 
been given here recently. On Wednes- 
day morning, Nov. 19, Richard Bonelli, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
made his first Cincinnati appearance 
under the auspices of the Matinee Mu- 
sicale Club. Mr. Bonelli’s program was 
rather austere for a morning musicale 
audience, but the beauty of his sing- 
ing and the artistry of his interpreta- 
tions carried the day. Richard Malaby 
provided accompaniments of high 
calibre. 

For the second event of his artist se- 
ries, J. Herman Thuman presented 
Yvonne Gall and the Aguilar Lute 
Quartet in joint recital at Emery Audi- 
torium on Nov. 24. The soprano scored 
her greatest triumph with Milhaud’s 
“Chant de Nourrice,” which had to be 
repeated, and was also heard to fine ad- 
vantage in Ravel’s “Cinq Mélodies Pop- 
ulaires Grecques.” The lutinists were 
heard with much pleasure in eighteenth 
century and modern Spanish music. 
Karl Young, formerly a Cincinnati Con- 
servatory student, was Miss Gall’s ac- 
companist. 

Emma Roedter, under whose auspices 
most of the great chamber music en- 
sembles of recent years have made their 
local debuts, brought the Lener String 
Quartet to town for a concert on Nov. 
23. One of the city’s most distinguished 
and discriminating audiences applauded 
the playing of the quartet. The con- 
cert was the outstanding event of the 
season thus far. SAMUEL T. WILSON 





Shake-up in Colon Opera 
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(Continued from page 3) 


as singer and régisseur. He studied 
at the Dresden Conservatory and was 
active as stage director at Strasbourg 
with Pfitzner for eight years. His 
next posts were at Barmen-Elberfeld, 
where he shared the direction with 
Kleiber, and as head stage director at 
Munich. The Bavarian State conferred 
on him the title of Professor in 1927. 
Since that time he has been intendant 
of the Cologne Opera and has pro- 
duced operas as guest in other coun- 
tries. 


Sharnova Sings Role in “Masked Ball” 
at Short Notice 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Sonia Sharnova, 
the new contralto of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, acquitted herself in 
splendid manner when, on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 29, without either stage 
rehearsal or ever having before sung 
the part, she undertook the role of 
Ulrica, in “The Masked Ball.” This 
opera had been substituted at the 
eleventh hour for Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” 
Mme. Sharnova shared generously in 
the plaudits of the evening, and is fast 
becoming one of the deep favorites with 
Chicago opera devotees. 





O’Shea Sings at Chesterton Lecture 


Alfred O’Shea, tenor, was the fea- 
tured soloist at the lecture of Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, famous English author, 
at the Commodore Hotel on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 27. Mr. O’Shea has been 
engaged to appear in recital at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
on Sunday, Dec. 14. 
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Beethoven Brahms, Johannes 


Je > Pr) 

The Heavens are Sse 

Telling (from Vier Ernste 
Gesinge) 

Bach, Joh. Seb Sind Bs Schmerzen 
Es Ist Vollbracht Sind es Freuden 
(from Johannes Pas Botschaft 

sion) Strauss, Richard 
Traum Durch Die 
Hindel, G. F Dimmerung 
Dank Sei Dir, Here Cicille 
lit 
Bruch, Mar 
Aria Penelope's Trauer ‘Odysseus’ 
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Gretchaninoff, A 
My Native Land ( 

Weeping Willow-Tree |§ In Russian 

Tschaikowski, P 
Nur Wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt 
Ob Heller Tag 
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Bauer, Marian Rrown, Mary Helen 

Faun Song ( Mss.) Night 


Johnson, Rosamond J 
Song of the Heart 
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dramatic devices in some instances cu- 
riousiy modern. 

The chief honors went to Editha 
Fleischer, who sang the role of the 
daughter in musicianly and sympathetic 
style. George Meader as Jephtha also 
fulfilled his allotted task with excellent 
voice. The narrators’ roles were sung 
acceptably by Marion Telva and rather 
less so by Alfredo Gandolfi. To the 
chorus, which had been well trained by 
Walter Wohllebe, the warmest praise 
must be given for its superb singing of 
the ineffably beautiful final choruses. 
Mr. Bocanzky had much success with 
his forces. 

The program was opened with the 
: playing by the orchestra of Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso in G Minor, in which 
the harpsichord part was performed ex- 
cellently by Kurt Ruhrseitz. Miss 
Telva sang very finely the solo cantata 
“O schlage doch, gewiinschte Stunde,” 
attributed to Bach, with its tolling bell 
and jubilant proclamations of faith. 

M. 


Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist-Composer 


Beryl Rubinstein gave a recital of his 
compositions before an audience of in- 
vited guests in Steinway Hall on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 23. 

Mr. Rubinstein, now dean of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, is no new- 
comer to New York. But he is new to 
, us as a composer of an evening’s mu- 
sic. There was no doubt about his 
right to claim such a place after he 
had finished. 

Among his works were a Sonata in 
C, Three Dances (Gavotte, Sarabande 
and Rigaudon), Two Etudes (“Will o’ 
the Wisp” and “Whirligig,”) a set of 
Dramatis Personae,” five exquisite “Mu- 
sical Fancies” (children’s pieces) and a 
Sonatina in C Sharp Minor. 

With the exception of the children’s 
pieces, this music is cast in the idiom of 
our day, advanced harmonically, and 
engaging from a rhythmic standpoint. 
We liked best the richly clothed Sara- 
bande, the individually voiced “Pierrot,” 
“The Match Girl” from the “Musical 
Fancies” and the Sonatina. The last, 
comprising three brief movements, is 


captivating and was so well received 
that Mr. Rubinstein was obliged to play 
it a second time. 

Freshness, sincerity of utterance and 
creative imagination are to be found in 
Mr. Rubinstein’s music. He writes with 
conviction. And he played it all mag- 
nificently. Here, indeed, is a composer 
who is a pianist and a pianist who is a 
composer. 


Mildred Titcomb, Pianist 


Mildred Titcomb, a young pianist 
from the Coast, who made her New 
York debut last season, was heard in 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 24. 

During the intervening months Miss 
Titcomb has evidently continued the 
good playing which she did last year, 
as her performance was excellent both 
technically and musically. Works by 
Chopin, Debussy, Fauré, Paderewski, 
Franck and Mozart were all given with 
understanding that indicated not only 
eareful preparation but innate artistic 
sensibility. 


Luisa Silva, Contralto 


Luisa Silva, contralto, who made a 
favorable impression as soloist with 
the Manhattan Symphony previously, 
was heard in recital in the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of Nov. 24. With 
Clifford Lang at the piano, Mme. Silva 
presented a well-chosen program which 
gave further account of the natural 
beauty and wide range of her voice and 
her interpretative gifts. 

Beginning with numbers in Italian 
by Carissimi, Paisiello and Gluck, the 
singer continued with the aria “Adieu 
Foréts” from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Are,” which was delivered poignantly 
enough, but with an excess of gesture 
for concert purposes. It was in her 
third group, comprising de Falla’s Jota, 
“Nana Hereuse” and “El Pano Moru- 
no” and Cimara’s Stornellata that Mme. 
Silva achieved her most colorful effects. 
Songs in English by Guion, Sibella, 
Head and Edward Harris, followed by 
the aria “O Mio Fernando” from “Fa- 
vorita,” completed the printed list. 
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Kreutzberg and Georgi 


Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi gave another dance recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 25, 
content to continue on the momentum 
created two years ago. In other words, 
to do their most popular numbers all 
over again. Their audiences seem 
never to tire, however, of the Flag 
Dance, the Angel of Annunciation, the 
Mozart Variations, and above all, of 
the spectacular leap which makes sure 
encore material of the Wieniawski Rus- 
sian Dance. A Ravel Pavane and some 
Stravinsky “Parodies” relieved the gen- 
eral feeling of listening to an old, old 
story. 

Anna Meitschik, Contralto 


Anna Meitschik, contralto, formerly 
of the Metropolitan, was heard in re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 25. 

Mme. Meitschik’s program was an in- 
clusive one ranging from Caldara and 
Bach, through Beethoven, Wagner and 
Brahms to Tcherepnine, of whose “In- 
cantation for the Hearth” from “Suite 
Océanique” she gave the first American 
performance, and even Negro Spir- 
ituals. Mme. Meitschik sang with taste 
and style to the evident enjoyment of 
an audience that filled the intimate au- 
ditorium. Boris Kogan was the accom- 


panist. 
Kedroff Quartet 


With an all-Russian program of 
songs from religious, folk and art 
sources, the Kedroff Quartet made its 
first appearance of the season in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 25. 
Once again this ensemble of finely 
trained singers enchanted a large audi- 
ence with its balance, unusual tone 
color and range of imaginative inter- 
pretation. 

The “composed” songs were by Cui, 
Gretchaninoff and Dargomijsky, the 
“Summer Noon” and “In the Stillness 
of the Night” of the first-named hav- 
ing been written for and dedicated to 
the quartet. Especially pleasing were 
the folk songs of Slavic origin, sung 
with a directness, simplicity and sym- 
pathy that invested vem with great 
dignity and charm. 

This quartet grows yearly in the 
qualities that make for the highest type 
of unaccompanied ensemble singing. 
Each of the four men is primarily a 
musician, and the quality of the sing- 
ing is enhanced thereby. Q. 


Ralph Wolfe, Pianist 


A serious musician, Ralph Wolfe did 
not deviate by a jot from the classical 
pathway in his piano recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 26. Bach, 
Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Schumann 
and Liszt—all well-worn pages vital- 
ized again under the fingers of a man 
to whom they are sacred. 

The difficulties of the Brahms-Handel 
Variations were particularly well nego- 
tiated, and an intelligent spirit per- 
vaded the other matters as well. There 
was not a great deal of stylistic con- 
trast, but an ample technique, a limpid 
treatment of the Mozart A Major 
Sonata and a singing tone in the lighter 
works of Beethoven, Schumann and 
Liszt gave the responsive audience a 
very interesting time indeed. F. 

Marvine Maazel, Pianist 


Marvine Maazel, pianist, who was well 
received at his New York appearances 
last season, sustained the good impres- 
sion at his recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 26, presenting a 
program largely of romantic composi- 
tions. 

The delicacy and fine tone, which 
have always been a characteristic of 
Mr. Maazel’s playing, were again in 
evidence, especially in the B Minor So- 

nata of Chopin, two of Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words, all of which 
were extremely well played. Brahms’s 
D Minor Ballad and B Minor Capriccio, 
in different vein, were interpreted by 
Mr. Maazel with admirable nuancing 
and appropriately differentiated as to 
tone quality. If one has to listen to 


the Thirty-two Variations of Beethoven, 


it is well to hear them given as they 
were on this occasion, with both taste 





P. Apers, Paris 
Nastia Poliakova Brought Distinct Nov- 
elty to the Concert Stage by Her Singing 
of Russian Gypsy Songs in a New York 
Debut in the Bijou Theatre 


and variety. Schubert’s Impromptus 
in G Flat Major and E Flat Major were 
likewise well done. 

The final group was well contrasted 
and had two “first-time” pieces, a Hu- 
moreske by Melmeister, which proved 
attractive, and “The Run-Down Music 
Box” by Strauss, the first name not 
stated. This was an agreeable genre 
morsel. Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice and 
Debussy’s “Girl with the Flaxen Hair” 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle” com- 
pleted the group. Encores were de- 
manded by an audience of enthusiasts. 


Walter Gieseking, Pianist 


Walter Gieseking paid special homage 
to present-day music in the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of Nov. 26, by 
giving a program of works of seven 
living composers. 

The composers chosen represented va- 
rious tendencies of the modern school. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CAMERON LEADS 
CHILDREN’S LIST 


Sophie Braslau Is Soloist 
with San Francisco 
Symphony 


San Francisco, Dec. 5—The Young 
People’s concerts of the San Francisco 
Symphony were opened most auspi- 
ciously on the afternoon of Nov. 14 
with Basil Cameron serving in the dual 
role of conductor and expositor. He 
introduced in delightful fashion the 
various “families” of the orchestra and 
described the scope and possibilities of 
the different instruments before begin- 
ning the musical part of the program. 
The latter consisted of the pizzicato 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, Handel’s Largo, the Minuet 
and Trio from Mozart’s E Flat Major 
Symphony, and Roger Quilter’s “Chil- 
dren’s Overture,” a novelty based on 
English nursery tunes. 

The youthful auditors have been in- 
vited to write their impressions of 
these symphony concerts, prizes being 
offered for the best articles. Previous- 
ly the contests have been in the form of 
questions to be answered. 

This is the fifth season of Young 
People’s Symphony concerts, the first 
to be given with the regular symphony 
conductor. Alice Metcalf has managed 
the concerts from the beginning. 

At the third pair of symphony con- 
certs in the Curran Theatre, the con- 
ductor introduced Holst’s ballet music 
from “The Perfect Fool’ with brilliant 
effect; the Prelude to Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger” and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, after which the audience 
remained to cheer! The soloist of the 





day was Sophie Braslau, who sang 
Bassini’s “Per lontenza di Donna 
Crudele” and Brahms’s “Zigeuner- 
lieder” with good style. 


Anthony Linden was soloist for the 
third of the Sunday “Pops,” playing 
the Godard Suite for flute and orches- 
tra, Op. 116, with beautiful tone, phras- 
ing and musicianship. He won an ova- 
tion. The orchestal program included 
the Handel-Dunhill ““Masque” Suite, an 
engaging number; Grieg’s’_ Lyric 
Suite; the Theme and Variations from 
Tchaikovsky’s Third Suite, magnificent- 
ly played; the “Leonore” Overture, No. 
3; the Dance of the Hours from “La 
Gioconda”; Mr. Cameron’s own lovely 
orchestration of the Schubert “Ave 
Maria”; and a Bach Prelude arranged 
by Sir Henry Wood, in which the first 
and second violins appeared as a solid 
phalanx of soloists, all standing and 
many playing from memory. 

The more one hears of Basil Came- 
ron’s work the more one is impressed 
by his unfailing musical sanity, meticu- 


lousness in matters of detail, and his 
very superior musicanship. America 


will hear more of him. 


MarRgorY M. FISHER 


—harriet 
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Interior of the Dresden State Opera House, Seen from the Stage 
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which Pater has been pleased to desig- 
nate as the supreme type of mystical 
sensuality. 

The idea itself is replete with fasci- 
nating possibilities for the keen appre- 
ciator of humorous situations. Spleen’s 
search for a wife whose congenial lo- 
quacity will be weathered to his mise- 
en-scéne is juicy meat for any come- 
dian. The two young artisans, however, 
could imagine no more effective way 
of climaxing their little intrigue than 
by setting off a broadside of high 
power but obsolete revue guns in the 
accepted “Jonny spielt auf” and “Ma- 
schinist Hopkins” model, which totally 
destroyed the dramatic core of the 
work. It was undoubtedly a sense of 
such failure that prompted them at the 
last moment to interpolate a spoken 
prologue between the overture and first 
act, which was intended to explain the 
psychological catastrophe and its inner 
significance, but the destructive jazz 
element was too devastating a medium 
for such a modest expedient. 


Incongruous Modern Elements 


The music is melodious in that it 
ignores all obvious atonality, and the 
score is cleverly and richly orches- 


trated. Not only does it contain some 
very good parlando recitative, but the 
arias and ensembles (up to the fatal 
finale) have the stamp of more than 
average ability. With the title role in 
the hands of so serious and intelligent 
an artist as Curt Taucher, the work 
moves along smoothly until the catas- 
trophic moment when the complicated 
machinery of the modern stage swings 
into high gear and lets loose its satur- 
nalia of whirling electric signs, undu- 
lating chorus girls, honking automobiles, 
filmed Zeppelins, saxophoned cabarets 
and all the other maddening fanfare 
of metropolitan life that appeals so 
irresistibly to that social stratum 
whose aesthetic discernment is still in 
the stage of night clubs. 

No pains had been spared in mount- 


Pieperhoff, Leipzig 
Emil von Reznicek, Veteran Berlin 
Composer, Whose One-Act Opera “Spiel 


Had Its First Performance 
in Dresden 


oder Ernst” 


imitation jazz was spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic. Fritz Busch, who conducted 
both operas, did his task with a master 
hand, and his little coterie of assis- 
tants set a pace that will be difficult for 
other producers to excel, either in the 
delicate manipulation of detail or the 
more opulent frippery of spectacle. 

Berlin will be given an opportunity 
of hearing both works in the near fu- 
ture, as “Spiel oder Ernst” is to be 
produced at the State Opera and “Lord 
Spleen” at the Civic Opera. 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, 
will play in Hartsville, S. C., on March 
5, and in Macon, Ga., on March 7. He 
will arrive from Europe the last of 
January and will open his tour on the 
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Ursula Richter, Dresden 


Mark Lothar, Young German Com- 
poser, Whose Opera “Lord Spleen” 
Shared a Double Bill in the Dresden 


Opera Premiere 


HULL ARTISTS HEARD 


Singers and Instrumentalists Presented 
in Many Recitals 


November was a full month for 
artists under Concert Management 
Vera Bull Hull. Joanne de Nault, 


French-Canadian contralto, who gave 
a recital in the Town Hall, New York, 
on Monday evening, Dec. 8, sang in 
Staunton, Va., on Nov. 14, at Stuart 
Hall; on Nov. 21 at Highland Hall, in 
Hollidaysburg, Pa.; and on Nov. 24 at 
Westminster College, in New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 

Alexander’ Kisselburgh, baritone, 
scored a decided success as soloist with 


Omaha Symphony, on Nov. 11, under 
the baton of Joseph Littau. Preceding 


this engagement, Mr. Kisselburgh sang 
in three recitals in Louisville and Lex- 
ington, Ky., before the State Music 
Teachers’ convention, the Central Ken- 
tucky Woman’s Club and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, on Nov. 6, 8 and 9, 
respectively. Mr. Kisselburgh also 
made an appearance at Cornell College, 
in Mount Vernon, Iowa, a return en- 
gagement. 

Frank Kneisel, violinist, gave reci- 
tals in Boston and Chicago, on Nov. 5 
and 30, respectively. 

Katherine Bacon, pianist, played in 
Nashville, Tenn., in the course given 
by the Centennial Club, on Nov. 7, and 
in Hartford, Conn., at Broad Street 
Auditorium, on Nov. 18. She will re- 
turn to Hartford on Dec. 16 and will 
play in Baltimore on Dec. 19 in the 
Artists’ Series at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory. 
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Metropolitan Re-stages Verdi Work After Two Years es 


Ponselle in Role 


Lauri-Volpi Returns in “Boheme’ 
“Cavalleria” 
Myrna Sharlow Makes 


tersinger” and 


Nedda 


ERDI’S “La Forza del Destino,” 

which waited fifty-six years for a 
hearing at the Metropolitan, although 
it had been given elsewhere in the city, 
was revived at a special benefit matinee 
for the Grenfell Mission on Nov. 21. 

It was in this opera that Rosa Pon- 
selle, the Leonora of the present cast, 
made her triumphant entry into ope- 
ratic annals on Nov. 15, 1918. Miss 
Ponselle’s confréres in major roles on 
that memorable occasion were Caruso, 
Giuseppe De Luca, José Mardones, 
Thomas Chalmers and Alice Gentle, 
with Marie Mattfeld, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Vincenzo Reschiglian in 
the lesser ones. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. The work remained in the 
repertoire until 1923, has been revived 
several times since, and was last heard 
in 1928. Of the Metropolitan’s 1918 
cast, only Miss Ponselle and Mr. Pal- 
trinieri, who sang Trabuco, remain. 

The interpreters in this latest revival 
include besides Miss Ponselle, Joseph 
Macpherson as the Marquis of Cala- 
trava, Mario Basiola as Don Carlo, 
Giovanni Martinelli as Don Alvaro, 
Olga Didur, making her debut with the 
company, as_ Preziosilla, Tancredi 
Pasero as the Abbot, Alfredo Gandolfi 
as Melitone, Philine Falco as Curra, 
Millo Picco as the Alcalde, Paolo An- 
anian as the Surgeon; also Pearl Be- 
suner, Aida Doninelli, Charlotte Ryan, 
Phradie Wells, Grace Divine, Philine 
Faleo and Dorothea Flexer as vivan- 
diéres. Tullio Serafin conducted. 

This opera, one of Verdi’s transi- 
tional works, is not his happiest. It 
contains some of his greatest music, 
notably the convent scene, which he 
never surpassed. But it has some of 
the dreariest stretches of any opera; 
and even the considerable amount of 
snipping to which the score has been 
submitted has not robbed it of long 
periods of ennui. 


New Division of Scenes 


The present revival has some 
changes. Notable among these is the 
dividing of the convent scene into two, 
and having the great choral climax 
sung in the interior before the altar, 


in Which She Made Debut— 


’"_“Butterfly,” “Meis- 
Added to Repertoire— 
Debut with Company as 


in which the 
sort of ceremony, 


Abbot presides at some 
certainly not in the 


Roman ritual, without any vestments 
save his monk’s robe. Such a pro- 
cedure seems unlikely, and just as 


easily avoided as having an important 
member of the cast cross herself in- 
correctly. Or is she, perhaps, super- 
stitious about doing this the right way 
in a stage piece? I wonder. 

Another change was having the 
“Rataplan” sung by an _ octet of 
women’s voices, instead of by Prezio- 
silla alone. This made little if any dif- 
ference, as the number is a dull one, 
even if sung by quiring cherubim. In 
the third act, two scenes were tele- 
scoped, thus avoiding the foolishness 
of having Alvaro carried into a tent to 
sing “Solenne in quest’ ora” with 
Carlo, and then carried out again. I 
found this change a decided improve- 
ment. 


Cast of Importance 


Miss Ponselle returned to her orig- 
inal role fortified by much experience, 
and not only sang superbly, but acted 
with a finesse which she did not orig- 
inally have. Hers was a beautiful per- 
formance. 

Mr. Martinelli both sang and acted 
well, truly one of his best achievements 
for some time. Mr. Basiola was a 
dubious improvement on Mr. De Luca 
as Don Carlo. He did his best, how- 
ever, Mr. Pasero as the Abbot did 
some of the best singing of his career. 
Mr. Gandolfi carried the buffooneries 
of Melitone nearer the edge of the 
endurable than one cares to see; yet 
it was a consistent performance and 
probably close to what Verdi meant by 
the character. 

Miss Didur’s Preziosilla, it must be 
admitted, was hardly on a par with 
that of Miss Gentle, or that of Jeanne 
Gordon, who also used to sing the role. 
The voice is uneven in quality and 
sounds overtrained or overworked. In 
its lower reaches it has been made 
cavernous in order to give it weight 
beyond its natural ponderability. She 
will probably do better in a more con- 
genial part, as she seems to have per- 
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tino,” in Which Opera She Made Her 
Debut in 1918 


sonality and to know how to get around 
the stage. 

Needless to say Mr. Serafin’s con- 
ducting was far better than that of 
others who have handled this score at 
our opera. But the probabilities that 
“Forza del Destino” will ever rank 
as high in the affections of even the 
horny-handed standees as does “Aida” 
r “Trovatore” seem remote. 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


The “Dutchman” Repeated 


The third performance of “Flying 
Dutchman” the season’s first revival, 
was given on the evening of Nov. 19, 
with the same cast as had sung at the 


first performance. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 
The Second “Manon” 
Massenet’s “Manon” was presented 


for the second time this season on the 
evening of Nov. 20 with the identigal 


cast of the previous performance, 
headed by Bori, Gigli, de Luca and 
Rothier. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


4s 


The Second “Tristan” 


“Tristan and Isolde” had its second 
hearing of the season on the evening 
of Nov. 21. The cast was identical 
with that of the first performance save 
that Walther Kirchhoff replaced Ru- 
dolph Laubenthal as Tristan. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted. B. 


The Second “Girl” 


The Saturday matinee operagoers on 
Nov. 22 heard Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West.” Edward Johnson as the 
bandit hero made his first appearance 
of this season in this role. He was in 
excellent voice and acted the part with 


rare skill. The Minnie was again Mme. 
Jeritza. Smaller parts were in the 
hands of the men who have sung them 
since the revival of November, 1929. 
Giuseppe Danise was Jack Rance for 
the second time. His protrayal might 
be credible in Bergamo, Mantua or even 
Palermo, but certainly not in the U. S. 
A. Alfredo Gandolfi as Sonora was ad- 
mirable. It is a pity that the role is so 
curtailed in the present Metropolitan 
version. Mr. Bellezza conducted and 
proved his sympathy with this orches- 
trally brilliant score. A. 


“Madama Butterfly” Heard 


Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” was 
sung for the first time this season at 
the popular Saturday Night perform- 
ance on Nov. 22. 

The cast included Maria Mueller in 
the name-part, Armand Tokatyan as 
Pinkerton, Antonio Scotti, recovered 
from his recent indisposition, as Sharp- 
less, and the lesser roles ably inter- 
preted by Miss Wells and Messrs. Pal- 
trinieri, D’Angelo, Gustafson, Gandolfi 
and Quintina. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

Miss Mueller delivered the part with 
artistry and her voice sounded espe- 
cially fine. She sang the entrance song 
in the original key and did not disdain 
the high D Flat at the end as is fre- 
quently done. Mr. Tokatyan also sang 
particularly well and Mr. Scotti gave 
his flawless performance of a part pe- 
culiarly his own. The reviewer heard 
Mr. Scotti in this role, the first time 
the opera was ever sung outside of 
Italy, in London in 1905. He sings it 
as well now as he did then and acts it 
even better. H. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Three of the new singers on this 
year’s roster appeared at the Sunday 
Night Concert on Nov. 30. These were 
Myrna Sharlow, soprano, who was well 
received in the “Lombardi” trio with 
Messrs. Jagel and Pinza; Claudio Fri- 
gerio, baritone, who was heard in Act 
Il of “Rigoletto” with Mmes. Mario 
and Falco and Messrs. Tokatyan and 
Gustafson, and Hans Clemens, who 
sang the prize song from “Meister- 
singer,” and in the Quintet from the 
same opera with Mme. Wakefield and 
Messrs. Meader and Ludikar. 

Mme. Fleischer and Mr. Pinza sang 
“La ci darem,” Mr. De Luca, “Largo 
al Factotum” and Mr. Tokatyan, “Ra- 
chel, quand du Seigneur.” Miss Doni- 
nelli and Miss Swarthout and Messrs. 
Jagel and De Luca, the Spinning Quar- 
tet from “Martha.” The orchestra un- 
der Wilfred Pelletier played the “Tell” 
Overture, the “Siegfried” Rhine Jour- 
ney and the Ride of the Valkyries. J. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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: | Turning the Dial to Radio’s Musical Events 
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- STOKOWSKI REVEALS TONE = 7, which be « peaarrant by 7 ” 
3. 9.30 p. m. from St. George’s Church. 
- CONTROL MYSTERY AT LAST There were also two sdloists: Jacques 
ad Larner, young violinist, who played the 
2 Removing Veil of Secrecy, Conductor Bruch Concerto; and Georgina Mac- 
d Discloses Nothing Startling Mullen, soprano, who sang a Gounod 
4 in Radio System aria. Mr. Hadley’s composition was 
Electing the control man an “honor- heard for the first time at Carnegie 
ary” member of his orchestra, and giv- Hall recently. 
‘S ing signs to him occasionally to foresee 
at fortissimo passages is Leopold Stokow- JToscha Seidel Now 
- ski’s “mystery,” revealed at last. Ad- : x 
_ mitting the failure of a —— A Genial Virtuoso 
apparatus which managed to throw the ° 
‘d first broadcast of the Philadelphia Or- of the Microphone 
D- chestra completely off the air thirteen ne 
r- times in ten minutes, Stokowski ex- 
1- plained the new method, which is noth- 
fi ing more or less than bringing the engi- 
- neer out of his cage into the orchestra. ; 
. The results, as heard in the second Winners of the Atwater Kent Semi- 
_ broadcast, a Wagner program, were all Sipaga the eat meee Who 
in emphatically better as far as clarity onl rig Abe x. Raoul poe Boag t New 
e- goes. But it is still a matter of dispute York, Baten Left, Paula J. Phoenix 
T 4 as to whether the use of the entire HE two young singers pictured of Oakhurst, N. J. Soprane 
Quaker City band would not prove a above will compete in the national 
rd ao a ee Atwater Kent Radio Audition finals in Miss.; Mid-West: Carol Deis, Dayton. 
ne sacrificed to clarity, when both might New York on Dec. 14 over WEAF and and Richards W. Dennis, Sioux Falls, 
of have been achieved. : an NBC chain. Eight other singers S. D.; Southwest: Joyce Allman, Dal- 
it Stokowski, as prophet, claims that a will share in the $25,000 cash and tui- las, and Ross Graham, Hot Springs, 
it conductor soon will not need — tion prizes to be awarded by the At- Ark.; Far West: Esther B. Coombs, 
trol engineer at all—as if there were water Kent Foundation. Long Beach, and Stephen F. Merrill, 
anything novel about that idea! , These other contestants are: Southern Campbell, Cal. 
: This discovery has been made in sev- district: Mary G. Cortner, New Or- The radio audience will assist in the 
AY yo le oa gps Mdlageen a leans, and W. Eugene Loper, Jackson, judging, as is customary. 
re Bs 
. Heifetz and Paderewski To Broadcast known to possess an unfailing good hu- Wood conducting, was heard clearly in 
ri- 4 for First Time mor, a laugh that accompanies his mu- an international broadcast, re-routed 
ct : sical discussions as well as his invari- over WJZ and WOR, on a recent after- 
‘10 Of the three great artists who have : ue, - able advice on the concoction of some noon. Elizabeth Schumann was soloist. 
nd held out so long against the allurements Toscha Seidel and His Violin Make Fine sweet dessert, and a penchant for play- Two additional orchestral broadcasts 
ho of radio, only Fritz Kreisler will hal Music for CBS Sunday Nights ing his concerts in his shirt-sleeves. were to be heard on Dec. 10 and 17, and 
he oer 3 — mapene — neo a Toscha Seidel is one of the younger on Dec. 8 John McCormack was to sing 
Jascha Heifetz — ee Ser ici tho believe that the best mu- - , : ‘ from London, heard here on WABC. 
nd have both been signed up for the air. oma ory tag 7 Reon ye = emg He A British Radio and Syndicate to Aid 238 
ng + all mag wry A Hafan: Fg = proved it by consistently fine programs Grand Opera All-La Forge Program Heard in 
go P iy -; 1 in the Sunday night hour over WABC A new syndicate that will enable Sir Metropolitan Echoes 
ta- Dec. 21, sans commercial taint, to which : : 3 , , iP 
ni- he has always objected bitterly. and the Columbia network, at 10 p. m. Thomas Beecham to realize at last his Frank La Forge, pianist and com- 
rs. The pianist has been engaged for Someimes it is two movements dreams of grand opera security has poser, was guest artist in the Metro- 
ar- some spring broadcasts by the NBC, in from a Bach concerto, at other times it been formed in connection. with the politan Echoes hour over WJZ and net- 
in- the General Electric Hour. is Mozart, or a modern. Whatever it is, British Broadcasting Company, with a work on Sunday, Nov. 30, when his 
i” aaa Mr. Seidel plays it with all the serious- guaranteed income of $150,000. More compositions formed the entire pro- 
al Damrosch to Introduce Stearns Suite <°. and devotion to the composer that than 200 performances will be given gram. His songs were sung by Mary 
: its distinguishes a _ sincere musician, yearly, about sixty of them to be broad- McCoy, soprano; Elizabeth Andres, 
on Air whether he is on the concert platform or cast. Except for the “season” in Covent contralto; Robert Simmons, tenor; and 
The radio premiere of Theodore facing a microphone. Garden, popular prices will be charged. Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone; all 


Stearns’s “Suite Caprese” for orches- 
tra will be a feature of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra in the General 
Electric Hour on Saturday, Dec. 13, at 
9 p.m., over WEAF and chain. This 
work by the American composer was 
first introduced to New York by Fritz 


Around the studios, the violinist is 


eae sotnvnnyeereneneny 


f. q. e. Says: ET the makers of 


radio programs 
Monotony breeds boredom; 
boredom breeds neglect; neglect spells 


consider this: 


The BBC Symphony with Sir Henry 





Teena NnAE PY 


Schubert’s “Marche Militaire” as orchestra 
pieces. But it is mainly on the prograins 
of fewer pretensions and more frequent 


occurrence that the blight of hackneyism 


of whom joined in quartet for his 
“Sanctuary.” Arcadie Birkenholz, vio- 
linist, played his Romance. 





New Carolers Sing Christmas Music 


Christmas music of various countries 


, : : on. tile forms the programs for a new group 
Busch and the New York Symphony in ruin for the radio. has fallen. ; Pp : 

1927. Works of Chabrier, Beethoven, age ae 9 Frequent protests Later on we shall list those features on WOR, the Bamberger Carolers, who 
Grieg and Wagner will complete Mr. Radio Monotony ‘° the newspapers which do manage to keep their pro- will be heard every Monday and Thurs- 


Damrosch’s program. 


John Charles Thomas Again on Radio 
in Maxwell House Hour 


indicate that the cus- 
tomers are sickening of a diet too heavily 
flavored with “Liebestraum,” “The Old 
Refrain” and Rubinstein’s “Romance.” 


grams fairly above the average; just now 
we are talking about those who do not— 
and they are legion. 

The first step to remedy this condi- 


day until Christmas at 5.45 p.m. The 
singers are Harvey Hindermyer, Earl 
Tuckerman, Allen C. Hammond and 
George Hastings. Leonard Trion is 


p Sickening, too, of “Kiss Me Again” ar- tion, which sooner or later will be a the trumpeter, and Joe Madden acts 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, re- = yp is the part of a clown 
: ad 4 ranged for every instrument save the deadly boomerang, must come from the : 
turned to radio on Thanksgiving night, hts “ , ” wa Lees : 
voice; of “I Love You Truly” in any commercial sponsors. If they know 


when he sang two groups of songs in 
the Maxwell House Hour over WJZ. 
The Lieder of Brahms and Strauss com- 


form at all. Of other peculiarly vile ar- 
rangements for Hawaiian guitar, jazz 


nothing about music, they must be made 
to keep their hands off programs. Let 


Curtis Orchestra in Two Broadcasts 
Two broadcasts, in which the Curtis 


or prised the first group and English whistle, two vibraphones and jewsharp, them lay down the money, hire a compe- Institute Orchestra replaced the Phil- 
songs appropriate to the season fol- foisted onto music intended for ‘cello. tent program director, and go out and harmonic-Symphony Sunday events on 
take ail Wateed Widiicsh divccter ef Of programs which boast that they “run __ play golf. WABC, were very successful, on Nov. 
th ; POE the gamut,” which means that “My Heart Second: there must be a clearing 30 and Dec. 7. Martha Halbwachs, pian- 

e Maxwell House ensemble, planned 





the entire program to reflect a holiday 








at Thy Sweet Voice” is sandwiched be- 
tween the “St. Louis Blues” and the “Pa- 


house for both commercial and sustain- 
ing programs. Someone has suggested a 


ist, a pupil of Josef Hofmann, was 
soloist in the first, playing the Brahms 


spirit. i ¢ 4 a A , - 

prone Don Voorhees is orchestra di gan Love Song. central program bureau—excellent idea. Second Concerto; Emil Mlynarski con- 
sone . wu These are illustrations from actual pro- Third: no more fake arrangements. ducted both concerts. 

on grams. We could cite thousands more. Fourth: further effort on the part of ~ 
~ “ * ” . 

Hadley Repeats “Streets of Peking Even symphony orchestras are not all ex- whatever librarians the companies may Mme. Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, com- 
dio: By popular request, Henry Hadley empt, since those “sponsored” ones often employ to search out worthy and untried poser-pianist, was guest artist of the 
~ repeated his “Streets of Peking” at the have to accede to the demands of the material. Metropolitan Echoes on WEAF, Nov. 





Manhattan Symphony concert of Dec. 


higher- ups for Cui’s “Orientale” or 


Speed the day! 


16, playing her own works. 
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PROVIDENCE GREETS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Opera Company Presents 
Series — Concerts 
Applauded 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 5.—The Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ductor, presented its first local con- 
cert of the season in the Albee Thea- 
tre on the evening of Nov. 18. An en- 
thusiastic audience greeted conductor 
and performers. The program included 
two preludes by Bach, arranged for 
string orchestra by Pick-Mangiagalli; 
the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven; 
and Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition,” arranged for orchestra by 
Ravel. 

Playing at the Opera House on the 
evenings of Nov. 13, 14 and 15, and 
on the afternoon of Nov. 15, the Man- 
hattan Opera Company of New York 
presented “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci.” The performances were very fa- 
vorably received, particularly the work 
of Anna Lissetskaya, soprano, and Pas- 
quale Amato, baritone. Gabriele Sime- 
oni conducted. 

The concert series sponsored by Pem- 
broke College in Brown University 
opened on the evening of Nov. 12 in 
Alumnae Hall with a program by the 
Boston Sinfonietta, a chamber organi- 
zation made up of members from the 
Boston Symphony. Three infrequently 
heard works were performed: the Clari- 
net Quintet (K. 581) by Mozart, the 
Horn Trio of Brahms, and the Septet 
of Beethoven. 

Louis W. Krasner, violinist and hon- 
orary member of the Accademia Phil- 
harmonica, of Bologna, appeared for 
the first time since his recent return 
from Europe in a private recital at 
the Art Club on the afternoon of Nov. 
16. He gave the first performance in 
America of four Konzertstiicke, Op. 
22, by the young Viennese composer, 
Franz Salmhofer. 

Giuseppe Camilloni, local blind vio- 
linist, gave his annual recital on the 
afternoon of Nov. 16 at the Plantation 
Club. A large audience heard his per- 
formances of compositions by Mozart, 
Viotti and Bach. 

The first program by the Clavier En- 
semble, of which Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel is president and founder, 
will be given on Dec. 6 at the home of 
Mrs. George St. John Sheffield. A se- 
ries similar to those presented in re- 
cent years is to follow. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 





LONG BEACH PROGRAMS 





Oratorio Society Disbands and Mem- 
bers Join New Civic Chorus 


LONG BEACH, CAL. Dec. 5.—Mary 
Garden opened the Philharmonic 
Course with a recital at the Municipal 
Auditorium on Nov. 11, singing before 
a packed house. The Musical Arts Club 
gave a reception and supper for Miss 
Garden after the concert. The prima 
donna was escorted to this function at 
the Pacific Coast Club by Mayor A. C. 
Fickling, and was introduced to the 
guests by L. E. Behymer. 

Other artists presented thus far by 
L. D. Frey, manager of the Philhar- 
monic Course, were Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, duo-pianists, on Nov. 21, and 
Dino Borgioli, tenor, on Nov. 25. To 
be heard later are the Kedroff Quar- 
tet, Feb. 13: the Cherniavsky Trio, 


March 20; Marie Olszewska, contralto, 
April 10, and Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone, May 8. 

Joseph Ballantyne has resigned as 
leader of the Choral-Oratorio Society, 
and the organization has been dis- 
banded. The members have joined 
with the Haydn-Handel Society in the 
newly organized Civic Chorus, spon- 
sored by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Commission, with Rolla Alford as 
conductor. 

Speakers before the Woman’s Music 
Club on Nov. 12 were Patterson Green, 
Los Angeles music critic, and Hugh R. 
Davis, architect. “Musical Forms and 
Architecture” was discussed at this 
meeting. The Seykora Trio, composed 
of Leah Seykora, Mollie Johnson and 
Mae Gilbert Reese, played the Mendels- 
sohn Trio in D Minor. Dorothy 
Stearns Mayer, sang the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé.” 

The Mischa Gegna Quintet appeared 
before the Ebell Club on Nov. 12. Ruby 
Ohman, contralto, appeared on the 
same program. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 





LOUISVILLE CLUB LISTS 





Concert Given by Local Orchestra— 
Russian Quartet Heard 


LOUISVILLE, Dec. 5.—The first recital 
of the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club was given for members only, on 
Nov. 12 in the Woman’s. Club Audi- 
torium, by Dwight Anderson, pianist, 
and. Morris Perelmutter, violinist. Ellen 
Lawrence Gardiner was Mr. Perel- 
mutter’s accompanist. 

The Kedroff Quartet gave an all- 
Russian program in the Woman’s Club 
on the night of Nov. 13. The audience 
was demonstrative, and many encores 
were given. The concert was sponsored 
by the entertainment committee of the 
club. 

The Y. M. H. A. Orchestra, led by 
Joseph Horvath, on Nov. 17, gave the 
third concert in its series, of which 
the general title is “Forms and Fash- 
ions in Music.” “The Suite and Dance 
Forms” was the subject. The program 
included Tchaikovsky’s suite “The Sea- 
sons”; Grainger’s “Molly on_ the 
Shore”; Dett’s “Juba Dance”; the Min- 
uet from Mozart’s E Flat Symphony; 
the Ballet Suite from Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genie in Aulis,” and Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Dance.” ‘The Anne Bullitt- 
Brewer dancers, with Mary Long Han- 
lon as soloist, were seen in several num- 
bers. The auditorium was filled. 

KATHARINE WHIPPLE Doses 


Franklin Riker Heard in Cornish 
Recital 


SEATTLE, Dec. 5.— Franklin Riker, 
of the voice faculty, was presented in 
recital at the Cornish School on Nov. 7. 
He sang an aria from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball,” airs by Scarlatti, Handel and 
Arne, Lieder by Brahms and Strauss, 
and a group in English. Features of 
the concert were four numbers by 
Charles Martin Loeffler for voice, viola 
and piano, in which the singer was as- 
sisted by George F. McKay, viola, and 
John Hopper, pianist. The excellent 
voice and interpretative skill of the 
artist were applauded by a large au- 
dience. 

The Seattle Chapter of Pro-Musica 
will present during the season two pro- 
grams of English Madrigals and in- 
strumental music, presented by Musur- 
gia, an organization of singers con- 
ducted by Mr. Riker and a chamber or- 
chestra of University players under 
Mr. McKay. 
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New Books Include Hazel 
G. Kinscella’s ““Music and 
Romance”—Brecht’s_ Lib- 
retto of a Sensational 
Opera—An Appreciation 
of Lazare Saminsky—A 
Compilation of Lectures of 
Prime Value to Music 
Teachers 


MAN’S memoirs, especially the 

memoirs of such a man as Lorenzo 
Da Ponte, are more apt than not to be 
an attempt to justify himself, and to 
confound his enemies. The librettist 
for Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” the poet 
at Joseph II’s Italian Opera in Vienna, 
the picturesque centre of vast intrigues 
and adventures all over Europe and in 
America, the friend of Casanova, the 
genius of hundreds of financial jug- 
glings—all these and more was this 
hero of his own writings. 

Da Ponte’s career was one of those 
amazing spectacles which the (to us) 
glamorous background of Europe in the 
eighteenth century furnished prodigal- 
ly. But the “Memoirs of Da Ponte” 
(Philadelphia and London: J. Lippin- 
cott Co.) fall too often on the side of 
dullness. Though the work is wordy, 
conceited, over-imaginative (who can 
say how much is truth?), we should 
not mind that. But the author empha- 
sizes too heavily his financial intrigues 
and the invariable injustice done him; 
he touches too lightly on the subjects 
which would most interest us now: his 
really important contribution to art, 
music and letters in Vienna, Italy, Lon- 
don and America. Especially does he 
neglect this aspect in the latter pages 
of his life, the part which deals with 
his introduction of Italian culture and 
music to America. Thus he often fails 
in his self-justification and becomes a 
tiresome old man, ranting at enemies, 
eulogizing friends and benefactors, and 
forgetting his story in the two ex- 
tremes. 

Through the intrigues of the Vien- 
nese Court we are held spellbound; the 
London experiences have their moments 
of flashing brilliance and charm. But 
Da Ponte lived to be more than eighty. 
He had so much to remember, and too 
often he chose the least fascinating 
reminiscences for print. 

Arthur Livingston is the editor and 
annotator of the volume, and Elizabeth 
Abbott the translator. 


To Find Romance in Music 


Approaching music through its ro- 
mantic qualities or its poetic and liter- 
ary content is a straight path to the 
minds and hearts and ears of young 
people. Hazel Gertrude Kinscella real- 
ized this when she began to compile 
her material for “Music and Romance,” 
newly published by the RCA Victor Co., 
Inc., of Camden, N. J. 

The reason for this affiliation is plain: 
Miss Kinscella lists Victor records to 
illustrate her topics. There is only one 
flaw in this admirable plan. No single 
company has recorded all the music in 
the world, by any means. 

For example, in the section devoted 
to Modern Chamber Music, she cites 
Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Schumann and 
Bloch. If Schumann is modern, so are 
Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms, who 
are not mentioned. Perhaps there is no 
romance in their quartets. But what 
about Debussy and Ravel? 
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Memoirs of Da Ponte, Librettist of “Dien” Translated 


Within these limitations, however, 
there is such amplitude of material, 
handled so concisely and sympathetical- 
ly, that we should not find fault. It 
was a gigantic task to cover the field— 
folk music, all forms of composed mu- 
sic, feeling, mood, the ballet, opera, 
music of various nationalities and a 


a 


Dole Studio 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, W hose “*Music 
and Romance” Attractively Correlates 
Music Study with Disc Recordings 


thousand and one other subjects. The 
author deserves some glory for its ac- 
complishment. 


Students’ Needs Stressed 


Since the purport of the volume is to 
develop real appreciation in junior high 
schoo] students, it features convenient 
lesson-divisions, and the tone of the 
writing is simple, never condescending, 
and dignified enough to make young 
people believe that they are being 
treated as grown-ups. 

The chapters on folk-music are par- 
ticularly interesting. There is an over- 
emphasis on American Indian music, 
perhaps from patriotic motives. It 
seemed to us, too, that the name of 
Dvorak occurred more frequently and 
in more connections than any other. On 
the other hand, Richard Strauss is very 
little emphasized, and Wagner has but 
a small chapter. 

In the chapter on “Fantasy in Com- 
posed Music” the Russians dominate, 
but Debussy’s “La Mer” and “Iberia” 
and Ravel’s music are conspicuously 
absent. And is “Il Trovatore” really 
“early Italian opera”? There is a 
chapter on “The Influence of Modern 
Life Upon Music,” but instead of find- 
ing in it new compositions, we discover 
that Miss Kinscella means the modern 
development of instruments, and the 
consequent betterment of instrumenta- 
tion, 

Such small inaccuracies as_ these 
should not prejudice us, however, 
against the real worth of the book. 
Miss Kinscella has long been known as 
a vital force in music education, and 
her word carries weight. 

To find romance in music is to find 
heart-felt ‘enjoyment. As the author 
says: “The greatest reason for the con- 
tinued existence of any melody is its 
beauty.” If she succeeds in impressing 
this on her youthful students she will 
have achieved a noble aim. Q. 








AUDEN SEEN 
A Provocative Librettist 


There is at hand Bert Brechi’s 
libretto for Kurt Weill’s “Aufstieg und 
Fall der Stadt Mahagonny” (Rise and 
Fall of the City of Mahagonny), which 
raised the roof at its Leipzig premiere 
last year, occasioning the participation 
in preserving Germanic purity of some 
gentlemen of the Stahlhelm, though 
they cannot be said to have behaved 
like gentlemen. 

The copy before us is the revised ver- 
sion issued by the Universal Edition, 
Vienna, revised after the riot at Leip- 
zig. We have read the original version 
and find little difference. Brecht’s book 
is neither moral nor the opposite. It 
is typical of our time and must not be 
taken too seriously. No one will go 
astray as a result of witnessing “Ma- 
hagonny” in its original or revised ver- 
sion. 

We find much more fault with Brecht 
{and Weill, too, in his setting of the 
names) for not learning what correct 
English pronunciation is. For example, 
the English name is Toby, not “Tobby”; 
Mahoney is accented on the second syl- 
lable, etc. Brecht writes, in all serious- 


ness* 
‘Worst of al Benares 
Is said to have been perished im ar 
earthquake,” 


showing that he does not know that 
“perish” is intransitive, and: 


“There S no boy t shake with hands” 


where he clearly means “to shake hands 
with.” -There are many other slips, but 
they are less important ones. A. 


A Composer and Civic Worker 


A little book, some sixty pages long, 
has been issued devoted to “Lazare 
Saminsky, Composer and Civic Worker” 
(New York: Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany). Instead of being the writing of 
one author, this book is by five. Dom- 
enico de Paoli of Milan writes the first 
chapter; Leigh Henry of London writes 
of “The Youth in Saminsky”; Leonide 
Sabaneyeff of Moscow writes of “Sa- 
minsky the Contemporary”; Joseph 
Yasser of New York tells of “Saminsky 
as a Symphonist,” and finally Leon 
Vallas of Paris describes “The Man and 
Civic Worker.” 

For a composite book it is extremely 
engaging. There are examples from 
various compositions of Saminsky in 
the de Paoli and Yasser chapters. With 
the exception of the Henry contribu- 
tion, the English is pretty terrible. 

At the end there is a chronological 
list of events in the composer’s life 
through Jan. 10, 1930, also a complete 
list of his compositions by opus num- 
bers and a list of his philosophical, 
mathematical and literary writings. 
The book is issued as the first of a se- 
ries to be known as “Eminent Com- 
posers of Hebrew Masic.” A. 


Guildhall School Issues Souvenir 


In connection with the celebration of 
its jubilee, the Guildhall School of Mu- 
sic in London has issued a souvenir 
volume containing the messages of fe- 
licitation from numerous statesmen, 
persons prominent in the music world, 
notable former pupils, and others. 

Handsomely printed on heavy coated 
paper and profusely illustrated, the 
book presents an outline of the school’s 
history, a list of its past and present 
professors, and a splendid appreciation 
of its principal, Sir Landon Ronald, by 
R. D. Blumenfeld, editor-in-chief of the 
Daily Express. Among musicians ex- 
tending greetings are Sir Edward El- 
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gar, Dr. John B. McEwen, Sir Hugh P. 
Allen, Sir Granville Bantock, Sir Ed- 
ward German, R. D’Oyly Carte, Henri 
Rabaud, Joseph Jongen, and Arthur de 
Greef. E. 


Convention Addresses Published 


Of prime interest to well-read musi- 
cians, and to educators in particular, 
is the “Volume of Proceedings: 1929,” 
of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Edited by Karl W. Gehrkens 
and published by the association at 
Oberlin, Ohio, the book is a record of 
the annual meeting of this fifty-three- 
year-old society held in Cincinnati last 
December. 

A dozen informative, stimulating pa- 
pers and addresses on a wide variety 
of musical subjects, delivered in the 
course of the convention, constitute the 
larger part of the volume. In three of 
these, “The Growth and Significance of 
the Piano Class” by Ella H. Mason, 
“The Dollar Mark in Musical Educa- 
tion,” by J. Lawrence Erb, and “The 
American Music Teacher Under Chang- 
ing Conditions of Today,” by John L. 
Bratton, the subject of class teaching 
comes in for considerable attention, 
while “How to Conduct a Class in Piano 
Music,” by Blanche E. K. Evans, deals 
with this phase of teaching in greater 
detail. 

Other illuminating essays in the col- 
lection are William Arms Fisher’s on 
“The Great American Symphony,” 
Rabbi James G. Heller’s. “What Is Mu- 
sical Inspiration?” and Harold Vincent 
Milligan’s “What Becomes of All the 
Music Students?” Papers on various 
phases of broadcasting, and an explana- 


tion of Professor Leon Theremin’s 
“ether wave” instrument, are also of 
great interest. E. 


Music and Emotion 


A novel in musical form, as its title 
suggests, is “Rondo” by Pasil Maine 
(London: Duckworth). Its author is a 
noted music critic in London. Its back- 
ground is musical; the London season, 
many concerts with the author as 
critic. 

There are passages devoted to some- 
what cynical criticism of critics; other 
passages where the author’s personal 
feelings about music are passionately 
set down. He thinks musically. But 
the book is the story of this very sensi- 
tive young man in his world of women; 
it is, in other words, a love story. Pas- 
sionately, truly, as he believes, in love 
with a woman whom he cannot marry, he 
forgets the set of values he has so care- 
fully built up, and allows himself to be 
led away. It is a German opera singer, 
a clear-sighted, warm-hearted friend, 
who helps him back and thus completes 
the rondo. The story of an inner life, 
sometimes beautifully told. Q. 


Orchestra and Band Instruments 


Arthur Edward Johnstone’s “Instru- 
ments of the Modern Symphony Or- 
chestra and Band” (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.) has been revised and aug- 
mented by Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The booklet contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the entire or- 
chestra and band families, and is as up- 
to-date as the Theremin. 

Such necessary information as range, 
pitch, ‘characteristic tone and so on, is 
given in each case. It is a helpful, 
though not exhaustive, booklet. But it 
was not meant to be exhaustive. Q. 
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NEW MILWAUKEE 
CHORUS IN DEBUT 


Protheroe Conducts First 
List—Philharmonic 
Heard 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5.—This city’s 
festival chorus, organized by a com- 
bination of the Milwaukee Musical 
Society and the Arion Musical Club, 
two of the oldest organizations in the 
city, gave its first concert on Nov. 25 
in the Auditorium. Nelson Eddy was 
the chief soloist, assisted by three 
others from the clubs: Alma Seefeld, 
Irene Klann and Adolphe Seebach, 
baritone. 

The chorus has between 200 and 300 
voices and is the largest music club 
under regular training ever organized 
in the city. Herman H. Bruns is the 
president of the executive committee. 

Sharp precision, massive volume, 
carefully detailed shading and other 
features of excellence were manifest 
under the expert baton of Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe of Chicago. The debut pro- 
gram included Bach’s “Break Forth, O 
Beauteous Heavenly Light,” a chorus 
from “Judas Maccabaeus,” German’s 
“Shepherd’s Dance,’ Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s “Lee Shore,” H. Clough-Leighter’s 
arrangement of “The Galway Piper” 
and Louis Victor Saar’s “Lullaby,” in 
which Miss Klann sang the solo. 





Protheroe’s Work Sung 


The feature of the concert was the 
first performance of Protheroe’s “The 
Birds,” based on a legend of Christ, 
which received the plaudits of the au- 
dience. The final chorus was the 
“Hail to Thee” from Bruch’s “Cross 
of Fire,” in which Miss Seefeld and 
Mr. Seebach sang the solo parts. 

Mr. Eddy established himself at 
once as a prime favorite in old German 
ballads, adding some excerpts from 
Krenek’s “Johnny spielt auf” and songs 
in English, followed by many encores. 
Frederick Sauwecker was an effective 
accompanist for Mr. Eddy and Herman 
A. Nott for the combined choruses. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, and the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra 
joined forces in the Auditorium for the 
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second concert which resulted in an 
ovation for both. Mr. Levitzki was 
heard in two concertos, the Beethoven 
in C Minor and the Saint-Saéns in G 
Minor. 

The orchestra added Berlioz’s “Ro- 
man Carnival” Overture and Sibelius’s 
“Finlandia.” Frank Laird Waller 
gave the first American performance of 
Wladigeroff’s “Varda,” a Bulgarian 
Rhapsody, as one of a number of 
American premieres planned for the 
series of eight concerts. 

A broad musicianly performance of 
Bach’s works was provided by the Chi- 
cago Bach Chorus under the direction 


BUMAAATUONNNNNNUPHRATLSNNETLA LATTA GANNONONOMANE AON ENGEN NOTH TENE NATNNANN TT LAE HEY NTT T TUN ETAL ELPA 


of Dr. Sigfrid Prager at the Audi- 
torium. Four cantatas made up the 
bulk of the program, heard by an au- 
dience of several thousand. 

Soloists were Mark Love, bass; Elsie 
Harthan Arendt, soprano; Edwin 
Kemp, tenor, and Lillian Knowles and 
Philipine Hennig Rohrman, contraltos. 
Jane Dudley played a violin concerto. 

Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi came to the Pabst Theatre 
again to give one of their incomparable 
dance programs under the direction of 
Margaret Rice, a part of the Twilight 
Musicales. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





Los Angeles Gives Welcome to 
Eminent Soloists and Ensembles 





OS ANGELES, Dec. 5.—The Los 
Angeles music season is now in 
full swing, thanks chiefly to the open- 
ing of the Behymer Artists’ Course 
with a Gieseking concert on Nov. 9. 
Operas and orchestras may come and 
go, but the veteran L. E. Behymer and 
his welcome activities seem happily to 
go on forever. 

Gieseking, heard here two years ago, 
proved to be a magnet, attracting a 
practically sold-out house. 

The same week found Behymer play- 
ing a second trump in his list of aces, 
this time in the person of Fritz 
Kreisler, who appeared in the Audi- 
torium on the evening of Nov. 11. A 
second program was given on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15. 


Martha Baird Orchestra Soloist 


Martha Baird was the piano soloist 
in the second pair of symphonic con- 
certs on Nov. 6 and 7, when Berlioz’s 
“Fantastic” Symphony was a novelty. 
Miss Baird, who lived in these parts 
before continuing her studies and con- 
cert activities abroad, chose Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A Minor, in which 
she showed musical ability and taste. 

Coppola’s ingenious “Burlesque” from 
his “Suite Intima” roused the audience 
to a high pitch of excitement through- 
out its four minutes’ duration, although 
its musical worth seems to be in in- 
verse proportion to its loudness. The 
occasion was its first hearing in Los 
Angeles. Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhap- 
sody,” built largely upon lovely and 
exotic folk tunes, made a fitting close 
and again revealed the composer as a 
master of orchestration. 

The second Sunday afternoon concert 
brought forward Dino Borgioli as 
tenor soloist, singing the “Dream” 
from Massenet’s “Manon,” “Che gelida 
manina” from Puccini’s “Boheme,” and 
the “Flower Song” from “Carmen” in 
suave style and pleasing voice. 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony provided 
the chief musical fare, with Beetho- 
ven’s “Egmont” Overture and Glazou- 


noff’s Symphonic Poem, “Stenka 
Razin” as opening and closing num- 
bers. Rodzinski and his men received 


an ovation. 
Choruses and Ensembles Heard 


Smallman’s A Cappella Choir re- 
turned to Philharmonic Auditorium for 
the first concert since its transcon- 
tinental tour a year ago, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 5. Despite several new 
voices in the ensemble, Mr. Smallman 
has managed to maintain the excel- 
lence of his vocal band, with evident 
refinements in tone and interpretation 
that come from frequent and arduous 
rehearsals. Classics and moderns, a 


group of enchanting old English num- 
bers and two vital compositions by 
Percy Grainger, were included in the 
varied list. 

The Russian Royal Chorus was a re- 
cent visitor, singing in the Auditorium 
under the Behymer banner. 

The Bartlett- Frankel Quartet, 
founded last season by Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, gave its first concert in its 
“popular” series in Beaux Arts Audi- 
torium Nov. 9. Mozart’s Quartet in D 
Minor and Dvorak’s Quartet in E 
Flat were the chief numbers, with 
shorter works by Scriabin, Herbert 
and an arrangement of “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” The ensemble 
will open its Biltmore series on Dec. 12. 
George Leslie Smith is manager. 

The same evening witnessed the ad- 
vent of “The Three Valkyries,” con- 
sisting of Nelle Gothold, Ruth Howell 
and Eleanor Ryan, with Gladyce High 
at the piano, in a concert sponsored by 
the Musical Artists’ Guild of America 
in the Hollywood Knickerbocker. En- 
semble and solo numbers made up the 
program that was arranged by Gabriel 
Ravanelle. 


Solo Events Prove Popular 


Likewise, Lisa Roma inaugurated a 
Sunday night series of concerts in the 
Hollywood Music Box Theater with a 
program of soprano songs and arias 
on the same evening. 

Pietro Gentile, a tenor with a good 
voice, gave a concert in the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 14, under the auspices 
of the Mothers’ Memorial. An eager 
audience applauded the singer in arias 
and songs that included numbers by 
Gertrude Ross, Mary Carr Moore, 
George Liebling and Homer Simmons, 


each of whom acted as accompanist 
for his own songs. Other accompani- 
ments were played by Ruth Bowes. 

Canon Fellowes, distinguished au- 
thority on English song literature, 
expounded the beauties of early En- 
glish madrigals in two lectures re- 
cently, appearing in the Library under 
the patronage of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, and again in Council House 
under the auspices of Pro-Musica. 

A new trio soon to make its ap- 
pearance is composed of Lysbeth Le 
Fevre, ’cellist; Albert Vertchamp, vio- 
linist, and Max Rabinowitch, pianist. 
The ensemble has already given con- 
certs in Redlands and San Bernardino, 
Mr. Rabinowitch replaces Mrs. Artur 
Rodzinski, who has gone East to fulfill 
a teaching contract at the Curtis In- 
stitute. Hat DAVIDSON CRAIN 


Walter Edelstein to Return to America 
After European Tour 


Walter Edelstein, young American 
violinist, who has been concertizing in 
Europe during the last year and a 
half, will return to New York this 
month. Mr. Edelstein has made ap- 
pearances in important European mu- 
sic centres in recital and as soloist with 
orchestra and has been highly praised. 
On Nov. 17 he gave a recital at the 
Bechstein Hall in Berlin, playing larger 
works by Bach and Saint-Saéns, Ra- 
vel’s “Tzigane” and shorter works by 
Gluck, Boulanger, Kramer and de 
Falla, assisted by Arpad Sandor at 
the piano. He made an excellent im- 
pression. In the same program he 
made his debut in Vienna on Nov. 5 in 
the hall of the Konzerthaus with Otto 
Schulhof accompanying him. 


The Misses Sutro in Benefit Recital at 
MacDowell Club 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro gave a con- 
cert of music for two pianos at the 
MacDowell Club of New York on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 30. An arrangement 
by W. H. Humiston and Ottilie Sutro 
of MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite was 
heard for the first time on this occa- 
sion. Four works in manuscript, Lionel 
de Pachmann’s “Duologue,” “The Ride 
of the Valkyries,” Wagner-Humiston, 
Algernon Ashton’s “Etude Symcopi- 
que,” and Eduard Schiitt’s “Valse 
Paraphrase” were other novelties pre- 
sented. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Suite founded 
upon old Irish Melodies opened the 
concert, which was for the benefit of 
a fellowship in memory of Mr. Humis- 
ton in the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
boro, N. H. 
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STOCK CONDUCTS 
SCRIABIN WORK 


Bauer and Schlusnus Are 
Soloists with Chicago 
Symphony 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—Opportunity to 
contrast two exponents of mysticism in 
music, Alexander Scriabin and César 
Franck, was offered at the Chicago 
Symphony concerts on Nov. 28 and 29. 
The program: 

Symphony in E Flat Major, Op. 97 

ig. gt eee Schumann 
(Transcribed for modern orchestra by 
Frederick Stock) 
“Tae the Poem of Fire,” Op. 





hehsadedabhatens 0 ketenes Scriabin 

Harold Bauer, pianist 
Suite from ‘‘Hary Janos”........... Kodaly 
Variations Symphoniques .......... Franck 


Mr. Bauer 


Scriabin’s fifth symphony had not 
appeared on Mr. Stock’s programs for 
sixteen years. Whatever the earlier 
impression the work made here, the 
effect of the present hearing was 
scarcely overwhelming. The orches- 
tra, however, gave a beautiful presen- 
tation, aided by the able and authori- 
tative presence of Harold Bauer at the 
piano. Placing the pianist in the cen- 
tre of the stage, as though a concerto 
were being played, focussed undue at- 
tention upon what was surely intended 
solely as an obbligato. In the final 
Franck number, Mr. Bauer made him- 
self so much a part of the ensemble as 
to disappoint some of his admirers, 
who prefer more individual display. 
The pianist’s devotion to his art, how- 
ever, made for a lofty and intensely 
musical publication of the composer’s 
intention. 

Mr. Stock’s version of the Schumann 
symphony was given a brilliant per- 
formance, and Kodaly’s suite lost noth- 
ing in attractiveness through the nu- 
merous repetitions it has had in recent 
seasons. 


Schlusnus Heard with Orchestra 


One of the infrequent appearances 
of a vocalist in these concerts was that 
of Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, on 
Nov. 21 and 22. The program: 

EE 2 Fe ee Rameau 

(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 


Arias: “Ihr die das Land des wilden 
Volkes schiitzet’—‘“Ihr die ihr mich 
verfolgt’’ from ‘“Iphigenie in Tau- 


Oe” oteeeas dee WGdeeE ss ake eat Cee Gluck 
Aria: “‘Dank sei dir, Herr,” from Can- 
tata with Instruments.......... Handel 
Mr. Schlusnus 
Dene, “WORSORUEE acs ce cecdns Stravinsky 
Piano: Jane Anderson. 
ee ly rr Mahler 
TE * icon. urea 300% codwns Mahler 
PR Ps i006 cee ey 64 emake Wolf 
Mr. Schlusnus 
“The Carnival of Venice”....... Tommasini 


(First performance in Chicago) 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene 
from “Die Walkiire”......... Wagner 
Mr. Schlusnus 

Far more homogeneous than it ap- 
pears to the eye, this list, both in con- 
tent and performance, was one of the 
most enjoyable of the season. Mr. 
Schlusnus chose his numbers with an 
eye to their symphonic quality, and 
gave unalloyed pleasure with his fine 
voice and unfailing sense of style. 
Even the generous amount of time con- 
ceded’ him by Mr. Stock did not com- 
pletely satisfy some insatiable auditors. 

“Petrouchka” was a belated first ap- 
pearance in the Stock repertoire, and 
was played with such breath-taking 
effect that it is not likely to be long 
absent in the future. Tommasini’s 
piece, following Paganini’s variations 
on the same tune, was an expert sam- 
ple of modern orchestration, but con- 
tained scarcely an idea worth the 
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bother. The Rameau suite was of 
course pleasantly played. 


Symphonic List Presented 


Three symphonies comprised the pro- 
gram for the Tuesday concert on 
Nov. 25: 


Symphony in E Flat Major........ 
Symphony No. 3, “The Song 
DE. «i ceceesasunieses 


N Szymano 
Symphony, “From the New World” . . . Dvorak 


The Mozart symphony was brightly 
and vigorously played, and further 
modernized by a rather considerable 
use of témpo rubato. Szymanowski’s 
work which again made a deep impres- 
sion, was improved over its first per- 
formance by the discard of the solo 
tenor voice, those passages being al- 
lotted to Mr. Saidenberg’s suave ’cello. 
The favorite Dvorak opus sent every- 
one home happy. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


WHITE PLAINS OPERA 





Metropolitan Opens Series in West- 
chester Centre 


Wuirte Pains, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The 
first performance by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the County Centre 
here was given on the evening of Dec. 
2, when “Bohéme” was sung before an 
audience of more than 4000. The eve- 
ning was an unquestioned success. 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the com- 
pany, stated that opera will be given 
regularly in the future in the subur- 
ban area near New York. 

A brilliant cast headed by Lucrezia 
Bori as a fascinating Mimi and Benia- 
mino Gigli as a Rodolfo of splendid 
voice was warmly received by the large 
audience. Numerous curtain calls were 
showered upon the artists. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. 

The opera forces and the scenery 
and other equipment for the perform- 
ance was brought to White Plains in 
a special train. A second visit of the 
Metropolitan will be made on Dec. 16, 
when “Tosca” will be sung by a cast 
including Maria Jeritza, Antonio Scotti 
and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. 


Metropolitan Opera Visits Hartford 


HARTFORD, CoNN., Dec. 5.—The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company gave a per- 
formance of Puccini’s “Tosca” in Bush- 
nel Memorial Hall here on the evening 
of Nov. 25. The principals were Maria 
Jeritza, in the title role; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, as Mario, and Antonio Scotti as 
Scarpia. George Cehanovsky, Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Millo Picco and Dorothea 
Flexer completed the cast. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. An audience of 
3,500 persons filled the hall, and a 
thousand or more were turned away. 





Fellowship for Apolyna Stoskus 


WORCESTER, Dec. 5.—Apolyna Stos- 
kus, a nineteen-year-old high school 
pupil of this city, who in 1927 won the 
junior voice contest of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Music Clubs, 
has been awarded a fellowship by the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music in 
New York, for study with Mme. Sem- 
brich. Miss Stoskus is a pupil of Frank 
E. Doyle, of Boston. 


Reception Given by the Hamlins 


A reception was given by Mrs. 
George Hamlin and her daughter, Anna 
Hamlin, at their home on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 23. A gathering of musical 
friends attended. During the afternoon 
Miss Hamlin sang several groups of 
songs, to the delight of the guests. She 
was accompanied by Celius Dougherty. 


Marguerite Ringo Is 
Engaged for San Carlo 
Opera House in Naples 








Marguerite Ringo, American Dramatic 
Soprano, Who Has Sung Leading Roles 
in a Number of Italian Opera Houses 


NaPLEs, Nov. 30.—Marguerite Ringo, 
American dramatic soprano, has been 
engaged for the San Carlo Opera in 
Naples. 

Miss Ringo, who has been studying 
in Italy during the last year and a 
half, made her debut successfully in 
Parma and was reengaged there for 
four performances of “Tosca.” The 
young soprano opened the Spring sea- 
son at the Teatro Lirico in Milan, in 
“Alda,” and sang there in “Tosca” 
and “Trovatore.” She has also been 
heard in Turin, Bergamo, Fiesole, 
Campobasso, and other cities. Her 
engagement with the San Carlo Opera 
Company came as the result of her 
success at Campobasso. 

In New York, Miss Ringo was soloist 
at the Church of Saint Mary the 
Virgin and was also a leading dra- 
matic soprano for three years at the 
Paramount Theatre. She is a pupil 
of Mme. Eleanor McLellan of New 
York. Miss Ringo will return to 
America for a visit next year. 


RICCI BOYS HOME 





Parents Given Custody of Prodigy and 
His Brother until Dee. 15. 


The custody of Ruggiero Ricci, boy 
violin prodigy, and his younger brother 
Giorgio, which has been the object of 
court litigation for some months, has 
been awarded until Dec. 15 to the 
parents of the boys, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pietro Ricci. This action was taken 
on Dec. 2 by Supreme Court Justice 
Louis A. Valente, of New York, in dis- 
missing the application of Mary Eliza- 
beth Lackey, the boys’ legal guardian 
and musical mentor, who sought to 
have them restored to her after they 
ran away from her home and were 
found later in the home of their 
parents. 


It was decided that they should re- 
turn to their parents. It is expected 
that Justice Valente will sign an order 
confirming this on Dec. 15, the date 
originally set for final determination 
of their custody. 

After the hearings held before him 
early last summer in the suit brought 
by the boys’ father against Miss 
Lackey to regain custody of his two 
sons, Justice Valente reserved decision 
until Dec. 15. 
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CHICAGO HEARS 
MANY CONCERTS 


Women’s Symphony and 
Recitalists Give 
Programs 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—The Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago gave 
its first concert of the season under a 
guest conductor, Max Bendix, at the 
Goodman Theatre on Nov. 17. Seldom 
has this orchestra played with as fine 
a tone or with as much flexibility. Mr. 
Bendix conducted entirely from memory 
a program that contained the over- 
ture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis”; 
the Bach D Minor Concerto for two 
¢iolins, well played by Evelyn Levin 
Davis and Anna Thelma Joseffer; the 
Schumann Piano Concerto, in an au- 
thentic and technically brilliant per- 
formance by Rudolph Reuter; and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique.” 

A large audience attended the dem- 
onstration of the Bechstein-Moor 
double keyboard piano, given at Or- 
chestra Hall on Nov. 19 by Winifred 
Christie. Miss Christie amply proved 
the case for the new instrument, and 
offered some charming piano playing 
in addition. Numerous encores were 
demanded at the conclusion of the reg- 
ular program. 

Jascha Heifetz gave the entire pro- 
gram at the second of the Kinsolvins 
Musical Mornings at the Blackstone 
Hotel on Nov. 20. 

Abram Haitowitsch, blind violinist, 
gave a concert in the Drake Hotel Ball- 
room on Nov. 18. He was assisted in 
the performance of the César Franck 
Sonata by Rudolph Reuter, pianist. 


Cossacks Make Local Bow 


The Don Cossack Russian Male Cho- 
rus gave two concerts at Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 23 and 26. Rumor of the 
unusual nature of this attraction soon 
got round, and a large audience was 
present for the second event. 

La Argentina gave the second of 
three announced recitals at Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 16. 

Pianists have been numerous. Among 
the recitals have been those of Tom- 
ford Harris, at the Civic Theatre on 
Nov. 16; Rebecca Benson, at the Play- 
house on Nov. 16; Madeline Seifer, at 
the Civic Theatre, on Nov. 23; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, at the Studebaker 
Theatre on Nov. 23. 

Fritz Kreisler gave his second re- 
cital of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 28. Esther Cadkin, soprano, 
confirmed the impression of her debut 
last season, by some tasteful singing 
in a recital at the Playhouse on Nov. 
23. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Abbie Mitchell Presented Before 
Chicago Piano Club 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Abbie Mitchell, 
soprano, enjoyed unusual success as 
soloist at a meeting of the Chicago 
Piano Club on Nov. 10. Miss Mitchell 
sang Schubert’s ‘“Erlkénig,” some 
Negro spirituals and several operatic 
arias. 





Kipnis to Give Recital in Boston 


BosTon, Dec. 5.—Alexander Kipnis, 
bass of the Chicago Civic Opera, will 
give his first recjtal in this city in 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 16. Waa P. 

Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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“Emmanuel,” subtitled “In Terra 
Pax” (Peace on Earth), is a Christmas 
carol by Carlo Rossini, which J. Fischer 
& Bro. has issued and which gives all 
indications of becoming a universal suc- 
cess. 

This firm, which some years ago ad- 
vanced Pietro Yon’s “Gesu Bambino,” 
now recognized everywhere as a stand- 
ard song at Yule- 
tide, has chosen the 
Rossini number 
with _ confidence. 
The melody in 6/8 
time, not unlike the Yon tune, is a very 
attractive one, simple, straightforward 
and yet varied. There is a definite ap+ 
peal in it and the words by the Rev. C. 
A. Sanderbeck in English and Latin 
will be liked by audiences and per- 
formers both. The composer has deft- 
ly woven into his composition phrases 
from a traditional carol. 

Editions are published for solo voice, 
in both high and low keys; for unison 
voices as a processional; for two part 
chorus, soprano and alto or tenor and 
bass; for chorus of mixed voices and 
for chorus of male voices. A. 

* * oo 

“A Canticle for Christmas” is the 
subtitle of Philip James’s new “Stabat 
Mater Speciosa” (New York: H. W. 
Gray Co.) for cho- 
rus of mixed 
voices, soprano and 
baritone solos and 
orchestra. The Ja- 
cobus de Benedictis Latin text is here 
translated into English by Dr. Neale, 
so that it may be done in either tongue. 

Our readers will learn from us that 
this composer has distinguished him- 
self again in a choral work, useful in 
church, where the choirmaster is desir- 
ous of singing music that has a raison 
d’étre. It takes twenty-two minutes to 
perform, without pauses between the 
movements. 

There is a motif which runs through 
the work, appearing as the opening 
pronouncement forte, recurring again 
and again. It has a Gregorian tinge, 
though this may be more simulated than 
actual. The opening choral section 
“Full of beauty stood the mother” is 
written for five-part chorus, i.e., with 
first and second sopranos. 

A very original and modern “March 
of the Magi” is the third section, with 
a lot of Christmas feeling in it. Mr. 
James uses it again as the introduction 
to No. VI, the chorus “Let me, satiate 
with my pleasure.” The solo baritone 
has a recitative in No. IIIa, followed 
by a lovely chorale, IIIb. There is a 
soprano solo at the beginning and end 
of No. IV, “Jesus, fount of love still 
flowing,” the greater portion of which 
is choral. 

No. V opens with a statement of the 
main motif, followed by a few measures 
of choral recitative. An agitato organ 


New Christmas 
Carol Has 
Strong Appeal 


An Inspiring 
Choral Work by 
Philip James 





interlude brings us to a baritone solo 
and a soprano solo, the latter one of 
the loveliest bits along progressive 
church lines that we know. On the re- 
statement of this by full chorus the 
solo voice continues above it in a most 
effective manner. The movement ends 
quietly. 

In no place, however, does Mr. James 
show his mastery more convincingly 
than in the quasi-fugal chorus, No. 
VI. Here in an Allegro scherzando he 
has woven his voices deftly, handling 
his difficult subject capitally. All this 
in modern vein is delightful to observe 





Philip James, Who Has Distinguished 
Himself Again with a Superb Choral 
Work for Christmas 





when many men writing music for the 
church are thinking even in 1930 in 
Victorian musical terms. 

The work closes with a broad Alla 
marcia maestoso statement of the mel- 
ody used in the choral above referred 
to, a fine melody, which makes its first 
appearance as the second part of the 
first chorus on the words “O what glad, 
what rapturous feeling.” 

For inspirational Christmas music, 
vital and harmoniously in the spirit of 
our day, this canticle of Philip James’s 
cannot be too highly recommended. In 
some forty pages he has said more than 
some composers do in a hundred. There 


is a dedication to the composer’s 

mother. A. 
ak 7 - 

Surprisingly classic in vein and 


lyrical as some of the most winsome 
piano pieces of Schubert and Schu- 


mann are “Deux 
Piano Pieces Novellettes” by 
and a Concerto Francis Poulenc 


by Poulenc (London: J. & W. 
Chester, Ltd.) 
A member of the original Group des 


Siz, and today one of the sanest, most 
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Joseph Rosmand, Paris 
Francis Poulenc, Whose Newest Piano 
Pieces and Concerto for Harpsichord 


and Orchestra Have Much Charm 





lyrical of composers, Poulenc was rep- 
resented on the programs of many of 
the foremost pianists last season by his 
“Mouvements Perpétuels,” which never 
failed to captivate their hearers. His 
Novellettes bid fair to enjoy a similar 
vogue. The first, in C Major, is a ten- 
der, graceful aria in 3/8 time; the 
second, in B Flat Minor, a marche 
grotesque, extremely effective. Con- 
cert pianists will welcome these de- 
lightful numbers with gusto. 
x o’ * 

Quite as refreshingly musical is 
Poulene’s “Concert Champétre” for 
harpsichord (clavecin) or piano and 
orchestra (Paris: Rouart, Lerolle & 
Cie.). Dedicated to Wanda Landow- 
ska, the famous harpsichordist, the 
concerto is in three movements: an 
Allegro, in brisk march tempo mostly, 
a lovely Andante, pastoral in theme 
and character—evidently the reason for 
the title of the composition—and a 
sprightly Finale. As recently as Oct. 
12 Mme. Landowska played the work 
with the Paris Symphony under Pierre 
Monteux. It is to be hoped that 
American audiences will hear her per- 
form it before long. 


* * * 


Baritones will revel in David W. 
Guion’s settings of three Texas cow- 
boy songs—“‘All Day on the Prairie,” 
“Roy Bean” and 
“McCaffie’s Confes- 
sion” (New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.). 
As the composer 
remarks: “It is characteristic of the 
cowboy to repeat the same melody again 
and again to varying words,” but Mr. 
Guion has seen to it that colorful ac- 
companiments relieve the monotony of 
the airs he has set. All are to be sung 
“narratively and with typical Western 
drawl.” 

The first-mentioned, in 6/8 time, and 
ranging from E Flat to F at each end 
of the treble staff, sings of a cowboy’s 
simple bachelor existence on the prairie. 
The second is in common time and goes 
from D above middle C to B, a mere 
sixth. Beginning with a recitative, it 
tells the story of a “barkeep” and a 
“dude.” A section in the accompani- 
ment, in minor fourths and fifths, as 
in the tuning of a fiddle, is an effective 
feature of this little masterpiece. 


Guion’s Cowboy 
Songs Ideal 
for Baritones 


Extreme gravity, says Mr. Guion, 
must mark the interpretation of the 
third ballad, “McCaffie’s Confession,” 
which ranges an octave up from middle 
C. Opening with an unaccompanied 
recitative, this dramatic song recounts 
in various moods in 3/4 rhythm the pa- 
thetic tale of a murderer and his retri- 
bution. Because of their whimsical as- 
pect, one cannot but smile at each and 
all of these quaint ballads, historical 
and intrinsically serious, as Mr. Guion 
assures us they are! 


* * * 


Ideal encore songs for men, and bari- 
tones in particular, are “One Day as I 
Was Walking,” by Rena Barry Sker- 
ritt, ““Jus’ Lovin’ You,” by Lily Strick- 
land, and Robert S. Flagler’s “A Song 
of Ships” (New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc.). The first, a short, sprightly num- 
ber in 2/4 time, presents a genuinely 
humorous dénouement; the second is a 
“darkey” serenade in Miss Strickland’s 
most appealing, syncopated vein; and 
the third, dedicated to Alexander Kis- 
selburgh, the noted baritone, is a regu- 
lar he-man’s song of life on the ocean 
wave. C. E. 


i oe 


Warren Storey-Smith has accom- 
plished a difficult task with distinction 
in setting four poems from Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam” for high voice and 
piano, They are issued by Riker, Brown 
& Wellington, Inc., Boston. 

This able Boston composer displays 
in every one of these four concert songs 
a great advance over what we have seen 
from his pen in the 
past, excellent as 
that has _ been. 
There is a greater 
freedom of expres- 
sion,a deeper penetration of his poem, 
a broader harmonic grasp, if we may call 
it that. “Doors Where My Heart Was 
Used to Beat,” the first of the set, seizes 
the hearer at once with its personal 
lyrical quality and holds him. The sec- 
ond, a setting of “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 
is very successful, It is a far cry from 
Gounod’s well known, well loved, widely 
sung, but woefully inadequate setting of 
these words. Mr. Storey-Smith rings 
his bells imaginatively, he paints a true 
picture in his four pages of intense 
music. 

“Calm Is the Morn” is our favorite 
of the set, an Andante in E Major, of 
delicate loveliness, fetchingly harmon- 
ized, artistically conceived from first to 
last measure. There will be many sing- 
ers who will find a place for it in their 
recital programs, we are certain. It is 
a song that will be quite as good for a 
medium as for high voice. 

The last song, “Spring Wakens,” is a 
buoyant, full-throated piece, a duet be- 
tween voice and piano that supplies the 
long awaited new song of Spring. 

These songs are for artists of dis- 
crimination. They deserve immediate 
recognition on their merits. Mr. Storey- 
Smith has chosen fine poetry to set and 
the result is music of quality. Some 
day our composers will realize that it is 
almost impossible to write convincing 
music to piffling words. There is not 
so much wrong with many an Ameri- 
can composer’s songs. But there is a 
good deal that falls short in the words 
he sets to music. Mr. Storey-Smith is 
not of these. He knows that the poem 
is the starting point and that only on 
a good foundation can a strong build- 
ing be erected. His four Tennyson 
songs prove this incontrovertibly. A. 


Fine Settings 
of Tennyson 
by Storey-Smith 
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DENVER WELCOMES 
NOVEL RECITALS 


Kreisler Attracts Huge 
Audience — Local 
Quartet Heard 


DENVER, Dec. 5.—Fritz Kreisler 
charmed the music lovers of Denver at 
the Auditorium on Nov. 24. He ap- 
peared under the able management of 
Messrs. Oberfelder and Slack and 
played to the largest audience seen at 
a concert here in many a day. Over 
300 people were placed on the stage, 
the orchestra pit was filled with chairs, 
and several hundred were turned away. 
The program consisted of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, three numbers from 
Bach’s Partita in B Minor, Schu- 
mann’s Romance in A Major, a Mozart 
Rondo, and other works. Carl Lamson 
afforded perfect support at the piano. 

Oberfelder and Slack have announced 
for the remainder of their season pro- 
grams by the Tipica Orchestra, Percy 
Grainger, Kreutzberg and Georgi, and 
Paul Robeson. They will manage three 
appearances of the German Grand 
Opera Company on Jan. 21 and 22. 





Pro-Musica Opens Series 


The Denver chapter of Pro-Musica 
presented the first of its programs on 
Nov. 17. The Denver String Quartet 
was presented. The personnel of the 
quartet is Henry Trustman Ginsburg, 
first violin; Richard Sears, second vio- 
lin; Maurice Perlmutter, viola, and 
Elias Trustman, ’cello, with Horace 
Tureman as rehearsal director. They 
presented the Beethoven D Major 
Quartet, the Notturno from Borodin’s 
Quartet in D Major, a Serenade by 
Haydn, a Scherzo by Cherubini, and 
the Debussy Quartet. 

The local chapter of Pro-Musica wil) 
present the following artists for the 
remainder of the season: Old World 
Trio; Maurice Martenot, with his ether 
wave instrument, and the Denver Quar- 
tet in a second concert. 

Theodore M. Fisher presented Mme. 
Amnmathea, Norwegian soprano, with 
Carol Tureman, accompanist, in a pro- 
gram of Norwegian, Spanish, French, 
Dutch and German folk-songs, sung in 
costume. Explanatory remarks were 
made by the artist preceding each num- 
ber. 

The glee clubs of East High School, 
under Fareeda Moorhead, presented 
the operetta “Pepita” before two large 
audiences at the high school audi- 
torium on Nov. 14 and 15. 

JOHN C. KENDEL 
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Federation Heads Visit Utah Clubs 
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HEN Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 

president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and Mrs. J. A. 
Jardine, national vice-president, came 
East from San Francisco and passed 
through Utah, they were given a rous- 
ing welcome by the women of the mu- 
sic clubs in that state. Shown in this 


e 
National Officers Are Shown with Four Leaders of Utah’s Music Clubs 


picture are, from left to right, Nellie 
Smith, president of the Song Society; 
Mrs. Jardine; Mrs. E. E. Corfmann, 
Utah club president; Mrs. R. L. Draper, 
president, Sempre Music Club; Mrs. 
Ottaway, and Ellen Thomas, Utah vice- 
president. The club officers visited sev- 
eral Utah cities. 
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League of Composers to Give Four 
Premieres in First Concert 


The League of Composers will open 
its eighth season on the evening of 
Dec. 10 in the Town Hall with a pro- 
gram including new choral and instru- 
mental works. First performamces in 
America will be given of the “Halle- 
lujah” from Felix Petyrek’s “Litany,” 
which was heard at the Salzburg and 
Donaueschingen Festivals, Paul Hinde- 
mith’s choral work, “O Herr, geb’ 
jedem Mann sein eig’nen Tod,” Hein- 
rich Kaminski’s Prelude and Fugue 
for organ and violin, and three ex- 
cerpts from Lazare Saminsky’s ballet- 
cantata, “The Daughter of Jephtha,” 
which had its European premiere last 
season in Rome. Other works included 
are: Carlos Salzedo’s Concerto for 
harp and seven instruments, choral 
numbers by Marion Bauer and Arnold 
Bax, and Darius Milhaud’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, for vocal quartet and chamber 
orchestra. 

The assisting artists will be Carlos 


Salzedo, composer-conductor; Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano; Lucile Lawrence, 
harpist; Denyse-Molié, pianist; Paul 


Stassevitch, violinist; Gottfried Feder- 
lein, organist; Mildred Kreuder, Henry 
Clancy, M. Rudinoff, the Pan-American 
Orchestral Ensemble and the Emanu- 
El Choir. 





Mary Tucker Arms Sings for New York 
Flute Club 


The New York Flute Club gave its 
monthly musicale at Indian Council 
Lodge, 216 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
on the afternoon of Nov. 23. Mary 
Tucker Arms, soprano, the guest ar- 
tist, sang with great charm songs in 
French by Messager and Fourdrain 
and others in English by Watts, Quil- 
ter, Spross, Ware and La Forge. Alice 
Nichols was the accompanist. 

With David Brown at the piano, 
Quinto Maganini, composer and virtu- 
oso, and Milton Wittgenstein played 
Loeillet’s Sonata in E Minor for two 
flutes, and a group of pieces arranged 
by Mr. Maganini. 


Norfleet Trio Plays in Houston 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 5.—The Nor- 
fleet Trio was presented by the Tues- 
day Musical Club in a concert at the 


Junior League Building on Nov. 19. 
The ensemble’s playing of trios by 
Schubert and Arensky and short works 
by Goossens, Cadman and Grainger 
was warmly applauded by a large au 
dience. 


Returns to Paris After 


First Concert Tour Here 


Yvonne Gall 


Yvonne Gall, soprano of the Paris 
Opéra and Opéra Comique, and of the 
Ravinia Opera, arrived in Paris for 
her first opera rehearsal on Dec, 2 
after her first concert tour of America. 
She sang in Toronto, New York, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. In addition to 
her regular repertoire in Paris, she will 
re-create the role of Desdemona in 
Verdi’s “Otello” at the Opéra. Spring 
will find her again in America for 
opera and concert engagements. 


Elizabeth Stoddard to 
“Judas Maccabaeus” 


Sing Role in 


WAKEFIELD, MASs., Dec. 5.—Elizabeth 
Bates Stoddard has been engaged to 
sing the contralto role in Handel’s 


“Judas Maccabaeus” with the Wake- 
field Choral Society on Dec. 8. Mrs. 
Stoddard is an artist-pupil of Alice 


Bates Rice of Boston. 
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COLUMBUS GREETS 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Gabrilowitsch Hailed as 
Soloist—Kochanski 
Gives Recital 


CoLuMBus, Dec. 5.—The Symphony 
Club of Central Ohio opened its 
seventh season on Nov. 10 with a con- 
cert by the Detroit Symphony. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch appeared as both con- 
ductor and soloist. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor, Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony, the Schumann 
Piano Concerto, and _ Balakireff’s 
“Islamey,” orchestrated by Casella, 
constituted the program. After Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s beautiful performance 
as soloist in the concerto, an ovation 
which lasted many minutes was ac- 
corded him by an audience of 3000. 

Memorial Hall was practically filled 
by an audience of children for the af- 
ternoon program by the orchestra, 
conducted by Victor Kolar, who also 
led the orchestra in the Schumann 
Concerto in the evening concert. Edith 
Rhetts supplied verbal program notes 
well adapted to her hearers. 





Violinist Gives Concert 

Capital University Conservatory of 
Music presented Paul Kochanski, vio- 
linist, with Pierre Luboshutz as assist- 
ing pianist, on Nov. 7 in the first con- 
cert of its series in Meer Auditorium. 
The “Kreutzer” Sonata of Beethoven, 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Stravin- 
sky’s transcription of two pieces by 
Pergolesi, and numbers by Szymanow- 
ski and Ravel made up the program, 
which was beautifully played. 

Ellis Snyder, head of the Conserva- 
tory’s voice department, in addition to 
his Chapel Choir of forty singers, has 
this year organized a Choral Union. 
Other new features this season are a 
repertoire class in voice conducted 
weekly by Mr. Snyder, and classes in 
musical appreciation for children of 
the piano and violin department, led 
by Nellie Edwards. 

Recent concerts in Memorial Hall 
have been given by John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, inaugurating the 
second season of the Barbizon Series; 
the Revelers, presented by James 
Devoe, of Detroit, in his Philharmonic 
Series; and the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
who, sponsored by sixty-seven young 
people’s societies of the colored 
churches of the city, appeared in a 
well-arranged program including spiri- 
tuals, before an audience of 2500. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 
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There were Cyril Scott, with his Sec- 
ond Suite, Op. 75; Walter Niemann, 
with his “Garden Music,” inspired by 
Oscar Wilde’s “House of Pomegran- 
ates”; Paul Hindemith, with six pieces 
from his set of “Kleine Stiicke”; Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco, with a Sonata dedi- 
cated to Mr. Gieseking; Alexandre 
Tansman, with a “Sonatine Transat- 
lantique”; Erwin Schulhoff, with a Par- 
tita, and, finally, Maurice Ravel, with 
his “Valses nobles et sentimentales.” 
Of these works the one that stood 
out was the Ravel waltzes. Tansman’s 
“Transatlantic Sonatina,” consisting of 
a Fox-Trot, a Spiritual and Blues and 
a Charleston, and the Schulhoff suite 
of two Fox-Trots, a Tango-Rag, a Bos- 
ton, #® jazz-like movement and a 
“Shimmy-Jazz,” represented the swing 
of the pendulum in the other direction. 
Mr. Gieseking gave unstintingly of 
his best to every composition. The for- 
midable difficulties that many of them 
presented were met with supreme skill, 
while the essential rhythmic character- 
istics of the cis-Atlantic dance move- 
ments were felicitously caught, albeit 
projected with due artistic restraint. 
There was an audience demonstrative 
in its appreciation of Mr. Gieseking’s 
whole-hearted devotion to his task. 


Gina Pinnera, Soprano 


Gina Pinnera, soprano, was heard in 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 28, when she stirred a large 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
by her superb art. In a program 
largely drawn from German masters, 
Mme. Pinnera proved heself an ac- 
complished singer of Lieder and operatic 
music, as exemplified in her delivery of 
Beethoven’s “Freudvoll und leidvoll” 
and “Ah perfido,” arias from Verdi’s 
“Trovatore” and “Ernani,” and as an 
encore Brinnhilde’s Battle Cry from 
Wagner’s “Walkie.” 

Endowed with one of the loveliest 
voices of the age, rich, wide of range, 
and admirably produced, Mme. Pinnera 
gave majestic utterance to the Beetho- 
ven numbers, which included “Die Ehre 
Gottes aus der Natur.” There followed 
four Brahms songs and two each by 
Strauss and Marx, the exquisite inter- 
pretation of the latter’s “Ach, gestern 
hat er mir Rosen gebracht” being one 
of the supreme moments of the recital. 
Subsequent numbers were Cimara’s 
“Stornello” and “Stornellata marina- 
ra,” between which came Marta Linz’s 
delightful “Cieco se finse amor.” 

Four exceptionally fine songs by 
American composers comprised the 
final group—Mrs. M. A. Knight’s melo- 
dious “Awake, My Heart,” Daniel 
Wolf’s “Flame,” “Love Was with Me 
Yesterday” by Walter Golde, accom- 

nist for the recital, and A. Walter 

ramer’s “Unto All Things Voice Is 
Given.” E. 
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Iwan D’Archambeau, ’Cellist 


A recital of much interest to the 
many ’cellists in the audience for its 
opportunity of comparison of an older 
tradition with a modern one, and of in- 
terest as well to the other numerous 
listeners, was that of Iwan D’Archam- 
beau in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 29. The former ’cellist 
of the illustrious Flonzaley Quartet 
planned a musicianly program and 
played it with commanding technique, 
beauty of tone, and finished interpreta- 
tion. 

A Haydn Concerto, in D Major, re- 
vealed some flaws in intonation, but the 
Bach Suite in E Flat, No. 4, which 
followed, was impeccable in this mat- 
ter and was played with distinguished 
taste. 

The last two portions comprised a 
Minuetto and Variations by Locatelli 
and small pieces by Mozart, d’Hervelois, 
Hindemith, Raul Paniagua (the capable 
accompanist) and Cassado. The “old” 
school was amply justified by these 
performances. Q. 


Paderewski Plays Again 


Ovations to Ignace Jan Paderewski 
are no news, and a Paderewski recital 
without them would be unthinkable. 
Another invariable feature of the pian- 
ist’s performances is the post-recital 
which always holds throngs till far af- 
ter the listed program is completed. 
Both of these to-be-expected factors had 
their part in making memorable the 
second New York recital of Paderewski, 
in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 29. 

Again he played a program of for- 
midable proportions with mastery and 
the “grand style.” The Fantasy and 
Fugue in G Minor of Bach-Liszt; the 
F Minor Sonata of Beethoven; Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival”; a large Chopin 
group; the many encores—it would be 
a staggering task for many younger 
virtuosos. Paderewski being Paderew- 
ski, ay was a day of towering achieve- 
ment. 


Monas and Feibish, Pianists 


Rose Monas and Boris Feibish, pian- 
ists, were heard in recital in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 29. 

This was really Miss Monas’s recital 
as she played, sola, numbers by Chopin. 
Palmgren, Alkan, Balakirieff and 
Liszt, and was assisted by Mr. Feibish 
at a second piano, in a portion of the 
Schumann Concerto and the Hungarian 
Fantasy of Liszt arranged by Mr. Fei- 
bish. The audience was a cordial one. 


Evelyn MacNevin, Contralto 


Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, was 
heard with obvious pleasure by an 
audience of size in the Guild Theatre 
on the afternoon of Nov. 30, with Hans 
Blechschmidt at the piano. 

Miss MacNevins’s voice proved one 
of size and good quality and, an 
unusual feature in contraltos, of sin- 
gularly even scale. Her operatic ex- 
cerpts from “Rienzi” and “Le Proph- 
éte” were given in excellent style and 
she won especial applause in a group 
of five songs by George R. Dyer, Jr. 
These songs, all sung for the first time 
in public, were of unusual interest and 
not only showed inherent talent but 
carefully cultivated ability. Other 
numbers were by Handel and Wolf, 
and there was a folksong group. H. 


John Charles Thomas, Baritone 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
his first recital of the season in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 30. 

As usual, Mr. Thomas worked his 
audience up to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm not only by his fine voice and flaw- 
less method. but by his unusual inter- 
pretative gifts and the verve with which 
he presented his program. 


Lieder by Schubert, Wolf, Strauss 





Iwan d’Archambeau, ’Cellist, Formerly 
of the Flonzaley Quartet, Now a Soloist 
in His Own Right 


and Brahms were impeccably sung and 
in a manner which made it impossible 
to believe that Mr. Thomas’s career had 
ever been anywhere save on the recital 
platform. The Brahms “Stiaindchen” 
was particularly well done, and the 
same composer’s “O, Liebliche Wan- 
gen,” one of Mr. Thomas’s war horses, 
was magnificent. Some French num- 
bers, with perfect diction were also 
especially delightful. Moussorgsky’s 
“Priére du Soir’ and “Song of the 
Flea” added another genre to the pro- 
gram. Texas cowboy songs by David 
Guion were interesting and authentic 
in performance. Lester Hodges played 
excellent accompaniments. The audi- 
ence, a capacity one, was almost up- 
roarious in its applause. J 


Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist 


Ernest Hutcheson chose an_ all- 
Chopin program for his recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
30, when he was greeted by a large 
gathering of New York’s lovers of fine 
piano playing. 

To his performance Mr. Hutcheson 
brought his well-known qualities of 
purity of outline, resourceful ad- 
justment of dynamics and finely bal- 
anced expressiveness. He established 
a contact with his audience at once in 
the E Flat Minor Polonaise, with 
which he opened his program, and then 
proceeded to a vivid delineation of the 
dramatic contents of the Ballade in 
F Major. 

It was the Sonata in B Minor that 
constituted the major work of the 
program, and of this he gave a read- 
ing that was outstanding for the broad 
intellectual grasp that envisioned the 
first movement, in which structural 
clarity and a nice balance of relative 
values were matched by sensitiveness 
of poetic feeling. Many recalls marked 
the audience’s response to this per- 
formance. 

The second half of the program led 
through a group of Mazurkas and 
eloquent performances of the Scherzo 
in B Minor and the D Flat Major 
Nocturne to another of the afternoon’s 
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climactic points, provided by a final 
group of Etudes. Encores included 
Liszt’s Concert Etude in F Minor and 
a Mendelssohn Scherzo. L. 


Clamildys Trio 


The Clamildys Club, a vocal organ- 
ization consisting of Gladys Burns, so- 
prano; Mildred Kreuder, contralto, and 
Clara Altmann, alto, gave the concert 
of the Young American Artists’ Series 
at the Barbizon-Plaza on the afternoon 
of Nov. 30. 

The ensemble began the program 
with a group of folk-songs after which, 
Miss Altmann was heard in a solo. 
Then the trio sang two more folk-songs 
followed by solos from Miss Burns. 
Three Negro spirituals composed the 
ensemble’s concluding group and the 
program ended with a solo by Miss 
Kreuder. 

The organization was well received 
both in its ensemble pieces and the 
solos of its members. Accompaniments 
were played by Jane Mather oe 


May Haft, Soprano 


May Haft, soprano, debut recital, 
Guild Theatre, Nov. 30, evening. Pro- 
gram contained Mozart’s concert aria, 
“Ah! lo Previdi,” an aria from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Dejanire,” songs by Rachman- 
inoff, Mana-Zucca, Serrano and Gaines, 
and ended with “Dich, Theure Halle.” 
Miss Haft exhibited a light voice of 
good quality hampered by faulty pro- 
duction. Phrasing and general musi- 
cianship were promising. Madeleine 
Marshall played the or 


Nastia Poliakova 


Nastia Poliakova, a Russian gypsy 
singer, made her American debut in the 
Bijou Theatre on the evening of Nov. 
30, assisted by Dmitri Poliakov and 
Ury Wosilivsky, guitarrists. 

Mme. Poliakova’s art is in a class by 
itself and being unique, is difficult to 
describe. The titles mean nothing in our 
language but the singing of the songs 
made their content not only compre- 
hensible but interesting. The quality of 
the singer’s voice is likewise wholly in- 
dividual and she has the ability to make 
it agreeable and even disagreeable to 
suit the mood of her numbers, some few 
of which had been heard before but 
never sung in quite this way. 

All in all, it was a most auspicious 
debut, for Mme. Poliakova has added 
another tint to the musical palette and 
that is a debt to be grateful for. H. 


Alfred Mirovitch, Pianist 


After an absence of four years, dur- 
ing which he made tours in Europe and 
South Africa, Alfred Mirovitch, Rus- 
sian pianist, returned to the Town Hall 
in recital on the evening of Dec. 1. 

Brilliant performances of Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme by Handel, and 
Rhapsody in E Flat Major, and Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons” preceded a_ virile 
and lofty reading of Chopin’s Sonata 
in B Minor. In the concluding group, 
comprising shorter compositions by 
Liszt, Dohnanyi, Albeniz and de Falla, 
Mr. Mirovitch achieved richly colorful 
effects. A large audience applauded 
the artist with enthusiasm and was ac- 
corded several encores. E. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ever, does it prove that this golden age 
of English music was the result of a 
high musica] level on the part of the 
general English population? How large 
a part of the population did the gentry 
comprise? How much musical training 
did the masses receive? Little, if any. 

All of which is by way of saying that 
the burden of proof lies on those who 
would spend their appropriation for 
musical instruction in an effort to make 
America musical by “improving the 
musical taste” of the masses. 

There is enough research data avail- 
able now to prove, what every consci- 
entious school music teacher has dis- 
covered for himself long ago, that only 
a smal] percentage of the general pop- 
ulation can be taught to read music in 
school—if at all—well enough to exer- 
cise the ability independently. 


Training the Listener 


The increasing emphasis on the “lis- 
tening lesson,” and frequent references 
in speeches and courses of study to the 
two great classes of people—the “per- 
formers” and the “listeners”—bear wit- 
ness to the impasse in which the music 
supervisor has found himself. We have 
been trying to teach “every child” a 
language new to the child, only to find 
that our pupils shed all the new con- 
jugations as fast as these are heaped 
upon them, and return to the mother 
tongue they can understand and enjoy 
—strongly marked, recurrent rhythms, 
and simple, sentimental melodies. 

Having become aware of the fact that 
a large part of our school population 
could not learn to perform music or 
interpret it from notation, we have as- 
sumed that we could teach them to 
“appreciate” music as listeners. Texts 
and courses of study in “appreciation” 
have come forth in great abundance 
in the last five years. 

Like our fellow teachers of litera- 
ture, however, we have been so con- 
cerned with deciding which of the mas- 
terpieces to put into our courses of 
study that we have not bothered much 
about finding out if our pupils could 
assimilate the material we chose for 
them. It is as though a chef were to 


prepare a delicious seven-course adult 
banquet for one-year-olds. The food 
might be of the best, and prepared in 
the most skillful manner—but its con- 
sumption could only end with a bad 
ease of indigestion and a distaste for 
such food. 

The teacher of literature needs on!y 
to ask the newsdealer, publisher, and 
librarian what the “public” reads, and 
he will discover that the aesthetic feast 
he has given his classes has been too 
rich a diet for the “average man” to 
digest. The music teacher needs only 
to analyze a day’s radio programs, or 
ask a radio station manager the kind 
of programs advertisers will buy, in 
order to discover that his beautiful 
dream of raising the level of music ap- 
preciation of the masses has been only 
a mirage. 

Such problems as these are of little 
concern to the musician who earns his 
living by performing music, as long as 
there is a sufficient number of auditors 
who enjoy music of the type he per- 
forms—and are willing to pay to hear 
him perform it. The private teacher is 
likewise not greatly bothered by these 
questions, for he has to work with only 
the relatively small percentage of the 
population which has some musical 
endowment and interest. But those who 
are trying to “make America musical” 
through the school music program can- 
not dodge the issues involved. 

Look at it from another angle. How 
many regular, or even semi-regular at- 
tendants at symphony and chamber mu- 
sic concerts, belong to that group of the 
population which has so little musical 
ability that the members could not learn 
to read music during six years of com- 
pulsory school music? It would only be 
fair, of course, in making a study of 
the musical ability of such audiences 
to exclude the women who attend for 
social reasons, and the men’ who are 
forced to accompany the feminine por- 
tion of their ménage. For similar rea- 
sons it is unfair to include audiences 
at the opera and concerts by celebri- 
ties. These are spectacles and social 
functions primarily, and musical events 
secondarily. 

Musicians and teachers seem to have 

no conception of how boring and un- 
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pleasant it is for the “average man” to 
listen to music which involves anything 
more than one obvious “tune” and 
strongly accentuated regular “time.” 
Regular attendance for a period of, say, 
six months at one of our business men’s 
luncheon clubs would be an excellent 
antidote for an overdose of optimism 
on the subject of elevating the musical 
“appreciation” of the “average man.” 

We were talking recently with the 
director of a famous high school chorus 
in this country, a group whose pro- 
grams consist of the a cappella works 
of the great composers of choral liter- 
ature, and whose singing has been the 
delight and marvel of thousands of 
musicians. 

We were interested to know, among 
other things, whence came the large 
sums that financed the chorus on their 
annual trips to the Music Supervisors’ 
Conferences and elsewhere. 

“I suppose,” we said, “that your 
home concerts pay most of your ex- 
penses ?” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, 
“we realize comparatively little from 
our concerts. The citizens of the com- 
munity have been very generous in con- 
tributing to these ventures, listing them 
as civic enterprises worthy of financial 
support. Many of the substantial sup- 
porters, however, are not sufficiently 
interested musically to attend the con- 
certs. 


Music and Adolescence 


There is still another deadening fea- 
ture about our wholesale efforts at 
musical enlightenment in the early ado- 
lescent period of the child’s life. Physi- 
cal and mental changes in the child 
make this a most difficult time both for 
himself and the teacher. He is not so 
easily herded into line as formerly; he 
forms decided likes and dislikes, and he 
is especially ingenious at making life 
miserable for a teacher whose person- 
ality or subject he dislikes. 

If there could be injected into this 
situation teachers who combined skill- 
ful musicianship and an understanding 
of and sympathy with children of this 
age, the situation would not be so bad. 
Two factors, however, especially mili- 
tate against the schools’ securing such 
teachers. 

In the first place, the salary is too 
small to attract such people in any 
great number. Secondly, and more im- 
portant, the musical results that can be 
obtained from a heterogeneous group 
of from forty to a hundred adolescents 
meeting once or twice a week are so 
meagre, if not positively disheartening, 
that a sensitive musician gets little or 
no aesthetic enjoyment from his labor. 

“A strange statement,” you say, 
“from one who wrote in his last article 
that school music was moving from a 
plane of mediocrity to a level that 
might well command the respect of all 
musicians.” 

The answer, of course, is that we 
have been writing here of one phase of 
school music that music educators have 
not faced squarely, and which conse- 
quently remains a blot on our program. 

We have no doubt that, if the truth 
were known, every one of the men and 
women who have distinguished them- 
selves in the last fifteen or twenty 
years by producing outstanding school 
musical organizations, have realized— 
either consciously or subconsciously— 
the futility of expending their energies 
in trying to elevate the “appreciation” 
of “every child,” to say nothing of try- 
ing to secure satisfying musical per- 
formance from him. 

In self-defense, these leaders in the 
profession have themselves developed 
groups composed of children who have 
musical ability, and have turned over 
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Boston, Dec. 5.—George W. Chad- 
wick, noted American composer, for 
thirty-seven years director of the New 
England Conservatory, has resigned, 
effective Jan. 1. Mr. Chadwick will re- 
main associated with the school as di- 
rector-emeritus and as member of the 
executive committee. 

Wallace Goodrich, dean of the fac- 
ulty since 1907, will succeed him as di- 
rector. Mr. Goodrich founded and con- 
ducted the Boston Choral Art Society, 
1901-7; was conductor of choral works 
at the Worcester Festival, 1902-7; con- 
ductor of the Cecilia Society, 1907-10, 
and of the Boston Opera Company, 
1909-12. He is at present conductor of 
the New England Conservatory Orches- 
tra. 





to others the thankless task of teach- 
ing “general music” to the rank and 
file. It has been the splendid musical 
performance of these groups, chosen 
for their ability and interest, that has 
attracted the attention of the musical 
world to school music during the last 
decade. 

The instruction of these elective 
groups is one of the phases of school 
music that offer a real challenge and 
musical reward to the young musician 
of today. Here, also, in the training of 
our musical amateurs, is our real op- 
portunity for making America musical. 

The succeeding articles of this series 
will be largely devoted to the thrilling 
story of the increasing provision for 
the musical child in our schools. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
Wagner’s overture seemed somewhat 
overplayed in certain portions. 

The first concert of the Tuesday 
series of the orchestra was given on 
Nov. 25. The program included the two 
Bach-Pick-Mangiagalli Preludes, Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh and Brahms’s Second 
Symphonies. 


People’s Symphony Heard 


Sunday, Nov. 23, brought the second 
concert of the People’s Symphony un- 
der Thompson Stone. The program in- 
cluded the Prelude to Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel,” Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony, Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes,” Johann Strauss’s “Beautiful 
Blue Danube.” Meriel G. Blanchard, 
soprano, the soloist, sang Haydn’s 
“With Verdure Clad” and “Je Suis Ti- 
tania” from “Mignon.” Mr. Stone felt 
and communicated to his men the 
bright, agreeable spirit of the sym- 
phony. The changing moods of Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, the simplicities of the 
charming opera prelude, and_ the 
rhythms of Strauss’s waltz were well 
conveyed. Miss Blanchard showed a 
pleasing degree of agility and very ac- 
ceptable tone quality in her solos. 

The fortnight brought two ensemble 
concerts of outstanding quality, by the 
Compinsky Trio, on Nov. 16 at the Rep- 
ertory Theatre, and the Gordon String 
Quartet on Nov. 26 at Jordan Hall. The 
Compinskys gave the first performance 
in America of Villa-Lobos’s Trio No. 3. 
The work, in four movements, showed 
the composer’s inventive powers and 
constructive ability to be considerable, 
despite a tendency toward discursive- 
ness and experimentation. The Com- 
pinskys also played Brahms’s Trio in 
C Major and Smetana’s Trio in G 
Minor with a keen appreciation of the 
qualities needed in ensemble playing. 


Whithorne Quartet Played 


The Gordons gave a first hearing in 
Boston of Emerson Whithorne’s Quar- 
tet, Op. 51, in one movement. The ma- 
terial is well conceived and ably worked 
out. Mr. Whithorne’s style, while eclec- 
tie and using a wide range of harmonic 
effect, is definitely his own. The pro- 
gram also contained Haydn’s Quartet 
in D Minor and Mozart’s in F Major. 
The playing of the Gordons was char- 
acterized by keen discrimination be- 
tween the styles of the several com- 
posers. 

In the first local appearance of the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Choir in 
Symphony Hall on Nov. 16, its New 
York successes were repeated.. The 
audience showed its satisfaction by 
stamping its feet and shouting. 

The fortnight brought to Boston re- 
cital halls many notable figures in the 
musical world. Harold Bauer played at 
Jordan Hall Nov. 15; Paderewski at 
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Symphony Hall Nov. 18; singers in- 
cluded Povla Frijsh, Jordan Hall, Nov. 
17; Edward Johnson, Statler Hotel ball- 
room (beginning the annual series of 
morning musicales), Nov. 19; Roland 
Hayes, Symphony Hall, Nov. 23; Law- 
rence Tibbett, Statler Hotel ballroom, 
Nov. 24; Reinald Werrenrath, Sym- 
phony Hall, Nov. 30. Others heard were 
Marie Healy, soprano, an Atwater Kent 
audition winner, in Symphony Hall, 
Nov. 16; Victor Chenkin, on the Welles- 
ley College concert course, Nov. 19, 
and at Jordan Hall, Nov. 20; Hizi 
Koyke, Japanese soprano, with the as- 
sistance of Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony, at the Reper- 
tory Theatre, Nov. 25. Most of these 
concerts were well attended, some of 
them to overflowing. 

The concerts of Mr. Bauer and Mr. 
Paderewski were special events. The 
fine maturity and individual style of 
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Mr. Bauer’s playing have won him a 
sure following here. A large audience 
assembled to do honor to Mr. Paderew- 
ski. The program he presented was 
long and taxing, and listeners seemed 
to hang upon every note. Their enthu- 
siasm brought the announcement of a 
return engagement. 

A program of more than usual in- 
terest was played at Jordan Hall Nov. 
20. In it Ives Chardon, ’cellist of the 
Boston Symphony, played three prel- 
udes of Bach, and pieces by Albeniz, 
Chopin and Kreisler, and joined with 
Mr. Lauga, violinist of the orchestra, in 
the playing of Ravel’s duo-sonata, and 
with Mr. Allard, bassoonist, in Mo- 
zart’s sonata (K. 292). As soloist he 
also appeared in Florent Schmitt’s 
“Song and Scherzo” for ’cello and nine 
wind instruments, with Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison of Harvard conducting. 

ALFRED H. MEYER 





San Francisco Enjoys Wide 
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Range of Concerts and Recitals 





AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 5.—The Abas 

String Quartet opened its third sea- 
son of concerts for the Civic Chamber 
Music Society in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium with a new and interesting 
personnel. Nathan Abas and William 
Wolski, the violinists, have been joined 
by Nathan Firestone, violist, formerly 
of the Persinger Quartet, and Flori 
Gough Shorr, ’cellist. The group, which 
has rehearsed for several months, gave 
excellent readings of Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6, Frank Bridge’s 
Novelettes and the Debussy Quartet. 


At the fourth pair of symphony con- 
certs in the Curran Theatre, Basil 
Cameron presented Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo with Martha Baird as _ soloist, 
Goossens’s delightful Sinfonietta and 
the Prelude and “Love Death” from 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The Goossens work was especially 
well played, and Mr. Cameron’s con- 
cept of the Wagnerian score of great 


interest. Miss Baird’s brilliant per- 
formance was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 


Fritz Kreisler played his New York 
program for San Franciscans in the 
Exposition Auditorium ona recent Sun- 
day afternoon. Car] Lamson, as usual, 
was his excellent accompanist. 


Borgioli in Recital 


Dino Borgioli captivated an audience 
in Scottish Rite Auditorium by his 
manly tenor voice and exquisite musi- 
cianship. The program contained much 
that bordered on the popular, but in his 
arias by Gluck, Pergolesi, Donaudy 
and in two Strauss songs he delighted 
the most sophisticated listeners. Ben- 
jamin S. Moore was at the piano. 

The pianistic visitor of the fortnight 
was Walter Gieseking, who also gave 
his recent New York program to his 
San Francisco audience in Dreamland 
Auditorium. His Debussy Preludes 
were gems of opalescent tone, and his 
Marx and Szymanowski novelties quite 
as memorable as his Brahms inter- 
mezzi. 


Charles L. Wagner presented Luisa 
Silva, contralto, in a second recital un- 
der Alice Seckels’s management before 
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taking her East for her New York in- 
troduction. She again impressed by the 
beauty of her voice and the dramatic 
power of her interpretations. Edward 
Harris supplied splendid accompani- 
ments. 


Maier and Pattison Heard 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played 
farewell to San Francisco before an 
exceptionally large audience in Dream- 
land Auditorium on Nov. 19. Their 
two-piano program was, as always, de- 
lightful. 

Another San Francisco youngster 
made a bid for fame as a child prodigy 
on Nov. 18, appearing in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium under Alice Seckels’s man- 
agement as had her predecessors. This 
latest claimant is Laura Dubman, a 
six-year-old piano pupil of Lev Shorr. 
With but two years of training to her 
credit she played from memory the 
Bach English Suite No. 2, two sonatas 
by Scarlatti-Tausig, Grieg’s “The Lone- 
ly Wanderer,” a Mendelssohn Scherzo, 
and a Chopin group comprising the E 
Minor and B Minor Preludes, the B 
Minor Valse and the A Minor Mazurka. 
Of her great talent there is no doubt. 

Gdal Saleski, ’cellist, appeared in 
recital on Nov. 24, also in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium. Edward Harris assisted 
him in the program, which afforded a 
large audience much enjoyment. 

MaArJoryY M. FISHER 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
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SERIES LAUNCHED 
IN NEW ORLEANS 
Philharmonic Concerts Are 


Begun—To Include Chil- 


dren’s Events 





New ORLEANS, Dec. 5.—La Argen- 
tina appeared for the first time to New 
Orleans in a vivid program of Spanish 
dances as the opening attraction of 
the twenty-fourth series of the New 
Orleans Philharmonic Society. Out- 
standing on the program were the Fire 
Dance from “El Amor Brujo” of de 
Falla, a dance from his “La Vida 
Breve,” “Cordoba” by Albeniz and “La 
Corrida” by Valverde, original cre- 
ations enhanced by a fascinating ar- 
tistry of costume. Miguel Berdion, 
accompanist, played solos by Turina 
and Larregla. 

The Philharmonic Society, under the 
presidency of Corinne Mayer, an- 
nounces concerts this season by the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Joseph Szigeti, 
John Charles Thomas, José Iturbi and 
Florence Austral with John Amadio. 
A special series has been arranged for 
children to include Guila Bustabo, Guy 
Maier and Beatrice Harrison. A new 
feature inaugurated by the society last 
year, music appreciation lectures to 
precede each program, will be continued 
this season by Mary V. Molony, di- 
rector. 

Lucienne Lavedan, harpist, formerly 
of Chicago and now of this city, gave 
one of the first intimate recitals of the 
season recently, including works by 
Debussy and Zabel and a group of pop- 
ular French songs arranged by Grand- 
jany. In the Ravel Introduction and 
Allegro she was accompanied at the 
piano by Marie Theard. 

A memorial service for the late 
Theresa Cannon-Buckley, for many 
years identified with local musical 
circles and founder and director of the 
Polyhymnia Circle for twenty-five 
years, was organized recently by a 
number of prominent musicians. The 
program consisted mainly of choral 
numbers by the Polyhymnia, conducted 
by Mary V. Molony and accompanied 
by Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner. 

OTTILIE M. LAMBERT 


Grainger to Be Heard in Festival of 
People’s Chorus 


The third annual Christmas Song 
Festival of the People’s Chorus of New 
York will be held in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 14, at three 
o’clock. 

Percy Grainger will be the soloist. 
The chorus of 500 singers will be con- 
ducted by L. Camilieri and accompani- 
ments will be played by Morris W. 
Watkins, assistant conductor. The au- 
dience will be invited to join in the 
singing of familiar carols. 
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And Detroit Symphony Concerts 
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Mendelssohn Choir Gives 


Hanson’s “Beowulf” and 
American Premiere of 


Piechler’s “Sursum Corda” 
— Gabrilowitsch Leads 
Two Concerts with Duso- 
lina Giannini as Soloist 


ITTSBURGH, Dec. 5.—The Men- 

delssohn Choir, under Ernest Lunt, 
in its concert on Nov. 25, presented 
two interesting novelties. The choir 
outdid itself in the performance of Dr. 
Howard Hanson’s “Lament for 
Beowulf,” creating the desired atmos- 
phere of Anglo-Saxon times. There 
followed the first American perform- 
ance of Arthur Piechler’s oratorio 
“Sursum Corda,” given for the first 
time last year in Vienna. It is a monu- 
mental composition employing devices 
associated with both classicism and 
modernism. A majestic and moving 
work, it must be heard again to judge 
of its permanent worth. 

The soloists were Irene Cramblett, 
soprano; Eda _ Kreiling, contralto; 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Chester Ster- 
ling, bass. Earl Mitchell was at the 
organ and Mildred C. Fey at the piano. 
Mr. Lunt conducted with his usual 
authority. Both works received worthy 
performances. 


Detroit Symphony Heard 
Under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the De- 


troit Symphony played in Syria 
Mosque on Nov. 14 and 15. The first 
program contained the “Euryanthe” 


Overture of Weber, Rachmaninoff’s E 
Minor Symphony, and _ Balakireff’s 
“Islamey.” Dusolina Giannini, the 
soloist, was warmly greeted in songs 
by Rachmaninoff and an aria by 
Tchaikovsky. 

The second concert included Beeth- 
oven’s “Prometheus” Overture, Schu- 
bert’s C Major Symphony, Vaughan 
Williams’s “Norfolk” Rhapsody, and 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
The Williams’ work appealed especial- 
ly. Miss Giannini was again the soloist 
and added an aria from Weber’s 
“Oberon.” Preceding the first concert 
the orchestra, under Victor Kolar, gave 
a children’s concert which was hugely 
enjoyed. 

Appearing here for the first time, 
Alexander Kipnis, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Music Hall under the auspices 
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Pittsburgh Hears Choral Works 

















of the Art Society on Nov. 21. He 
sang with dignity and artistry an ex- 
cellent program including songs of 
Handel, Schubert and Strauss, an ex- 
citing group of Russian folk-songs and 
an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 
Encores had to be added. Earl Truxell 
was an able accompanist. 

The Musicians Club held a meeting 
at Valentino’s on Noy. 17. Harvey 
Gaul spoke on Palestinian music. The 
club extended an official invitation to 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion to hold its 1931 convention in 
Pittsburgh. 

Arthur Jennings dedicated the new 
chapel organ in the Sixth United Pres- 
byterian Church on Nov. 17, with a 
fine recital given before the Western 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

May Beegle presented the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus in Syria 
Mosque on Nov. 27. This was the or- 
ganization’s first appearance in this 
city. Before a capacity audience, the 
chorus sang superbly and thrilled the 
eager listeners under its dynamic lead- 
er, Serge Jaroff. The program con- 
tained works of Kastalsky, Bortnian- 
sky, Pashtchenko, Dobrowen and Kolo- 
tilin, as well as church songs and vari- 
ous arrangements. 


Foster Memorial Fund Grows 


The Tuesday Musical Club gave a 
miscellaneous program in Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 18, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. W. A. Weldin and Mrs. 
Ralph D. Jones. Those participating 
were Elizabeth Storer, Mary Redmond, 
Mildred Weaver, Ruth Thoburn Knox, 
Victor Saudek, Domenico Caputo and 
Marion Clark Bollinger. An excellent 
program was presented. 

The club has granted the following 
scholarships: to Louis Crowder, pian- 
ist, a year’s expenses for study in Ber- 
lin; to Irene Miklinski, pianist, Mark 
Meyer and Oscar Davis, violinists, help 
to continue their studies; to Marilla 
Kohary, pianist, for study at the Juil- 
liard School of Music under Carl 
Friedberg; to Virginia Kendrick, con- 
tralto, at the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic. It was announced that an anony- 
mous donor has pledged $100,000 to 
the Stephen C. Foster Memorial Build- 
ing Fund. Mrs. Oliver S. Hershman 
has given $10,000 to the fund, pro- 
vided the membership raises a like 
amount. This brings the total already 
subscribed to $250,000. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
presented the following in recital on 
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Nov. 22: Nancy R. Bradley, 
Stevan Ambritz, 


Mildred Cramer and Matthew Frey. 


Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh violinist 
and musician, has been appointed mu- 


sic critic of the Pittsburgh Press. 
W. E. BENSWANGER 





Who Made 
Her Debut with Metropolitan’ in 
**Pagliacci”’ 


Myrna Sharlow, Soprano, 





Opera at the Metropolitan 
(Continued from page 34) 
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“Meistersinger” Returns 


“Meistersinger” had its first hearing 
of the season on the evening of Nov. 
24, the occasion being further notable 
on account of the first appearance here 
of Ivar Andresen as Pogner, and Hans 
Clemens, in the small role of Vogel- 
gesang. 

The remainder of the cast was famil- 
iar, Maria Mueller as Eva, Walther 
Kirchhoff as Walther; Friedrich Schorr 
as Hans Sachs, Marion Telva as Mag- 
delena, Gustav Schiitzendorf as Beck- 
messer, George Cehanovsky as_ the 
Watchman and Messrs. Windheim, Alt- 
glass, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo, Ananian, 
Gustafson and Wolfe as the remaining 
Meistersinger. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Andresen’s Pogner is a distinct 
addition to the Metropolitan’s gallery 
of portraits. It was well sung and was 
given a dramatic potency which it has 
not had there for some time. J. 


Returns to Broadway 


Puccini’s “Bohéme” had its first per- 
formance of the season on the evening 
of Nov. 26, serving further to re-intro- 
duce Giacomo Lauri-Volpi for the sea- 
son, as Rodolfo. The remainder of the 
cast included Miss Bori as Mimi, Miss 
Guilford as Musetta, Mr. De Luca as 
Marcello, and the lesser roles in the 
hands of Messrs. Picco, Ananian, Wind- 
heim, Pinza, Malatesta and Coscia. 

Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang with great 
beauty of tone and was accorded some- 
thing of an ovation. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. 


“Bohéme” 


First “Cavalleria Rusticana” 

Twenty-third among the Metropoli- 
tan’s works for the season, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was sung with “Pagliacci” 
at a special Thanksgiving matinee with 
Maria Jeritza singing the sultry San- 
tuzza, Gladys Swarthout an alluring 
Lola, Armand Tokatyan winning plaud- 
its as Turiddu and Alfredo Gandolfi 
making much of the ungrateful role of 
Alfio. Philine Falco was the Lucia of 
the occasion 

The second “Pagliacci” introduced 
Myrna Sharlow, new to the company 
this year, though she has sung here 
with other organizations, as Nedda. 
Miss Sharlow created a good impres- 


Alyce 
Martin, Bess Moredock, Evelyn Pfeifer, 
Katherine Keppel, 


45 


sion both vocally and dramatically. Mr. 
Martinelli and Mr. De Luca as Canio 
and Tonio respectively were well re- 
ceived and did excellent singing. A new 
Silvio, Claudio Frigerio, sustained the 
good impression he had made at his 
first appearance in “Trovatore.” Mr. 
Paltrinieri was the Beppe. Mr. Bel- 
lezza conducted. J. 


The Second “ 


Meyerbeer’s “Africana” had its sec- 
ond hearing of the season on the even- 
ing of Nov. 27, with Queena Mario re- 
placing Nanette Guilford as Inez, and 
Tancredi Pasero singing the Grand In- 
quisitor and the Grand Brahmin in 
place of Rothier. Serafin conducted. 


Africana” 


Manski Sings Sieglinde 


“Die Walkiire” had its second hear- 
ing on Saturday night, Nov. 29. There 
were several changes in the cast from 
the previous hearing, the principal one 
being Dorothee Manski as Sieglinde, 
singing the role for the first time in 
this country. Rudolf Laubenthal sang 
Siegmund; Nanette Guilford, Helm- 
wige, and Philine Falco, Rossweisse. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

Miss Manski was an interesting and 
efficient Sieglinde, singing with under- 
standing and charm and acting with 
finesse. H. 

Sunday Night Concert 


Erika Morini, violinist, was the guest 
artist at the Sunday Night Concert on 
Nov. 23, playing the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo and later a group of* shorter 
pieces by Brahms, Hubay and Dvorak. 

Metropolitan artists who were heard 
included Beatrice Belkin in the florid 
air with two flutes from Meyerbeer’s 
“Star of the North,” Faina Petrova, a 
newcomer this season in the song of 
the Shepherd Lel, from “Sniegourotch- 
ka,” and Nanette Guilford in an aria 
from “Masked Ball.” Messrs. Jagel, 
Cehanovsky and Pinza contributed ex- 
cerpts from “Salvatore Rosa,” “Héro- 
diade” and “Nabucco.” The orchestra 
under Wilfred Pelletier was heard in 
well chosen numbers. Theodore Seiden- 
berg accompanied Miss Morini. 


Bodanzky'’s Daughter a Bride 


Elizabeth Marie Bodanzky, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, was 
married to Frederick Muschenheim in 
the Court of Special Sessions on Nov. 
29. The ceremony was performed by 
Magistrate Joseph E. Corrigan. 

The bride, whose father is conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera and of the 
Friends of Music, was educated abroad 
and at the St. Agatha School in this 
city. Mr. Muschenheim is an architect. 
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estly Mr. Persinger declined to appear 
and share the audience’s approval, 
— he was entitled to a good share 
of it. 

Mme. Aksarova proved herself a 
singer of emotional power and ample 
vocal endowment in the familiar Tchai- 
kovsky aria. 

Mr. Hadley’s championing of the 
American composer presented this time 
Mr. Mason’s well scored and thematical- 
ly engaging overture, which was so 
well received that the composer was 
obliged to bow from his seat. 

The Szostakowicz symphony, new to 
New York, written when the composer 
was but twenty-two (he is twenty-four 
today), proved to be one of the best 
novelties advanced in some time. It is 
an individually conceived work, mod- 
ernistic to a certain degree, but not 
iconoclastic. In feeling it is Russian to 
the core, with a superb slow movement. 
It should be heard again. Mr. Hadley 
led it con amore. Its bristling techni- 
cal difficulties were admirably man- 
aged by him and his men. 


Juilliard Graduate School Orchestra 


Graduate School String Orchestra, 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, Albert 
Stoessel, conductor, Town Hall, Nov. 
29, evening. The program: 

Concertos Grosso in G Minor, Op. 6, 

RR pce oy re are Handel 
Solo Violins: Charles Lichter, Robert 
Bernstein. Solo ‘Cello: Elsa Hilger. 
Cembali: Jerome Rappaport, George 


Volkel. 
“Verklarte Nacht” 


206 S08 eO8 SE e6 Schinberg 
ee WE Jn c5s <i bbee 6 00 Bach-Stoessel 


Suite, “From Hwolberg’s Time”....... Grieg 


This was the first appearance of the 
orchestra this season but their work 
showed no trace of this. The playing 
was at all times sonorous and the at- 
tacks and releases sharp and clean. 
The Handel, while slightly metronomic, 
was played with good tone and the 
young players who did the incidental 
solo bits, did them well. 

The Schénberg is weighty pabulum 
for this type of orchestral body, but it 
was well played. Mr. Stoessel’s Bach 
arrangements were in the proper spirit 
and had full justice done them and the 
Holberg Suite of Grieg, not heard as 
often as it might be, was most interest- 
ing. A large audience was present. 


Young People’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Young People’s Series, Ernest Schell- 
ing, conductor. Soloist, Carl Fried- 
berg, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 29, 
morning. The program: 


Overture, “Carnaval Romaine”...... Berlioz 
Variations Symphonique............ Franck 
Mr. Friedberg 

“Nuages”—“‘Jeux de Vagues”—‘Fétes”’ 
oe 60 Wen bb ass ePERSS eS 640d ooh 65 Debussy 
March to the Scaffold.............. Berlioz 


Mr. Schelling, as usual, made his in- 
teresting and illuminating explanations 
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Alexander Siloti, Who Was Soloist in 
Liszt Works with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


of the music and told anecdotes about 
the composers. The orchestra, which 
seems to fall delightfully into the spirit 
of these concerts, played unusually well. 

Mr. Friedberg’s playing of the Sym- 
phonic Variations was masterly in 
every way from not only the technical 
standpoint but also for its fine tone. 
The young listeners as well as their 
elders seemed to understand that they 
were hearing some exceedingly good 
piano playing. 


A Second Stokowskian Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Lepold Stokowski, conductor. Soloists, 
Scipione Guidi, violinist; Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ’cellist. Metropolitan Opera, 
Nov. 30, afternoon. The program: 

“Academic Festival” Overture..... Brahms 

Double Concerto for Violin and 'Cello 

OOOPTTTT ETT TUT TTT Tee TTT Brahms 


Mr. Guidi and Mr. Wallenstein 
Chorale-Prelude, “Wir glauben all’ an 


SMT tnkevrencvagheasel ¥ed Bach 
Chorale-Prelude “Ich ruf’ zu dir”....Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor...... Bach 


Repeating his Bach transcriptions 
which still preserve their anonymity in 
the program notes) and substituting 
two Brahms works for the one of 
Thursday and Friday, Stokowski stood 
before the New York orchestra once 
again. 

A restless and unsettled perform- 
ance came to poise and complete tonal 
beauty only with the second Bach 
transcription on the latter half of the 
program. Whether the Philadelphian 
has net succeeded in impressing his 
ideas to perfection on an orchestra 
that is not accustomed to his eccen- 
tricity, or some unexplained circum- 
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stance made for a harsher tone and 
extraordinarily unreiiab.e intonation, 
this was not the happiest afternoon 
imaginable. 

Both soloists proceeded with dif- 
ficulty on their own accounts, and 
against an accompaniment that lacked 
richness and lyric flow; the overture 
was gusiy. All three Bach works were 
heard at a comparative disadvantage 
with the Thursday and Friday per- 
formances. Many friendly hands gave 
the accustomed measure of applause, 
however. ‘ 


Clevelanders Give Nevelties 


Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokol- 
off, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 2, 
evening. The program: 

Symphony in D Major “With the Horn 

Sie eats Haydn 
“Horizons,” Four Western Pieces for Or- 
Dt wesccuvantanvbenenseat Shepherd 
“Westward,” “The Lone Prairie.” “The 
Old Chisholm Trail,” “ o 
(First time in New York) 
“Factory:” Music for Machines, Op. 19. 
‘ A. Mosolof 


(First time im New York) 

“The Sea” . Debussy 

In one of the most fascinating of 
programs the Clevelanders paid us 
their annual visit, and put to their 
credit the best concert they have ever 
given in New York. The unusual 
nature of the Haydn Symphony, com- 
pared to more familiar works of this 
composer, was a treat, duplicated by 
the delightful reading it received. 
Bristling as it does with solo bits, it 
gave Messrs. Fuchs, Cooley, de Gomez, 
Moor, Hoss, Namen, Andruschkewitz, 
Schinner, Kirchner and Gassman, from 
concertmaster to oboes, opportunities 
of which they made the most. 

Interest centered to a large degree 
on the Shepherd work. There is no 
praise too high for Mr. Sokoloff’s 
championing of this admirable score 
and for devoting such a goodly part 
of his program to it. Our composers 
are done justice to only when their 
music has been prepared with the 
devotion and expertness that are Mr. 
Sokoloff’s. In our opinion the work 
stands at the top of the list of 
American compositions produced here 
in a decade or more, and among the 
best of orchestral novelties of any na- 
tionality in recent years. 

This score proves Mr. Shepherd to be 
indisputably a master of orchestral 
writing, a harmonist of keen sen- 
sitivity, a contrapuntist of extraor- 
dinary skill and above all a musician 
with a personal message. 

The second movement, with its 
saxophone solo, is probably the most 
appealing. But all four strike home 
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Povia Frijsh, Soprano 


A song interpreter of remarkable 
evocative powers was again revealed 
in the first recital of the season by 
Povia Frijsh, Danish soprano, in the 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 1. 

Her program ranged widely from 
an Arietta by Torelli and the aria of 
Poppea from Handel's “Agrippina,” 
through three of Dvorak’s “Biblical 
Songs,” a group of French works, in- 
cluding Debussy’s “Le Balcon,” Fauré’s 
“Dans les ruines d’une Abbaye.” Feév- 
rier’s “L’Intruse” and Dupont’s “Chan- 
sons des noisettes,” and works by 
Brahms, Marx, Cui, Moussorgsky. 
Kricka, Fagge, Poulenc, Griffes and 
Backer-Grindahl. 

At its best, Mme. Frijsh’s art is 
unique among contemporary singers, 
for she contrives with a voice of indi- 
vidual timbre, to endow atmospheric 
songs with imagination and occasional 
splendor. She was at her best in the 
French group, of which the Février 
number was particularly gripping. 
Her diction was exemplary and her 
command of nuance masterly. Celius 
Dougherty was an able a 


to American music lovers. There are 
a sincerity in them, a feeling of the 
West, a native bite and color, that our 
composers have striven for but only 
Shepherd has achieved. Mr. Sokoloff 
outdid himself, as did his men, in giv- 
ing the work a presentation of note- 
worthy excellence. There were re- 
peated calls for the composer, who rose 
in his box to acknowledge them. His 
music was an unequivocal success with 
an audience in which were such noted 
colleagues as Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Daniel Gregory 
Mason and David Stanley Smith. 

The Mosoloff “Factory” music, a 
virtuoso piece, succeeds in what it sets 
out to do and is magnificently brief. 
Mr. Sokoloff set forth its rhythmic 
riot excitingly and closed the evening 
with a stimulating exposition of De- 
bussy’s “Sea,” which despite its 
virtues is not Debussy at his _ 


Stokewski, Sibelius, Stravinsky 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 4, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 1 in E Minor....... Sibelius 
(First time at these concerts) _ 
Le Sacre du Printemps......... travinsky 


No two works in the symphonic rep- 
ertoire could possibly be mated less ap- 
propriately than these. Their juxtapo- 
sition on the program may have been 
responsible for the Stravinsky receiving 
the smallest amount of applause that 
any single work has had since the 
opening of the Philharmonic season on 
Oct. 2. 

It was not the performance. Though 
not outstanding, it was in the main an 
excellent one. Rather was it the leap 
from Sibelius’s noble music to this 
much overrated Russian score, which 
today sounds neither novel nor engag- 
ing rhythmically. ‘ 

Comment on the rarely played Sibe- 
lius symphony must be reserved for an 
occasion when it is performed as writ- 
ten. Mr. Stokowski played it in a ver- 
sion in which he has cut ruthlessly here 
and there in every movement, with 
little regard for the composer. His 
snipping was in no place an improve- 
ment on a masterpiece. Sibelius is not 
neglected because he is too long, but 
because he is too uncompromising. 

Mr. Stokowski was batonless again. 
As on other occasions when the music 
was taxing, he was not scoreless. A. 


Henry F. Seibert gave an organ re- 
cital in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 


lod 


New York, on Dec. 7. 
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CLEVELAND PLAYERS 
IN FAVORITE LIST 


Szigeti Is Orchestra Soloist 
—Eisenberger Heard 
Twice 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—Unusually fine 
playing on the part of the orchestra, 
a program illustrative of the con- 
ductor’s skill in devising musical 
feasts, and a distinguished soloist 
marked the sixth pair of concerts by 
the Cleveland Orchestra on Nov. 27 
and 29. Mr. Sokoloff, as always, 
played Schubert’s “Unfinished” superb- 
ly, with a delicate and lyrical expres- 
siveness that brought enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the holiday audience. 

Joseph Szigeti triumphed in his 
second Cleveland appearance, playing 
the Brahms Concerto, with fire, tech- 
nical facility and rare musical under- 
standing. Two favorites with the or- 
chestra’s patrons, excerpts from De 
Mondonville’s eighteenth century “Le 
Carnaval du Parnasse,” and the zest- 
ful suite by Dohnanyi, “Ruralia 
Hungarica,” completed the program. 





Eisenberger in Two Recitals 


Severin Ejisenberger, fresh from a 
successful piano concert in New York, 
played twice to crowded halls, in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Nov. 19 
and 21, in the second of the Beethoven 
series. The sonatas in A Major, Op. 
2; E Flat, Op. 31; F Major, Op. 10, 
and C Major, Op. 53 (the “Wald- 
stein”), made up the program. Eisen- 
berger’s playing of Beethoven is illumi- 
nating because it seems to come from 
the fountain head. 


Bach Chorus in Varied List 


The Bach Chorus, F. W. Strieter, 
conductor, gave its tenth annual con- 
cert on Nov. 30, in Masonic Hall. A 
greatly diversified program, with Else 
Harthan Arendt as soloist, and the 
chorus in fine form, was received with 
much enthusiasm. Cherubini, Gounod, 
J. S. Bach, Tchaikovsky, Bizet, Gret- 
chaninoff, James H. Rogers, and Men- 
delssohn, were represented. 

The second concert in the Chamber 
Music Society series presented the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet on Nov. 25 in 
the Dudley P. Allen Memorial Medical 
Library. This interesting group played 
a remarkable list of Spanish pieces, 
with a Couperin rondo, and a Mozart 
Serenade for good measure. Especially 
noteworthy was “The Fisherman’s 
Story,” by de Falla, arranged for the 
quartet by the composer. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 
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Hart House String Quartet Opens 


TD 


Its Seventh Season in Toronto 
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The Hart House Quartet, of Toronto. 


From Left to Right, Geza de Kresz, First 


Violin; Milton Blackstone, Viola; Boris Hambourg, “Cello, and Harry Adaskin, 
Second Violin 


ORONTO, Dec. 5.—The Hart House 

String Quartet opened its seventh 
season with a truly exquisite concert 
at Hart House Theatre on the evening 
of Nov. 15. The auditorium was filled 
to capacity. The personnel of the 
quartet is Geza de Kresz, first violin; 
Harry Adaskin, second violin; Milton 
Blackstone, viola, and Boris Hambourg, 
cello. 

The program consisted of three num- 
bers, Haydn’s Quartet in F Minor, 
Ravel’s in F Major, and Dvorak’s 
Quintet in A Major, opus 81, in which 
Ernest Seitz played the piano part. 

Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thom- 
as’s Church, New York, gave a recital 
in St. Paul’s Anglican Church on Nov. 
17. The Toronto Symphony, Luigi von 
Kunitz, conductor, gave its third twi- 
light concert of the season in Massey 
Hall on Nov. 18. Leslie Holmes, Cana- 
dian baritone, was soloist, singing 
Schubert’s “The Wanderer,” with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The orches- 
tral numbers were Strauss’s “Don 
Juan,” Glinka’s “Kamarinskaja,” the 
Handel-Harty “Water Music” and the 


ballet 
Sheba.” 

The Don Cossak Russian Male Chorus 
gave a concert on the evening of Nov. 
18. Massey Hall was filled with an au- 
dience that seemed anything but staid- 
ly British, so hectic was the enthusi- 
asm! 


music from “The Queen of 


Conservatory Quartet Plays 


The Toronto Conservatory String 
Quartet began its season early last 
month in the conservatory concert hall. 
This organization is doing some very 
fine work. The personnel remains the 
same as last year—Elie Spivak, first 
violin; Harold Sumberg, second violin; 
Donald Heines, viola, and Leo Smith, 
‘cello. The César Franck Quintet in F 
Minor was performed, with Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan at the piano. 

The third concert in the Philharmonic 
Series under the local management of 
Agnes Steeles was given in Massey 
Hall by The Revelers on Nov. 21. A 
full house greeted them, and every 
number was applauded to the echo. 

ARLEIGH JEAN CORBETT 





ANNOUNCE OPERAS FOR 





Wagner and Mozart to Provide Bulk 
of Program with Strauss and 
Pfitzner Week 


Programs for the Munich Festival 
next Summer have been announced. 
The series of Wagner and Mozart 
operas, under the direction of Hans 
Knappertsbusch, will begin on July 18 
with “Meistersinger” at the Prince Re- 
gent Theatre and close on Aug. 19. 

The other Wagner operas to be given 
are “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan 
und Isolde” and the four “Ring” music 
dramas; the Mozart works, at the Res- 
idence Theatre, will be “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” “Cosi fan tutte,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “The Magic Flute” and “Ido- 
meneo.” The last work will be a nov- 
elty. Richard Strauss will conduct 
“Cosi fan tutte.” 

This series will be followed by two 
performances of Hans Pfitzner’s “‘Pales- 


ee ee} 


1931 MUNICH FESTIVAL 


trina” under the composer’s baton on 
Aug. 23 and 25, and two of Strauss’s 
“Der Rosenkavalier” on Aug. 23 and 
or 
«v0. 


Rona Valdez Makes American Debut in 
Concert with Harold Henry 


In the Sky Salon of the new Hotel 
St. Moritz, a program of American mu- 
sic was given on Thursday afternoon, 
Dec. 4, by Rona Valdez, soprano, and 
Harold Henry, pianist-composer. With 
it Miss Valdez, an English singer, ef- 
fected her American debut and was re- 
ceived with favor in songs by Philip 
James, Mana-Zucca, Harold Henry, 
Henry Hadley and S. L. M. Barlow. 
In the Henry, Hadley and Kramer 
songs she was accompanied by the com- 
posers. Mr. Henry was also heard in 
a group of his piano compositions. 
Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine was the effi- 
cient accompanist. 
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BAYREUTH OPERAS 
TO BE REPEATED 


“No Important Changes” in 
Casting—Stage to Be 
Widened 


BERLIN, Nov. 30.—After a short in- 
terval preparations have been begun 
for next year’s Bayreuth Festival. 
The program of operas for the festi- 
val will remain unchanged next year, 
according to a statement recently is- 
sued by the management. There will 
be “no important changes” in the artis- 
tic assignments of the various operas. 
A widening of the stage of the festival 
theatre will be made in the next few 
months. 

The festival will begin on July 21 
with “Tannhauser.” This work will be 
repeated on Aug. 1, 5,8 and 17. “Parsi- 
fal” will be given on July 22, Aug. 2, 6, 
9 and 19; “Tristan” on July 23, Aug. 3 
and 18, and “The Ring” in two cycles 
between July 25 and 30 and Aug. 11 
and 15. 

It is reported unofficially that Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen, the Isolde and Brunn- 
hilde of the Festival of 1930, may be 
replaced by another singer, perhaps 
Frida Leider, and that there will be a 
new Tannhiuser, possibly Mr. Lauben- 
thal of the Metropolitan. 

It is reported as a certainty that Tos- 
canini will conduct all five performances 
of “Tannhauser,” as he did last Sum- 
mer. He expects to conduct also the 
three performances of “Tristan.” Karl 
Muck, it is assumed, will again have 
charge of “Parsifal”; but in case his 
advanced years and limited strength 
should deter him, Toscanini would in 
all probability take over the direction 
of “Parsifal,” for the first time at Bay- 
reuth. The “Ring” will be conducted by 
Karl Elmendorff. 


Change in Administration 





An important change has been made 
in the executive committee which gov- 
erns the festival. It previously con- 
sisted of Winifred Wagner, Dr. Albert 
Knittel and Director Fries, but now 
Frau Wagner is the presiding officer 
and the other members hold honorary 
posts. Dr. Knittel has charge of all 
legal and economic problems and is the 
publicity counsel of the committee. All 
other executive matters are referred to 
Herr Fries. 

The statement continues: “Many in- 
conveniences were caused in the past 
by the separation of the executive of- 
fices and the festival theatre. Espe- 
cially the inadequacy of the ticket of- 
fices and the information room led to so 
much difficulty for festival visitors that 
it has been decided to bring the various 
executive rooms together. It is planned 
to erect an information building in the 
vicinity of the railway station, and to 
centre the other business function in 
the festival theatre.” 


——W ANTED—— 
copies of 
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Worcester Plans New Auditorium 
as Setting for Annual 2 est val 





cauumurm uni 
ORCESTER, Dec. 5.—The proposed 
Memorial Auditorium, which is 


expected to provide a new home for the 
Worcester Festival and other musical 
enterprises, was brought nearer to re- 
alization on Nov. 22, when the jury 
of award announced its choice of the 
design submitted by Lucius W. Briggs, 
local architect, associated with Fred- 
eric C. Hirons, of New York. Of the 
eighteen designs submitted, three 
others were selected to receive cash 
prizes totalling $3,750. The building, 
which will be in the classic style, will 
cover an entire block and will stand in 
the midst of other public structures 
harmonious in design. A memorial hall 
is to occupy the upper front of the 
structure. 

To music-lovers the utilitarian fea- 
tures of the $2,000,000 civic auditorium 
will be of especial importance, afford- 
ing this city of 200,000 inhabitants, for 
the first time in many years, equipment 
adequate to its needs. The main hall 
will seat 4000 listeners. There will be 
a stage larger than that of most the- 
atres, with an organ and full cinema 
facilities. Seven hundred auditors will 
be accommodated in a small theatre, 
the stage of which will adjoin the main 
stage. Both halls can be thrown into 
one and the entire stage lowered to 
floor level for the use of large expos)- 
tions. Wide, elevated terraces flanking 
the balcony entrances are being pro- 
vided for open-air pageantry and rec- 
reational purposes. Automobiles will 
drive directly into the building, dis- 
charging passengers under the foyer, 
reducing the hazards and discomforts 
of inclement weather to a minimum. 

Though urged for years, the audi- 
torium project reached the practical 
stage last November when fifteen pub- 
lic-spirited citizens offered to purchase 
from the Worcester Art Museum and 
present to the city the land bounded by 
Salisbury Street, Highland Street, In- 
stitute Road and Harvard Street Exten- 
sion. This offer was accepted. Condi- 
tions laid down by the Art Museum to 
insure worthy architectural standards 
for the project have been fulfilled oy 
all four of the leading designs sub- 
mitted. It is hoped that details will 
have been sufficiently settled to permit 
the breaking of ground in early Spring 
and completion in 1932. 


Festival Plans Discussed 


Harry C. Coley, president of the 
Worcester Oratorio Society, has an- 
nounced the following artists for the 
“Messiah” performance to be given in 
Mechanics Hall on Dec. 26: Corleen 
Wells, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto; Allan Jones, tenor; and Fred 
Patton, bass, assisted by the chorus of 
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over 300 and the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra. 

Summing up the 1930 Worcester Fes- 
tival season, President Hamilton B. 
Wood of the Worcester County Musi- 
cal Association brought a _ cheering 
message to the annual meeting on Dec. 
4. Artistic standards set in 1929 have 
been maintained during this admittedly 
difficult year. Financial support was 
increased this year, thanks to sixteen 
patrons who undertook to subsidize the 
Children’s Concert. Mr. Wood paid 
tribute to the increasingly smooth and 
co-operative work of committees; the 
deepening musical consciousness of 
Worcester as a city; the excellent ad- 
ministrative and musical ability cf 
Albert Stoessel; the spirit and ability 
of the chorus. Meeting at dinner at 
the Worcester Club on Dec. 9, the 
board of governors will discuss infor- 
mally with Mr. Wood and Mr. Stoessel 
festival plans for 1931. 


Recitals Given 


Roland Hayes, tenor, drew an appre- 
ciative audience to Mechanics Hall on 
Nov. 25. He sang exquisitely works by 
classic and modern composers, and in- 
terpreted Negro spirituals with rare 
sincerity. 

The Harmony Club gave a concert at 
the Bancroft Hotel on Nov. 28 to estab- 
lish a scholarship fund for a worthy 
boy or girl whose means are insuffi- 
cient for a college education. The 
Lions Glee Club, under Rudolph Fager- 
strom, and several local soloists were 
heard. 

On Dec. 2, Stella Marek Cushing, vio- 
linist and lecturer, appeared in Tuck- 
erman Hall, under the auspices of the 
Worcester Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. Cushing had 
brought back much interesting folk- 
lore from a Summer spent in the Bai- 
kans and presented interesting Jugo- 
slav music. 


JOHN F. Kyes, JR. 





Oliver Stewart in Many Engagements 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for an appearance before the 
Century Theatre Club at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on Jan. 25. His 
previous appearances this season have 
been with the ‘Chaminade Club of Yon- 
kers on Dec. 2; with the Rainy Day 
Club of America at Hotel Astor on 
Nov. 5, in a joint recital with Ruby 
Gerard, violinist; in an operatic pro- 
gram with Grace La Mar, contralto, 
and Erle Renwick, baritone, in Lewis- 
ton, Me., on Nov. 6; at the Little- 
Church-around-the-Corner, New York, 
at the marriage of his step-daughter, 
Muriel de Laet, to Walter B. Baer, on 
Nov. 7, and over WOR on Oct. 30. 
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Lynnwood Farnam, Distinguished Or- 
ganist, Who Died in New York on 
Nov. 23 


Lynnwood Farnam, one of the great- 
est organists in the United States and 
ranking with the best in the world, 
died in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 
on Nov. 23, following an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Farnam was born in Sutton in 
the Province of Quebec in 1884. His 
musical ability evidenced itself at an 
early age and when he was fifteen he 
was awarded the Montreal Music Schol- 
arship at the Montreal Conservatory 
which sent him to London for four 
years’ study at the Royal College of 
Music. Returning to Canada in 1903, 
he was appointed organist of St. James 
Methodist Church in Montreal. The 
following year he was appointed to a 
similar position at the Church of St. 
James the Apostle in the same city, 
which position he held until 1908, when 
he went to Christ Church Cathedral in 
Montreal, remaining there until 1913, 
when he went to Boston as organist in 
Emmanuel Church. 

The war, however, interrupted Mr. 
Farnam’s musical career the following 
year when he entered the Canadian 
army. After the Armistice, Mr. Far- 
nam settled in New York and was for 
two years organist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. He remained 
there for two years, when he went to 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 
which position he held until his death. 
For the past three years he had also 
been head of the organ department of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. He was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Music by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music in 1928. For 
several years Mr. Farnam gave free 
recitals of the organ works of Bach 
in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
attracting audiences that packed the 
ehurch for an hour before the begin- 
ning of the program. 

Funeral services were held in the 
Church of the Holy Communion on the 
afternoon of Nov. 25. Mr. Farnam, 
who was unmarried, is survived by his 
parents and one sister. 





J. Lincoln Hall 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—J. Lincoln 
Hall, composer and music publisher, 
died at the home of his brother here on 
Nov. 29. Mr. Hall began his musical 
career as a singer, about 1890, and had 
been connected with the Hall-Mack Pub- 
lishing Company since 1895. 





Ronald Earle Allan 


Ronald Earle Allan, organist of the 
Third Church of Christ, Scientist, died 
in the Presbyterian Hospital on Nov. 


26. Mr. Allan, who was thirty-five 

years old, was a graduate of the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin and studied music 

¥ ee Institute of Musical Art in New 
ork. 





Giuseppe Albinati 


MILAN, Nov. 26.—Giuseppe Albinati, 
for,many years connected with the pub- 
lishing house of Ricordi and Company, 
and editor of the Piccolo Dizionario di 
Opere Teatrali, one of the best cata- 
logues of the kind in existence, died 
here on Sept. 19, at the age of seventy- 
four. 





Riccardo Drigo 


PapuA, ITALY, Nov. 26.—Riccardo 
Drigo, well known for the serenade 
from his ballet, “I Milioni d’Arlecchino,” 
died here recently. Drigo was for years 
director of the Imperial Opera at St. 
Petersburg. His opera, “Garnfano 
Bianco,” was given here in his native 
city where he passed his later years, 
with great success. 





Camille Bellaigue 


Paris, Nov. 26.—Camille Bellaigue, 
eminent critic and musicologist, died 
here recently. Bellaigue was born in 
Paris, May 24, 1858, and was destined 
for the law but after some study, for- 
sook it for music. He was a protégé of 
Gounod and a pupil of Paladilhe and 
Marmontel. In 1885, he became critic 
on the Revue deS Deux Mondes. 


John Bernard Whorisky 


Boston, Dec. 5.—John Bernard 
Whorisky, for nineteen years director 
of music in the Cambridge public 
schools, died recently in that city. 


W. J. P. 








Mrs. Anna Louise Goodrich 


Boston, Dec. 5.—Mrs. Anna Louise 
Goodrich, mother of Wallace Goodrich, 
conductor, and dean of the faculty of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, died at the Miles Standish Hote! 
on Nov. 30. Mrs. Goodrich was in her 
eighty-seventh year. 


Carl Binhak 


Carl Binhak, violinist, organist and 
choirmaster, died at his home on Dee. 1. 
Mr. Binhak was born in Prague in 
1874, and was graduated from the con- 
servatory in that city. He came to 
America shortly after and played 
under Anton Seidl and Walter Dam- 





rosch in the orchestra of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 
William H. Shepherd 
William H. Shepherd, the oldest 


employee of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, died of pneumonia at his 
home on Dec. 1. Mr. Shepherd was a 
“rigger” and his duties were to climb 
into the flies high above the stage to 
place the sets. He had been in the 
employ of the opera company for forty- 
one of his sixty-seven years. 





Thomas Wright 


BRIDGEWATER, MAss., Dec. 5.— 
Thomas Wright, tenor, prominent in 
light opera in the ’eighties, died here 
on Nov. 28, at the home of his nephew. 
Mr. Wright had sung in many Gilbert 
and Sullivan productions. 





Blanche Muir Dalgleish 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5.—Mrs. 
Blanche Muir Dalgleish, soprano and 
teacher, died here on Nov. 19. Mrs. 
Dalgleish had been soloist in several 
leading church choirs here, and was a 
member of a number of well-known 
musical organizations. A. T. M. 





Mary Chalmers 


Mary Chalmers, sister of Thomas 
Chalmers, baritone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, died suddenly at her home 
on Dec. 4. Miss Chalmers was at one 
time contralto-soloist at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 





Including Programs at Colleges 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 


children and young people. 


tour, with ten children’s concerts. 


out-of-town concerts. 


play eighteen concerts on tour. 


Orchestra. 


chestra has 
Del., 
beth, N. J., Dec. 


played 


Dec. 14; and Oberlin, Dec. 16. 
M. A. 


CARUSO AWARD MADE 











Study in Europe 


The Caruso 
Foundation 


American 
operatic 


eratic study and experience. 

The winner was chosen as a result vf 
competitive auditions held recently by 
the National Music League. 
thier, Paul Reimers, Victor Harris, 
Isadore Luckstone and George H. Street 


Paul D. Cravath, president; Otto H. 
Kahn and Harry Harkness Flagler, 
vice-presidents; Felix 


tive manager. 





Vernon, N. Y., on Nov. 19. 


cert in Pennsylvania and New York, 
and in December will visit Illinois. 





COMPOSER 
Music Published by G. Sontnmzn, Ina. 
L 0. FLasonwee Musio Co., and Cart Fiscusr, Ina 
E Recordings by Vicror—CoLuMBIu—Brounswice— 


S AMPICO—DvU0-ART 
200 W. 58th St., New York. Telephone Circle 4812 
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TENOR 
Care of Musical America, 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





TO TOUR EXTENSIVELY 


Will Give 112 Concerts This Season, 


5.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra will play 112 concerts this 
season. Forty of these are in the regular 
symphony season in Cleveland, four 
special concerts are played in Cleve- 
land, in addition to fifteen concerts for 
There will 
be «forty-three symphony concerts on 


C. J.. Vosburgh, in charge of touring, 
has had requests for ten more concerts 
out of town than the orchestra could 
play. Last year established the record 
of selling out all dates available for 


In the fifteen days between Feb. 9 
and 23 the Cleveland Orchestra will 
Five 
of these engagements are at important 
schools, including Smith College, Wel- 
lesley, Mount Holyoke, State College, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut Colleges. 
In April, Cornell University will hear 
its annual concert by the Cleveland 
Oberlin will have three 
concerts this year by this organization. 

During the December tour, the or- 
in Wilmington, 
Dec. 1; New York, Dec. 2; Eliza- 
3; and Reading, Pa., 
Dec. 4. Other concerts will be given in 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 5 and 6; Youngstown, 


José M. Santiago Wins Scholarship for 


Memorial 
fellowship has 
been awarded to José M. Santiago, 
baritone, a native of Manila, P.I., who 
is a pupil of Pasquale Amato and a 
member of the Roxy Theatre company. 
The award provides funds for Mr. San- 
tiago to spend a year in Italy in op- 


Leon Ro- 


were the judges who made the decision 
at the final auditions at the Town Hall. 
The officers of the foundation are 


M. Warburg, 
treasurer, and Josephs Mayper, execu- 


Allan Jones Heard Widely in Concerts 


Allan Jones, tenor, sang before the 
Westchester Woman’s Club in Mount 


The young 
artist has been heard recently in con- 


‘MADURO 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDIOS 
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Claude Warford Commences Series of 
“Concerts Intimes” 


Claude Warford recently opened his 
series of “Concerts Intimes,” present- 
ing Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Allan 
Jones, tenor. A large audience filled 
the studios. Other artists engaged for 
the remaining evenings of the series 
include Mary McCormic, soprano, Jo- 
seph Royer, baritone, The Kingman 
Trio, William Hain, tenor, Madeleine 
Spence, pianist, and Michael Gusikoff, 
violinist. 

Allan Jones filled engagements in 
New York, Utica, Allentown, Philadel- 
phia and Hartford during November. 

Barry Devine, baritone, was soloist 
at the Hotel McAlpin for the D. A. R. 
on Nov. 15. 

A mixed quartet of Warford singers, 
Dorothy Fraser, Alice Lorey, Stanwood 
Dobbins and Joseph Kayser, sang in 
Orange, N. J., on Nov. 30. 

Alice Atkins, soprano, was engaged 
for a concert on Dec. 8 in Orange, N. J. 

William Hain, tenor, sang the title 
role in “The Beggar Student” with the 
Little Theatre Opera Company at the 
Heckscher Theatre. 


New York College of Music Gives 
Students’ Recital 


The New York College of Music 
gave a students’ recital in the Grand 
Central Palace on Nov. 21. The pro- 
gram included the first movement of 
Haydn’s Quartet in G Major, No. 29, 
played by Rosalind and Gloria Palmer, 
Marion Seitz and Marguerite Buttleman; 
the first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Piano Concerto in G Minor, by Tessie 
Rutkowitz; Mozart’s Violin Concerto in 
A Major, by Rosa Schapiro; the Liszt- 
Paganini Variation Etudes for Piano, 
by Helen Goldwyn; two songs of 
Brahms, by Ruth Silbert, contralto; 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” for vio- 
lin, by Aaron Shapiro, and a group of 
piano works by Chopin, Sibelius-Bauer 
and Lecuona, by Gilda Paola Cassimar. 
All the numbers were very creditably 
performed and disclosed well-directed 
talent. A large audience was present. 








Florence Turner Maley Presents Mar- 
guerite Rossignol 


Marguerite Rossignol, soprano, was 
presented by her teacher, Florence Tur- 
ner Maley, in a recital on Nov. 23, in a 
studio in Steinway Hall. Her program 
comprised the aria “Com’ é bello” from 

“Lucrezia Borgia” by Donizetti, three 
songs by Mrs. Maley, and numbers by 
Secchi, Lemaire, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bi- 
zet, Stickles, Chadwick, Curran, Bridge 
and Saint-Saéns. In these she dis- 
closed a voice of singular sweetness, 
flexibility and moderate power. Sure 
intonation and expressive shading were 
in evidence throughout her recital. 
William Paisley was at the piano. 





Raphael Odierno Heard in Y. M. C. A. 
Program 


Raphael Odierno, baritone, was heard 
in a miniature song recital at the New 


York Y. M. C. A., on Nov. 28. This 
was his eighth appearance at this 
branch. He sang numbers by César 


Franck, Rossini, Handel and .Geoffrey 
O’Hara on the program with a lecture, 
“The Passion Play at Oberammergau,” 
by the Rev. Lester H. Bent. Mr. 
Odierno has been engaged to present 
the same program at Pocantico Hills 
on Jan. 9 





Master Institute Students Heard 
in Recital 


The first senior student recital of the 
Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
was given on Dec. 5. Compositions for 
piano, violin, ’cello and voice by Bach, 
Vivaldi, Moszkowski, Chopin, Scriabine, 
Wieniawski, Leoncavailo, Siloti and 
Popper were performed. 
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La Forge-Berimen Pupils 
Radio Musicale 


Pupils of Frank La Forge and Er- 
nesto Bertimen presented another of 
the La Forge-Berimen musicales over 
station WEAF on Thursday, Nov. 20. 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto, was heard 
to fine advantage in two groups in 
English. Marion Packard furnished 
excellent accompaniments. 

Katherine Philbrick, pianist, played 
two groups of modern compositions in 
brilliant style. Kathryn Newman, so- 
prano, sang “Qui la voce” from Bellini’s 
“Puritani” with artistic skill. 


Heard in 





Newton Swift Composes Music for 
Nativity Play at Mannes School 


The orchestral music for the annual 
Christmas performances at the David 
Mannes Music School of “La Nativité” 
under the direction of Mme. von Ende 
and Frank Bibb, has been completed by 
Newton Swift, a member of the school 
faculty in piano and composition. Mr. 
Swift has written four pieces—a Prel- 
ude, an Intermezzo, and a “March of 
the Three Kings” for string orchestra, 
organ and harpsichord, and an Inter- 
mezzo for string quartet, using themes 
from French Noels in the Tiersot col- 
lection. 


Harriet S. Keator Gives Cantata in 
Maplewood Church 


Alfred Gaul’s cantata “Ruth” was 
given at the Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, N. J., on Nov. 16. The so- 
loists were Mildred Reardon, Grace 
Divine, Ruth Eberhardt, George Rear- 
don and Richard Miller. Others taking 
part were the Gloria Trumpeters, Wini- 
fred Lawrie, pianist, and Harriet S. 
Keator, organist and director. The 
church was crowded and the perform- 
ance must successful. 





Granberry Pupils to Give Recital 


A concert will be given on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 13, in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, by students of 
the Granberry School ranging in age 
from six to nine years. The children 
began their lessons in October, under 
George Folsom Granberry, director of 
the school. A program ranging from 
Bach and Mozart to Debussy and Cyril 
Scott will be played by large and small 
ensemble groups and individual per- 
formers. 
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Pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt in Varied 
Engagements 


Mary Aitken, soprano, a pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, has been engaged 
as soloist of the Flatbush Congrega- 
tional Church. Miss Aitken has been 
heard frequently over Station WJZ on 
the Recitalist Hour during the past 
six months. 

Helen Harbout, nineteen-year-old so- 
prano, also a product of the Gescheidt 
studios, was engaged for the prima 
donna role in “Spring Maid” given by 
the Montclair Operetta Club in Mont- 
clair, N. J. Miss Harbout was heard 
over Station WOR on Nov. 21 and on 
Dec. 2. 





Pupils of Ellen Kinsman Mann Heard 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Ellen Kinsman 
Mann’s recovery from her recent illness 
has been signalized by renewed activity 
at her Fine Arts Building studio. 

Mrs. Mann has resumed her class in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with a large 
group of students. Her pupils have 
appeared in a number of engagements 
recently. 

Edith Mansfield, soprano, whose re- 
cital on Oct. 21 in Kimball Hall brought 
praise from press and public, gave a 
joint recital with Alfred Gruenstein, 
Chicago organist, in Lake Forest, re- 
cently. Miss Mansfield is a member of 
the quartet of the Lake Forest Presby- 
terian Church. 

Edith Ellsworth, soprano, gave a cos- 
tume recital of Indian music before the 
Mathesis Club on Oct. 1. She was re- 
engaged for a recital of Japanese songs 
on Nov. 19. 

Doris Morand, contralto, sang as 
soloist in a service at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church on Novy, 16, in two ser- 
vices at the Congregational Church of 
Evanston on Nov. 9 and 16, and at the 
Oak Park Baptist Church on Oct. 26 
and Nov. 2. 

Kathleen March Strain, contralto 
of the Methodist Temple quartet under 
Arthur Dunham, gave three recitals in 
October, at the residence of Mrs. K. H. 
Butts of Oak Park, at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hotel and for one of the groups of the 
First Methodist Church of Englewood. 

Mrs. Strain and Miss Morand have 
been re-engaged as members of the 
Armour Ensemble, which is featured by 
the Nation Broadcasting Co. from their 
Chicago studios over Station KYW. 


Pupils of Marie Miller to Play 


On Dec. 13, twelve of Marie Miller’s 
harp pupils will give a recital at her 
Park Central Hotel studio in New York. 
An interesting and diversified program 
will be heard. 
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Modern Intellectual’s Cin- 
ema Music Performed by 
Klemperer—Radio Had It 
First — Beecham Leads 
Classics Unconventionally 
—Americans Heard 


By Geraldine de Courcy 


ERLIN, Nov. 27.—The plenitude of 

orchestral concerts has continued 
unabated in Berlin, the outstanding 
event from the standpoint of artistic 
interest probably being the second con- 
cert in the Kroll Opera series, when 
Klemperer produced Schénberg’s “Be- 
gleitmusik zu einer Lichtspielszene” 
(Music to Accompany a Cinema Scene) 
and the same composer’s orchestral 
setting of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in E Major, which was first introduced 
to Berlin last year by Furtwangler and 
was received with considerable wag- 
ging of heads and shrugging of shoul- 
ders. 

In a sort of program apologia, 
Schénberg stresses the inadequacy of 
the modern organ to convey that sin- 
gular quality of transparency which he 
considers indispensable for illuminat- 
ing the contrapuntal texture of Bach, 
and emphasizes the necessity of or- 
chestral color and phrasing to clarify 
the melodic pattern, both horizontally 
and vertically. 

The experiment from this aspect was 
a highly effective one, but it might be 
interesting to imagine what would hap- 
pen to Bach if Ravel should be tempted 
to lay his iridescent fingers on the 
sacred material! If too dynamic a 
style is supposedly incompatible with 
classical organ music, the adventure 
would be nothing less than hazardous! 


To Accompany a “Thriller” 


The “Begleitmusik” was written last 
year at the instigation of the Hein- 
richschofen Publishing Company and 
formed part of a volume of unpublished 
works of German composers which that 
firm issued in honor of its jubilee. The 
work was recently broadcast by the 
Frankfort radio, but the performance 
was not particularly satisfactory. 
Therefore, its inclusion on Klemperer’s 
program was in the nature of a prem- 
iere. The composition, which is 
scarcely ten minutes in duration, is di- 
vided into three parts, “Threatened 
Danger,” “Anxiety” and “Catastrophe.” 

Judged by previous standards of this 
master of the musical intelligentsia, it 
is exceedingly primitive in structure, 
although its rhythmic variations and 
its element of the “absolute” in the 
Schénbergian sense, provide sufficient 
melodic and harmonic chaos to con- 
found the publicans and make it diffi- 
cult to conceive of any film, even the 
made-in-Germany variety, that would 
decipher pictorially such a musical 
hieroglyphic. Klemperer’s unquestioned 
sensitiveness to the Schénbergian 
idiom give him an insight and authority 
that have the grip of a positive force 
and go far toward smoothing away ob- 
scurities in concept. Mahler’s Fourth 
Symphony, and a group of Mahler 
songs, sung artistically but unconvinc- 
ingly by Rosette Anday, completed the 
program. 

Another highly interesting orchestral 
event was the appearance of Sir 
Thomas Beecham as guest conductor of 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 10, 1930 


Schonberg 's Music for Movies and Beecham’s Appearance Str Berlin 
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If the Rhythm Secured by the Berlin Philharmonic After This Rehearsal with Wilhelm Furtwangler Equaled the 


Rhythm of the Interesting Photograph, Berlin Should Have Had a Splendid Orchestral Time. 


The Conductor Has 


His Back to Us, Possibly Chiding the Miscreants in the Fourth Stand 


the Philharmonic Orchestra on Nov. 13 
in the first of the non-subscription 
series to be given this season by foreign 
conductors upon the invitation of Wil- 
helm Furtwingler. The program. 
which led from Berlioz and Haydn over 
Tchaikovsky to César Franck, was an 
alloyed pleasure to all those whose 
ears, to quote Mr. Newman, are accus- 
tomed “to the smooth and bloodless 
reading of the classics peculiar to con- 
tinental conductors.” However, it may 
have been this very fact that made 
some of Beecham’s work seem over ac- 
centuated and over-phrased, but the 
pleasure was none the less keen, partic- 
ularly after the Haydn Symphony, 
which was as finely chiseled and as 
delicately colored as a rare old cameo. 

Furtwiingler’s third concert was no- 
table in that it included Ravel’s “Bo- 
lero,” a work that was given its first 
performance in Berlin last Winter un- 
der the baton of Dr. Rudolf Siegel of 
Hanover. Furtwingler, whose  per- 
formance amounted—strictly speaking 
—to a Berlin premiere, gave the work 
with tremendous élan and a sweep of 
rhythm and fire that overrode the scep- 
ticism of this die-hard audience of 
Fundamentalists. 

The enthusiasm that broke forth at 
the end was a double tribute and vic- 
tory for everyone concerned. 


Dearth of Novelties 


Complaints are continually made 
that the orchestras of Berlin continue 
to play the same programs year in 
and year out, and apparently have 
neither time nor sympathy for the 
newer compositions that attract atten- 
tion in other countries. This complaint 
is undoubtedly true to a very great 


extent. But the real trouble is owing 
to the ultra-conservatism of most of 
the subscription audiences and to the 
high royalties exacted by the three or- 
ganizations whose business it is to 
guard the rights of publishers and 
authors. In Germany, these organiza- 
tions (the. “Genossenschaft deutscher 
Tonsetzer,” the “Verband zum Schutze 
musikalischer Auffiihrungsrechte,” and 
the “Gesellschaft der Autoren, Kom- 
ponisten und Musikverleger’”’) have re- 
cently formed a combine and have is- 
sued a tariff schedule that exacts royal- 
ties amounting to three times the fees 
previously demanded for the perform- 
ance of contemporary works. Where 
concert-giving is such a perilous un- 
dertaking in itself, and the idiosyn- 
crasies of the public must be taken 
seriously into consideration, it is only 
intrepid souls like Furtwiaingler or 
Klemperer who are in a position to 
venture out occasionally into the deeper 
waters of modern music. 


Recitalists from America 


Doris Doe, the American contralto, 
who made such a very favorable im- 
pression at her two recitals last year, 
repeated her success at a concert given 
in the Bach Saal on the evening of 
Nov. 7. She received high praise for 
the finish and style with which she de- 
livered an exceptionally distinguished 
program. Miss Doe was again accom- 
panied by Michael Raucheisen, who 
shared honors with her after the group 
of Mahler songs, which was the out- 
standing achievement of the evening. 

Marion Anderson, Negro contralto, 
who had won a signal success on the 
oecasion of her Berlin recital some 
weeks ago, appeared at a private musi- 


cale given recently by Frau Marie von 
Biilow, widow of Germany’s illustrious 
conductor, and was universally ac- 
claimed for her unusually penetrating 
grasp of the essential spirit of the Ger- 
man Lied. Miss Anderson, who is said 
to have received her training under the 
incomparable von zur Muehlen, pos- 
sesses a voice of very moving beauty, 
which she uses with superlative tech- 
nic. She was also recently presented 
to a number of Berlin’s most promi- 
nent musicians by Mme. Charles 
Cahier, who is greatly interested in her 
talent and future. 





FETE AUDITION ARTISTS 


Atwater Kent Singers Entertained at 
Luncheon 


A special luncheon at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on Nov. 20 honored the thirty 
singers who competed on Nov. 19 and 
20 in the semi-finals of the fourth an- 
nual Atwater Kent Radio Audition. 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, chairman of the 
audition, was hostess, assisted by 
Euphemia Blunt, Mrs. Edward Everett 
Watts, Lenore Griffith, Mrs. Henry G. 
Canda, Mrs. James D. Adams, Mrs. 
Oliver P. Newman, Mrs. Frederic Gude, 
Mildred Gude and Alyce Nichols. 

Judges for the contest were also in- 
vited. They were: Dr. T. Tertius No- 
ble, George Fergusson, William S. 
Brady, Percy Rector Stephens, Wilfried 
Klamroth, Herman Schaad and Yeat- 
man Griffith. 

Among the guests of honor present 
were: Florence Easton, Florer.e Ma 
beth, Queena Mario, Leonora Coron:, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Edward Johnson 
and Mischa Levitzki. 








